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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By LIEUTENANT A, C, SHARPE, U.S. A. 
‘*To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace.’’— Washington. 
THE creation and maintenance of an efficient of the republic down to the present time. Jeal- 
' militia system has been an object of solicitude to ous of a standing army, and tolerating it only 
our statesmen and lawgivers from the foundation in the smallest possible numbers, nominally as a 
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258 THE NATIONAL GUARD 
in 
they have continuously sought to provide for the 
national defense by other less expensive and more 
To the professional soldier, 
familiar with the magnitude and multifarious re- 
quirements of modern war, and the highly en- 
hanced importance of morale and individual dis- 
cipline among troops, this experiment must appear 
to be of doubtful wisdom, if not, indeed, fraught 
with danger. 


It 


than an adequate permanent force would have 


nucleus, out reality merely as a police force, 


democratic means. 


has certainly cost us very much more 
required, to say nothing of the countless lives 
which to ignorant zeal. 
But it has ever been a fundamental political 
maxim with our people that a standing army is 
dangerous to the liberties of the republic, and 
that a well-regulated militia is essential to the 


security of the State ; 


have been sacrificed 


and they have consistently 
adhered to this policy with a fixed, resolute and 
persevering purpose, until now, after a hundred 
years of groping in the dark, they seem at last to 
be in a fair way to realize their long-cherished 
desires. 

In r understanding of 
the origin and development of our present Na- 


order to gain a clea 


tional Guard system it will be necessary to make 
a brief review of the popular sentiment on this 
subject as we find it reflected in Executive docu- 
ments and Congressional debates during the first 
century of our national existence. 

One of the official acts of the Conti- 
nental Congress was a series of resolutions passed 


earliest 


on July 18th, 1775, recommending ** to the in- 
habitants of all the United English Colonies in 
North America that all able-bodied, effective 
men between sixteen and fifty years of age im- 
mediately form themselves into regular compa- 
nies of militia.” One of these resolutions reads 
as follows: ‘*‘ That one-fourth part of the militia 
in every colony be selected for minute-men of 
such persons as are willing to enter into the nec- 
essary service, 

Thus, at such an early date, we see the disposi- 
tion to discard conscription and to encourage 
the system of voluntary enlistments. On _ the 
formation of the Federal Government one of the 
first acts ef the National House of Representa- 
tives in 1789 was the appointment of a committec 
to prepare a Bill to organize the militia. The ses- 
sion adjourned before the committee was ready to 
report, but at the reassembling of Congress in 
1790 Secretary of War Knox submitted an elab- 
orate plan, which is said to have created a pro- 
found impression on that body. This plan was, 
in brief, to require every boy, on arriving at 
of to enrolled in the 
militia for three years, and to receive practical 


eighteen years age, be 


instruction in camp for thirty days each year. 
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The General Government was to bear all ex. 


penses, and furnish uniforms, arms and equip- 
ments. 

This plan was immediately embodied in a Bill, 
and warmly debated through the two succeeding 
sessions, and finally, after being much modified, 
it was passed on May 8th, 1792. This law, al- 
though now obsolete in all its provisions, still re- 
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mains on the statute-book. In one of his earliest 
messages to Congress, President Washington said : 
‘The militia is certainly an object of primary 
importance, whether viewed in reference to the 
national security, to the satisfaction of the com- 
munity, or to the preservation of order ;” and in 
his message of 1793 he reiterates the declara- 
tion, “It is an inquiry which cannot be too 
solemnly pursued.” 

The following year the annual message again 
urges the matter in these forceful words: ** The 
devising and establishing of a well - regulated 
militia would be a genuine source of legislative 
honor, and a perfect title to public gratitude ;” 
and in his last message Washington 
final appeal: “The subject is of so 
ment in my estimation as to excite 
solicitude that the consideration of 
renewed until the greatest attainable 
shall be accomplished.” 


makes this 
much mo- 
a constant 
it may be 
perfection 
The law of 1792 was 
not proving satisfactory, and, indeed, we find 
that various propositions looking to its repeal 
or amendment were debated in every succeeding 
Congress down to 1798, when the prospect of 
war with France culminated in the formation 
of a provisional army and other warlike prepara- 
tions, which temporarily suspended consideration 
of the militia system. No sooner, however, had 
our troubles with France been adjusted than the 
question assumed more prominence than ever, 


and President Jefferson, in his annual messages 
to Congress, repeatedly importuned them to take 
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some action. In 1801 he wrote: ‘‘Nor should 
we now, nor at any time, separate until we can 
say we have done everything for the militia which 
we could do were an enemy at our door,” 

It was chiefly through Jefferson’s earnest efforts 
that the law of 1808 was passed making a perma- 
nent appropriation of $200,000 a year to provide 
arms for the militia, and he continued at every 
opportunity to press the matter upon the atten- 
tion of Congress. In 1808 he declares in his an- 
nual message : ‘‘ Congress alone has power to pro- 
duce a uniform state of preparation in this great 
organ of defense. ‘The interest which they so 
deeply feel in their own and their country’s se- 
curity will present this as among the most im- 
portant objects of their deliberations.” President 
Madison promptly took up the subject, and in his 
first message we find these pointed words: “I 
should fail in my duty in not recommending to 
your serious attention the importance of giving 
to our militia—the great bulwark of our security 
and resource of our power—an organization the 
best adapted to eventual situations for which the 
United States ought to be prepared.” Prompted 
by the recommendations of Madison, who contin- 
ued to vigorously urge the question, the Four- 
teenth Congress, in 1816, directed the Secretary 
of War to prepare and report a plan. This was 
done in the following session, and the report re- 
ferred to a committee of the House, of which 
General W. H. Harrison, then a Representative 
from Ohio, was chairman. Harrison took a deep 
interest in the subject, and after long delibera- 
tion the committee presented a carefully pre- 
pared report. It would require too much space 
to trace the history of this and various other 
propositions which were showered upon Congress 
during the next ten years. Harrison continued 
the agitation of the subject while he remained in 
Congress, and made special reports in 1818 and 
1819. Shortly after entering upon the duties of 
the Executive Office, President Monroe, being 
deeply impressed by the sentiment then prevail- 
ing, transmitted a message to Congress in which 
he says: ‘An improvement in the organization 
and discipline of the militia is one of the great 
objects which claims the unremitted attention of 
Congress ;” and in the celebrated message of 1822 
he wrote: ‘The instruction and discipline of the 
militia—the great source on which we rely— 
should be pushed to the utmost extent that cir- 
cumstances will admit.” Monroe continued to 
advocate the cause of militia improvement as long 
as he remained in office. No satisfactory action 
was taken, however, and in 1825 the Secretary 
of War convened a Board of Officers to consider 
the whole matter. The president of this Board 
was Winfield Scott, then a major-general in the 
army; and among its members we find the name 
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of Zachary Taylor, at that time a lieutenant- 
colonel of the regular service, and subsequently 
President of the United States. This Board, 


after a protracted session, finally presented a re- 
port 
tion, 


embodying an elaborate 
and President Adams devoted a cons ide rable 
space in his annual message to its 
‘Jt is by the militia,” says he, 
stituted an armed nation, standing in perpetual 
panoply of defenge, in the presence of all the other 
nations of the earth. To 
important institution the 
susceptible, and to make 


fense 


plan of reorganiza- 
consideration. 
‘that we are con- 


into this most 
which it is 
available for the de- 
of the Union at the shortest notice and at 


infuse 
power of 


; ‘Fauananen 


BE) 


IN THE 


of life and of treas- 
benefits to be expected from 


the smallest expense of time, 
among the 
the persevering deliberations of Congress.” 


ure, are 
From 
1826 to 1835 the unanimity of opinion as to the 
urgent need of wise legislation was only equaled 
by the diversity of opinion as to what that legis- 
should be. In nearly every annual mes- 
sage which President Jackson sent in he presented 


lation 


the question in his usual vigorous style, and in 


Van Buren’s recommendations to Congress we 
find equally forcible arguments on the necessity 


of fostering and developing this important arm 


of de ‘fense. In one message he speaks of it as 


having ‘‘long been a subject of anxious solici- 


tude ;” and in his last message he wrote : ‘1 can- 
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not recommend too strongly to your consideration 
the plan submitted for the organization of the 
militia.” As we have seen, General Harrison had 
this subject very near at heart, and had he lived 
the Presidential office it would, 
doubtless, have received a large share of his atten- 
President Tyler now took up the cause, 
and in his message of 1843 we find an earnest ‘p- 
peal to Congress to persevere in their laudable 
endeavors in this important 
policy 


been 


to administer 


tion. 


feature of public 

During all these years the people had 
looking to the Government for 
some satisfactory plan of organization, but, grown 
weary by repeated disappointments and long wait- 
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ing, they had begun to organize themselves into 
volunteer companies, under the care of the State 
One of the earliest of these com- 
panies was the ** Republican Blues,” of Savannah, 
May ist, 1808. The Preamble to 
the Constitution of the ‘* Frederick County Sharp- 
organized at the beginning of the War 
Frederick City, Md., suggests the mo- 
they 
from the ordinary, or conscripted, mi- 
It reads : 


Governments. 
Ga., organized 


shooters,” 
of 1812, at 
tives by which were induced to separate 
themselves 


litia. 


‘ Having taken into consideration our situation as free- 
Cc illed 
and in classes to defend our shores from an 


men at this alarming crisis, when the 
forth by draft 


invading foe, and thereby often falling into the company 


yeomanry are 
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of men disagreeable, and under officers 
who are strangers to the men, and the 
men strangers to them, thereby render- 
ing the service disagreeable to both 
officers and men, the following Consti- 
tution is adopted for the good govern- 
ment of those patriotic citizens who 
may be ready to assist in the common 
ds f nse.” 

These independent or volunteer 
organizations increased rapidly in 
number, and were composed of 
the flower of the country’s young 
manhood. ‘They may be justly 
regarded as the prototypes of our 
present National Guard. As the 
volunteer system grew in favor, 
Bills without number continued 
to pour into Congress to increase 
the annual appropriation of 1808, 
and the States began to supple- 
ment this meagre allowance by 
more or less liberal appropriations 
of their own. Just before the 
war, in 1860, in a speech urging 
one of these measures, Clement 
L. Vallandigham, of Ohio, who 
was at that time a member of the 
Lower House of Congress, re- 
ferred in glowing terms to the 
volunteer militia, and made the 
prophetic utterance that they 
would ‘‘in time become the Na- 
tional Guard of America.” At 
the close of the War for the Union 
it had become a crystallized con- 
viction in the minds of our people 
that a great reserve force, ‘in 
perpetual panoply of defense,” 
was essential to the integrity and 
perpetuity of our republican in- 
stitutions. The State troops were 
growing strong in numbers, and 
their influence now began to be 
felt in the halls of legislation. 

The defenseless condition of 
our coast frontier was also becom- 


ing apparent to the people, and a. 


small appropriation of $5,000 per 
year was finally granted in 1882 to 
provide heavy ordnance in each 
sea-coast and Gulf State having a 
permanent camp-ground and an 
annual cneampment of not less 
than six days. Finally, on the 
llth of February, 1887, the ap- 
propriation of $200,000 made in 
1803 was increased to $400,000, 
and extended to include quarter- 
muster stores and camp equipage. 
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nee, although still far beneath the 
actual necessities of the service, supplemented by 
the appropriations of the various States, has now 
placed the National Guard on a broad, firm and 
permanent basis. During the past five years the 
strength of the aggregate force has been increas- 
the rate of about 5,000 men per year, and 
the sums voted for their support by the State 
Legislatures now foot up over two million dollars 
annually, The Congressional appropriation of 
$100,000 is apportioned among the States and 
Territories, according to their representation in 
is entitled to its benefits 
number of its regularly enlisted, or- 
ganized and uniformed active militia shall be at 
least 100 men for cach Senator and Representa- 


tive to which such State 


Ing at 


Congress, but no State 


} } 
Sey } ’ 
uniess ie 


is entitled in Congress.” 
table exhibits the strength of 
the National Guard in each State, the appropria- 
tions by the State Legislatures, and the allotment 
of the Congressional appropriation for 


‘7 +) . 
‘I he f HoOWing 


the vear 


ending June 350th, 1891: 
States , innual State AN) APR ne. 
ippropriation sion'l Appro'’n, 
Alabama 2,535 &19,650 $9396 
Arkansas 716 none 6.577 
California 3,735 171,405 7,516 
Colorada 756 10,000 2,818 
Connecticut 2.584 117,000 5,637 
Delawar 607 10,700 2.818 
Florid 1,25 7,963 3,758 
Creorgia $067 7,200 11,275 
Illinois $083 160,000 20,691 
Indiana 2,306 27,000 14,094 
Towa 2.700 35,000 12,214 
Kansas 2.170 25,000 8,456 
Kentucky 1,33 10,000 12,214 
Louisiana 1,210 12,000 7,516 
Maine 1,126 20.000 5,637 
Maryland 2.023 50,000 7,516 
Massachuesett 5,124 204,300 13.154 
Michigan 2,507 64,693 12,214 
Minnesota 1,940 40,000 6,577 
Mississippi 1,749 none 8.456 
Missouri 1,425 ; 15,033 
Nebraska 1,095 10.000 1.698 
Neva HB 8.200 , 2,818 
New Hampshit 1,253 25,000 3,758 
New Jersey 14100 114.968 $456 
New York. : 14,221 400.000 33.825 
North Carolin 1,505 13,000 10,335 
0} $019 116,000 21,611 
Or ’ 1,751 20,000 2.818 
Pennsy] vei 8,493 390,000 28.188 
Khode Is | 1,230 24,000 3.758 
South ¢ O44 14,750 8.456 
Ten 2 648 1,000 11,275 
Texas 1.876 10,800 12,214 
Ver nt 801 20 650 3,758 
Virginia 2.748 10,000 11,275 
West Virgini 760 none 5,637 
Wiscousin 2,741 69,431 10,335 
Wy ruin... not reported none 
Idaho . on 5,000 
New Mexico 1,657 3,000 
Oklahoma not reported 2.000 
. : not 

Dist. of Columbia 1,643 eaten 1,001 
Washington. not reported > 2.818 
North Dakota... - si 2,818 
South Dakota. DAS | 3.758 
Moutana... not reported } 2,818 


This is, in brief, the history of the rise a 1 
development of this splendid body of citizen. 
soldiery, now aggregating 110,000 officers and 
men. We find in their ranks the best brain and 
blood and youthful vigor of the land. Their iy. 
telligence, zeal and devotion to duty are attested 
by all professional soldiers who have inspected 
their camps, and their public spirit and military 
tastes are abundantly evidenced by the persever- 
ance, courage and self-sacrifice with which they 
have surmounted many untold obstacles by which 
their pathway has been continually beset. 

In many respects the National Guard is now 
armed, equipped and uniformed as perfectly as 
the army. They conform practically to the same 
regulations and have the same drill. Many com- 
panies, especially of infantry, have acquired a 
marvelous precision and smartness. in the exer- 
cises of the parade-ground, and so far as ma- 
neuvre tactics are concerned they could doubtless 
be immediately organized into the higher tactical 
unities and handled professionally. This would 
be an incalculable advantage in case of war. 
General Sherman, referring to the long period 
of preparation required to train our troops in the 
first years of the Rebellion, says: ‘It was not till 
after both Vicksburg and Gettysburg that we 
had troops which could be handled profession- 
ally.” But mancuvre drill in these days is not 
dlone sufficient to prepare an army for fighting. 
It was said by Marshal Saxe that ‘victory resides 
in the legs of the soldiers,” and certainly it is 
quite as important as ever to know how to marc’. 
and maneuvre well in order to be the stronger at 
the decisive point of place and time; but the in- 
vention of rapid-loading arms of long range and 
great precision has now rendered the questions of 
individual discipline and fire-control paramount 
to all other considerations. In these two vital 
particulars the National Guard are still very back- 
ward, although a certain steady progression may 
be noted from year to year. 

It must not be supposed from the exhibit which 
has been made of the liberal appropriations hy 
the various States and by the General Govern- 
ment that the military experience of the National 
Guard is all picnic and holiday. The appropria- 
tion of $400,000 seems munificent, indeed, in 
the aggregate, but when divided into its appor- 
tionments and distributed to the various organiza- 
tions it averages scarcely $4 per man, and hardly 
suffices to pay for his ammunition. The State 
appropriations are, also, generally inadequate to 
meet the innumerable expenses incident to can p 
and armory, more especially in the Western and 
Southern States. 


There is, therefore, necessary 


much hard work and much personal outlay, both 
of time and money, on the part of the men them- 
selves, to piece out their meagre allowance and 
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to maintain the espri/ and efficiency of the com- 
mand. No American ¢an read of the discourage- 
ments and adversities through which some of the 
best companies now in existence have struggled 
up to their present emi- 
nence without a feeling 
of patriotic satisfaction 
GROUP TARGET FOR 
SKIRMISH PRACTICE, 





and pride. To gain a 
more particular and com- 
prehensive understanding 
of the organization, meth- 
ods and ways and means 
by which the National 
Guard is kept on foot, it 
will be necessary to visit their armories, inquire 
into their fiscal resources and examine the regula- 
tions by which they are governed. Finally, we 
must spend a day with them in the tented field, 
and listen to their cheery talk, as we gather with 
them at night around the glowing camp-fire. 

The organization of the National Guard con- 
forms in general to that of the United States 
The various staff and supply depart- 
ments are well represented, and in most States in 
a high condition of efficiency. They could all 
put their troops into the field with a few hours’ 
notice, fully equipped and ready for active cam- 
paign. The line or combatant portion is similar 
to that of the army, though in some States, as 
Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, and others, a regiment 
may be recruited to three battalions of four com- 
panies each, thus conforming to modern tactical 
requirements. As used in the National Guard, 
the words ‘‘company” and ‘‘ regiment” refer 
merely to organization. They suggest no idea of 
the strength of the body to which they are ap- 
plied. For instance, in the camp of the Missis- 
sippi National Guard last year the companies 
averaged about 23 officers and men, the largest 
company (B, of the First Regiment) having an 
aggregate of only 31; and the largest regiment 
had but five companies, numbering all told 112 
men. In North Carolina the minimum strength 
allowed to a company by law is 24. All are con- 
siderably in excess of this, the strongest company 
last year reporting an aggregate of 86. The Ala- 
bama regiments also presented a striking diversity 
in this regard, Company © of the Second Regi- 
ment having but 30 men, present and absent, 
against a total of 68 in Company D of the same 
regiment. The regimental strength in Alabama 
is, however, very creditable, the First and Sec- 
ond reaching a total of 685 each, and the Third 
aggregating 670. In most of the Northern and 
Eastern States the word “regiment” signifies a 
strength ranging from 500 to 750 or 800 men. 
In Wisconsin, where the three-battalion organiza- 
tion has been adopted, the Second Regiment, 
having its full complement of twelve companies, 


service. 


OF 
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now numbers over 700 men. In New Hampshire, 
on the other hand, a regiment is composed of but 
eight companies and numbers about 400, and in 
Maine about 300. 

The only regiments which approach the full 
‘war - strength” of 1,000 are the Seventh, 
Twenty-third and Sixty-ninth New York. The 
Twenty-third, noted for the perfection and beauty 
of its battalion-drill, now, musters over 850 bayo- 
nets; and the ‘‘ superb ” Sixty-ninth, commanded 
for the past twenty-three years by Colonel James 
Cavanagh, returned at its encampment in 1888 
an enrollment of 966. Probably the largest as 
well as the most celebrated regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard now in existence is the famous 
Seventh, which numbered last year 1,027 officers 
and men, of whom nearly seventy per cent. were 
present in camp. This splendid organization has a 
proud war-record, and has done excellent service 
on many a trying occasion of civil commotion 
and riot. During the War of the Rebellion it fur- 
nished the regular and volunteer armies with no 
less than 606 officers, thus demonstrating the in- 
estimable value of the National Guard as a train- 
ing-school for the citizen. This regiment was 
commanded for many years by Colonel Emmons 
Clark, under whose able leadership it achieved a 
national reputation for its excellence in personal 
efficiency and esprit de corps. Colonel Clark was 
succeeded, on July 19th, 1889, by the present com- 
mander, Colonel Daniel Appleton, who has been 
continuously a member of the regiment for nearly 
nineteen years, and has passed through every 
grade from private up to his present distinguished 
position. 

In several States the troops are organized into 
brigades, and in Pennsylvania the entire force 
constitutes a division. There is little opportu- 
nity in time of peace to exercise the functions of 
high command, and with the limited time avail- 
able for camps and marches, it would seem wise 
to confine the instruction ts minor tactics and 
the mancuvres by company and battalion. And 
this is sufficient. Give us perfectly trained com- 
panies, and the rest will follow when we are ready 
for it. Says General Sherman, ‘‘ The. company 
is the basis of all good armies ;” to which another 
military writer adds, ‘* The battalion has become 
of far more consequence than the brigade.” 

Recruits are received into the companies gener- 
ally upon formal application in writing. This 
application is balloted on by the company, and in 
some organizations, which are very exclusive, a 
single black ball will reject. If elected, the re- 
ernit is sworn into the service and becomes sub- 
ject to che requirements of the law. By the reg- 
ulations or statutes of those States having the 
best-developed systems of administration it is 
provided that there shall be stated drills each 
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month. Usually 
these drills occur 
once or twice a 
week. In com- 


panies located in 
cities the number 
of each 
dwelling is re- 
corded, and 
tain signals are 
established to be 


man’s 


cer- 


used as a sudden 
cell to arms. sy 
tails the 
splendid Four- 
teenth Regiment 
of Ohio 
quickly assembled 
and embarked on 
the cars at the 
time of the great 
Cincinnati riots 
in 1883. A scale 
of fines for de- 
linquencies is es- 
tablished by the 
Company Council 
of Administra- 
subject to 
approval by 
higher authority. Commanding officers are au- 
thorized to cause the arrest of any delinquent and 


system 


was 


tion, 


bring him to trial before a company or regimental ¢ 


court-martial, and if he refuse to pay the fine ad- 
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judged it is made 
the duty of any 
justice of the dis- 
trict before whom 
the matter is 
brought to render 
judgment and 
issue execution 
without stay, and 
the fine so ad- 
judged is made 
collectable with- 
out exemption. 
The elective 
system of choos- 
ing officers pre- 
vails in nearly 
every State. It is 
generally animad- 
verted upon by 
army officers who 
have inspected 
National Guard 
camps. Colonel 
Dodge, who vis- 
ited the North 
Carolina troops 
last year, says: 
“Company  offi- 
cers are elective. 
Every one at all conversant with military affairs 
must recognize the absolute absurdity of such a 
system.” Military authority is essentially auto- 
cratic. It is a one-man power. It must be 
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266 THE NATIONAL GUARD 
exercised without fear or favor, and no man who 
is liable to be a candidate for the suffrages of his 
‘comrades is in a very good position to exercise it 
with that vigor which the 
demands. 

As already indicated, the 
Congress is available only for arms, accoutre- 
ments, uniforms and camp-equipage. All 
expenses, as armory-rent, furniture, fuel, lights, 


oceasion sometimes 


appropriations by 
other 


janitors’ wages, transportation of men and bag- 
gage to and from camp, horse-hire, forage, sub- 
he borne by the State or by 
We do not 


much in saying that fully one- 


sistence, etc., must 


the companies themselves. think we 
would err 
half of these expenses are borne out of the pockets 
of the ind in the ranks. Take 
The State of Iowa allows each com- 


very 


oflicers men an 


itustration., 


ny £50 per year for armory-rent and 1,000 ball- 
rt for rifle practice. 


Curt 


lowance the company is supposed to provide itself 


ridges On this meagre al- 
home and acquire some proficiency In the use 


of its weapons. Impossible, you say ; and yet 
instances with brilliant suc- 
of the Second 
Iowa, famous in National 
the “Muscatine Rifles,” 


Ihey pay for armory-rent $400 per year. They 
have a fine club-room, handsomely furnished at 


is done, and in some 
Regiment of 


ss. 


Company C 


now Guard circles 


as 


numbers about 60 men. 


a cost of $2,000. They have also an excellent 
rifle-range of 1,000 yards, and devote much atten- 


tion to this important instruction. 
Bt veral l 
marksmen under the rules prescribed for the 
United States Army. All 
and other necessary equipment of a rifle-range, 


are borne by the company, besides the cost of 


Eac iP year 


members qualify as sharp - shooters or 


expenses of targets, 


necessary ammunition, amounting to several 
thousand rounds each season at a cost of $18 per 
housand. The State provides a fatigue uniform, 
it the compan 
uddition of a United States regulation full dress, 
gray cadet fatigue and an elegant fancy full 
lress of dark-blue cloth richly trimmed in black 
id gold—all at a cost of $4,000. 
These fancy uniforms are, of course, no part of 
- outfit of the soldier, but do they not point to 
a high degree of esprit de corps? Do they not 
suggest at once the devotion every man must feel 
this organization, and the pride and interest he 
must take in maintaining its excellent reputation ? 
The officer who inspected the Iowa camps a few 
years ago says of them: ‘‘ Many of the wealthier 
companies are most gaudily equipped in dress, 
some having not less than three complete uni- 
There is no objection to this. Vanity is 


y has enlarged its wardrobe by the 


forms. 


a large ingredient in manhood, and history shows 
that dandy soldiers are usually good soldiers.” I 
im informed that the total outlay of the Musca- 
tine Rifles each year averages upward of $1,500, 
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while the support derived from the State on all 
Every State, and 
perhaps every regiment, can show one or more 
companies who are equally zealous and free. 
handed in their devotion to the fascinations of 
military life. Now, how and where, you ask, 
does the money come from? That would take 
long to tell, In some cases I have known an 
entire company to turn their camp pay, amount- 
ing to $600 or $700, into the company fund. In 
Michigan and Ohio each captain is permitted to 
enroll 150 ‘‘contributing members,” who pay 
into the company treasury $5 or $10 each per an- 
num, receiving therefor a certificate of exemption 
from jury duty. Some companies win large prize- 
money at competitive drills, and so replenish their 
depleted coffers, and in some States the county or 
town in which the company is located is required 
to share the burden of expense by providing 


accounts does not exceed $200, 


‘suitable armory.” In many cases an old skat- 
ing-rink or a small room on the fourth floor of an 
inaccessible building is adjudged by the county 
suitable,” and the soldiers are 
compelled to be content. 


commissioners as ** 


This oppressive burden of rent is destined grad- 
ually to diminish, as fine armories are continu- 
ally going up in the more populous centres, and 
we may hope eventually to see every company, 
troop and battery in possession of its own proper 
‘citadel. It is certainly wise statesmanship to 
make liberal provision in this respect, both for the 
better security of arms and the encouragement of 
the troops, as also for the silent but powerful 
moral influence a well-filled armory imposes on 
the insurgent spirit of anarchy. Several States 
have already taken an advanced position in this 
matter, one of the most noteworthy being Con- 
necticut. This State, with a force of but 2,500 
men, has expended no less than $300,000 on this 
A fine armory was erected in 1889 for 
the First Regiment, Onio National Guard, at Cin- 
cinnati. This building is complete in every de- 
tail. The regiment itself is also splendidly equip- 
ped, and the fine home it now enjoys is but a 
just recognition of the long, faithful and often 
perilous service it has rendered the city and State 
in troublous times gone by. In Chicago work is 
going forward on the armory of the First Regi- 
ment of Illinois, which is designed to be one of 
the finest structures of its kind in America. This 
regiment also enjoys an enviable record, and is 


item alone. 


commanded by one of the most accomplished of- 
ficers in the National Guard, Colonel Charles 
R. E. Koch. 

Quite a number of the States now own their 
caump-grounds, and are adding to and improving 
them from year to year. This is an advantage 
which cannot be too highly valued. Without 
such ownership it is often difficult to rent the 
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necessary land for rifle instruction, and the prac- 
tice is constantly hampered by restraints, suits 
for damages and injunctions, In the City of Man- 
chester, N. H., for instance, where several excel- 
lent companies are located, the civil authorities 
have prohibited all target practice in the vicinity, 
and even refuse their consent to gallery instruc- 
tion in the armory. The State of Illinois has 
fitted up a model camp-ground just outside the 
city limits of Springfield. Careful attention is 
paid in this State to target practice, under the 
able supervision of the General Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, Colonel J. A. Shaffer. The elegant 
camp-ground of the New York National Guard, 
near Peekskill, is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Situated upon a high plateau on the east 
hank of the Hudson River, the property comprises 
about 137 acres. It has a thorough system of 
sewerage, closets and bath-houses, and the in- 
specting officers report its sanitary condition ‘as 
perfect as skill and money can render it.” The 
Peekskill camp is doubtless the most luxurious in 
the United States. Everything which can con- 
tribute to the health, convenience and comfort of 
the troops is carefully foreseen and provided. 
When the soldier desires to write a letter to his 
sweetheart he will no longer be compelled to 
stick his bayonet in the ground for a candlestick. 
The whole camp is ablaze with incandescent elec- 
tric lights. He does not have to forage for a rail 
to cook his dinner. It is prepared on a steam- 
cooking apparatus, and served in a spacious mess- 
hall. , 

Under such favorable conditions soldiering is 
certainly made easy and enjoyable; and this is 
just as it should be. The occasional soldier needs 
every moment of his time and all of his best en- 
ergies for instruction. If he is well fed, well clad 
and well sheltered much can be required of him, 
Ifardship and deprivation will come soon enough, 
and can speedily be learned in the severe school 
of war, 

The two most marked defects of the National 
(iuard are in discipline and guard duty. It is 
difficult for men who are on more or less familiar 
terms at home to lay aside these relations when 
they don the uniform and assume the réle of the 
soldier. Discipline is of slow growth. It cannot 
be learned in a day, but is the gradual develop- 
ment of a military career, When we reflect that 
a large percentage of the men in the annual 
camps are recruits of but a few weeks’ or months’ 
service, that many of them are serving the State 
without compensation, and are even paying for 
their own subsistence and transportation, and 
that the obligations they feel to the State sit 
very lightly on them, the wonder is not that dis- 
cipline is often lax, but rather that it can be 
maintained at all. 
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It is also difficult to impress upon a ew soldier 
the dignity and gravity of his responsibility as a 
sentinel, and until he has been thoroughly imbued 
with the true spirit of the soldier no reliance can 
be placed in him for guard duty. Unfortunately 
for many of our National Guard companies, too 
much attention has beeu paid to ceremonies, pa- 
rades, reviews, exhibition and prize drills and fine 
points in the drill-book, to the entire neglect of 
the far more important instruction of the sentinel. 
The Adjutant-general of the Army, referring to 
this subject, in his annual report for 1886, says : 
‘Exhibition drills, while interesting as showing 
to what degree of mechanical precision a body of 
men can be trained to attain in movements aud 
motions, are an undesirable feature of military 
‘amps. In many instances, the development of 
extreme smartness in drill involves the neglect of 
some of the most important and solid parts of a 
soldier’s training.” 

In point of drill, military appearance and bear- 
ing, and general intelligence and morality, the 
National Guard of America are probably the equal 
of the best troops in the world. Colonel Loder of 
the Fifth United States Artillery, who inspected 
the New York Camp last year, declares: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could be finer than the dress-parade and ap- 
pearance of the Seventh, nor the drill of the 
Twenty-third or guard-mount of the Twenty-sec- 
ond.” The officer who inspected the Dallas (Tex. ) 
Artillery, himself an artilleryman, says, ‘Its in- 
spection and drill were almost beyond criticism.” 
The Fourteenth Regiment of Ohio, commanded by 
Colonel A. B. Coit, a gallant officer who won dis- 
tinction as a captain by his coolness and bravery 
in the Cincinnati riots, is thus described : “ This 
regiment is famous in the West for its long and 
varied services. Its appearance was fine, with the 
exception of two companies, almost every man 
was well set up, and standing properly at atten- 
tion; leather of accoutremgnts was blackened, 
brass parts polished, cap-devices and buttons 
bright, clothing neat-fitting, boots shining and 
men clean shaved. The manual was well executed 
throughout, tents were well pitched and floored, 
and police excellent.” Illustrations could be mul- 
tiplied many times by examples selected at ran- 
dom from almost any State. The relations which 
now exist between the army and the National 
Guard are of the most cordial nature, and the 
more they are thrown together the better they 
will understand cach other, and the result can but 
prove beneficial to both. The War Department is 
extending every courtesy and encouragement to 
the State troops, and it is within the bounds of rea- 
son to believe that the time is not far distant 
when this great reserve force of the nation will 
contain a quarter of a million of as fine young 
soldiers as the world has ever seen. 
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THIRTEEN. 
By CLARENCE M, BouvrELLE, 


:. 
SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE NEW YORK DAILIES OF 
JULY 13TH, 1882. 

‘“Pounp Deap.—The body of @ middle-aged gen- 
tleman was picked up in the East River this morn- 
ing, and taken at once to the morgue. The gentle- 
man was well dressed in a suit of black; a good silver 
watch, and a small purse which contained several 
dollars in silver, were found upon his person; there 
were no marks of violence upon his person, if a small, 
livid bruise upon his left temple, doubtless caused 
by his dead body coming in contact with some float- 
ing thing in the water, be excluded. There is no 
question that the man was drowned, and no formal 
inquest will be necessary. The only means for iden- 
tifying him-—-for the watch and purse have each hun- “eA 
dreds of almost identical copies in the city and ‘“‘Gops! HOW THEY DO BURN! FAREWELL, ALICE!” 
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thronghout the country—are a small ball and a card. The 
ball is ivo-y, is colored black, and has the number * 13° cut 
junto it; the card contains the name of Gaetano Gualdino. 
The card is a slender clew, indeed, on which to base 
hopes of his identification, as the dead man was undoubt- 
edly English or American.” 

** AnnuaL MeeEtING.—Thirteen will meet in their Hall 
this evening at eight o'clock. Banquet and Business. 
Members proposing candidates for admission should send 
in names not later than 6 o'clock Pp. mM. Applicants for 


admission should be promptly on hand.” 


‘* PersonaL.—lIf there is any one out of work, out of 
money, out of friends, and out of hope, he (or she) should 
apply at No. — ——— Street before 12 m. There is a va- 
cancy for one person only ; a foreigner, without relatives 
or friends in this country, is preferred.” 


Il. 
THE JOURNAL OF GAETANO GUALDINO. 

July 13th, 1882. I will leave the date as I have 
written it, though I know that midnight came 
and went an hour or two since, and that it is al- 
ready Friday morning ; I leave the date as it is, 
for Thursday, July 13th, 1582, has been the 
strangest and most eventful day in all my life. 

I have gold in my pocket, now, gold; and the 
gold is my own. It is the first I have ever had 
since I came away from Italy in anger—in anger 
and full of pride—a year and more ago. My 
she was very beautiful; but I 
knew she was not good. And so, when my father 
said I must wed her, I swore I never would ; and 
his anger and his influence drove me across the 
sea. He was proud, very proud, and longed to 
behold her fortune united to that which should 
justly be mine— but which will never be now. 
His pride was so great that I did not dare tell 
him what had been whispered about her, for he 
might have killed her in his anger at the stain 
she had put upon our name. I shut my lips. I 
said nothing. I bade farewell to my home—my 
country—my friends—my fortune—and I came 


cousin loved me; 





across the sea. ‘ 

I brought but one thing with me to help me in 
my struggle in America—my struggle, with my 
soft hands and my careless education, against 
those who have been trained for life’s battle from 
their earliest years—but one thing. 
JSather’s curse! It has been a stimulant to exer- 
tion when nothing else could have been ; it has 
kept me well, when sickness came near me ; it 
has kept me alert, when every muscle ached and 
every nerve was the track of the keenest anguish ; 
it has kept me here, when all else was pulling me 
toward Italy; it has kept me honorable, when I 
might otherwise have forgotten and forgiven the 
foolish wickedness of the woman who said she 
loved me, but whom I thank God I never loved ; 
it has kept me sane, when reason reeled in my 


That is my 


tortured brain. My father’s curse ! 
thank him for it. le has mine! 

My father’s curse! I have sometimes thought 
it would be my ruin, for everything I have 
touched has failed here. I am a musician, but | 
cannot teach ; I am an artist, but I cannot bind 
down my soul to dreary details ; one by one I have 
found failure in what I have attempted, until 
to-day. 

Until to-day! To-night I have gold. It is 
mine. Ihave won it honestly. I shall have more 
to-morrow. 

But this morning was a sorry one for me, the 
sorriest in all my life. It seems strange to me 
that I can feel so happy to-night. But morning 
is a long way down the past, a very, very long 
way. Ihave a future now, a future and friends ; 
though this morning I saw my last friend lying 
dead and unknown in the morgue. 

His name was Chester Frost. He was an En- 
glishman. He came over in the same ship with 
me, a little more than a year ago. He was kind 
to me. He nursed me when I was sick. He en- 
couraged me when I was in despair. He was 
strong, while I was weak, but he never forgot me 
when he hunted for work. He helped me to 
more than one job, more than one job which would 
have been good if i had been stronger or my 
knowledge more practical. He earned more than 
I did, more than I could, and would have shared 
his earnings with me, sometimes, if I had not 
been too proud, too very proud, ever to allow him 
to do so, no matter how hungry I might be. 

Then, about a year ago, there was a sudden 
My dear friend Chester got some better 
employment than he had had, I suppose, for he 
had more money, more leisure, better clothes ; he 
was as good and kind and tender toward me as he 
had been before—more so, perhaps—but he never 
told me what his new work was, nor where he did 
it. And I would not ask him; the Gualdino 
pride was too strong in me to permit my doing 
that. 

He grew gentler, kinder, more and more loving 
and helpful, as time went by. And this morn- 
Ige—— 


Oh, my God! 


"Tis well. JI 


change. 


This morning I read the cruel 
They had 


I had not a friend 


and cold announcement in the papers. 
found him dead in the river. 
left in the world. 

I went down there, down to the resting-place of 
the unidentified dead. I had not been wrong. | 
had guessed correctly. Chester Frost was dead. 

Drowned ? Disfigured by some floating thing 
which the hurrying tide had hurled against him ? 

No! Murdered! Murdered! | 


once. 


knew it at 


But what could I, an unknown man, say 
or do? Nothing, absolutely nothing. Let m« 
have said that it was my name which was written 
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on the card in his pocket, and I might have been 
arrested. So I said nothing. I did not shed a 
tear. I did not show sorrow. Not a muscle in 
my face quivered, though my heart was breaking. 
I saw the card on which I had scrawled my name. 
the card he had valued enough to keep with care ; 
I wish they would let him keep it over his silent 
heart when they lay him in his grave. I saw the 
ball, the black ball with ‘*13” cut deep into it ; I 
shall not forget that; I shall watch and follow; 
I shall find its meaning, some time ; and then—I 
shall not forget the blood which flows hotly in my 
veins, nor the hard creed of honor and justice 
which has been ours always. 

‘Out of work, out of money, out of friends, and 
out of hope.” I was all that. 
away my last friend. 

So I answered the advertisement, I among a 
score of others. 

I went to. No. — ——— Street. I saw the one 
who had made this strange call for help. Ile was 
cold, coarse, cruel-looking, but with evidence of 
wealth to use and to spare. I did not like him, 
but what was one todo? I needed any honest em- 
ployment which I could obtain. 

This man questioned me; I suppose he ques- 
tioned all the rest. I do not know what he asked 
the others: I find it hard to remember all he 
But this | know: my answers showed 
my utter friendlessness, my poverty, my weakness, 
my need. It is a strange thought, and doubly 
strange when I think how strong he looked—and 
how uncharitable and unsympathetic—but I can- 
not rid myself of the bekief that I was chosen be- 
cause my condition was lower and more degraded 
and pitiable than that of any one else who applied. 

‘‘T can only recommend you, and use my in- 
‘*but I think you will 


Some one had taken 


asked me. 


fluence,” he said to me; 


be elected.” 


Then he told me where to meet him at six 
o'clock. 
I met him there. 


I remained until half-past eight, while he went 
away on ** business,” as he said. At that hour he 
He said I was ** elected.” I went with 
Ile procured me a full outfit of the finest 
clothing to be obtained ; I had never seen better 
among my wealthy friends in my old-time home. 

Then we went away, in a closed carriage, | 
We entered a large building, 
dark and gloomy outside; we found it lighted 
Within, 


returned. 
him. 


knew not whither. 


I cannot describe the seene. There were fount- 
and and birds in all the immense 
Pictures of almost priceless value covered 
the walls. We wandered from room to room of 
this palatial structure. In one room there was 
* magnificent library; in another, a cabinet of 
specimens in natural history; in another there 


ains flowers 


roonis. 
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9” 
we 


were all sorts of chemicals and every variety of 
costly apparatus. What a mansion in which to 
be free to go and come at pleasure ! 
for leisure and for study ! 

It was ten o’clock when we entered a great hall 
laid for a banquet. 


what a place 


Eleven persons were seated 
at a great table, six on one side, five on the other. 
I had only time to notice that nine of them were 
gentlemen, and two ladies, before I was given a 
seat at the foot of the table, while my friend took 
the place of honor at the head, evidently to pre- 
side over the feast. 

He rose in his place. 

All the rest rose also. 

He filled his wine-glass, t 
every movement. 


] 


he rest following his 


‘*To the one who is gone,” he said. And all 


drank. 

‘To the new one come,” he said. And all 
drank again, while 1 bowed my acknowledg- 
ments. 


*'To our next banquet,” he said. 

Then every glass was filled. Every gliss was 
raised high above the heads of the holders. Eaeh 
one stepped back slowly from the table, seeming 
to keep time to some unsung dirge of which the 
remembered music was stirring in their mem- 
moved back until they had taken thirtcen 


and 


orles 3 
steps each, and then suddenly dashed glasses 
wine upon the floor, 
* Life is a breath; 
Night bringeth death 
Keep, while we may, 
Care away!” 

That was what they chanted, as they slowly 
moved back to their seats again. 

Then the feast. Ilow hungry I was! 
how prudent I had been compelled to be! and 
now there was an abundance of every delicacy 
which any region of earth or sea could furnish, 
and I had but to put forth my hand and take it. 
How thirsty I was! and-every vineyard under 
every sunny sky had contributed its oldest and 
mellowest treasures for our use, 

It was late when the feast was done. 

‘“Will you join us 7 
asked me. 

I suppose I had much wine 
heart and benumbing my brain. 
“*T will join you,” I said. 
They read their laws. I did not understand 
them. I do not remember what they were. | 
only know that every member receives ten dollars 
every evening from the treasurer, and that his 
only duty is to visit the grave of the man who 
founded the society, once each day. Having 
done that, he is entitled to the money; having 

neglected it, he is entitled to nothing. 
I have a copy of the rules or laws. Doubtless | 


came 


"—this was the. question 


beating in my 
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THE GREAT COTTON BELT.— COTTON-PICKING AT DAHOMEY, MISS., THE LARGEST PLANTATION IN THE WORLD 


(33,000 acrEs). 


shall understand them better in the morning. I 
must sleep now. 

July 14th. I have read the rules again. How 
horrible they are! I will write a portion of them 
here. No wonder they are very secret about their 
initiation of members. It is not strange they fill 
i man with wine before they ask him to take oath 
to keep these awful rules. What will not men do 
for money? What will they not do? I’was one 
of those who went to the grave of the founder of 
this club to-day—one of those who drew my ten 
dollars of the treasurer to-night. Since the wicked 
old man died, almost fifty years ago, what horrors 
have happened because of his awful legacy! These 
are some of the rules: 

** 1. This Society shall be known as the Sociefy 
of Thirteen. 

**2. It shall hold an Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet on the evening of every 13th of July in the 
house which I have left to them by will. 

‘*3. Every living member shall be bound by his 
oath of admission to be present at every Annual 
Banquet. 

‘4, No member shall ever be released or ex- 
cused from membership or its duties. Death 


-SEE PAGE 279. 


alone shall terminate the membership of any per- 
son who has once been admitted. 

**5. At least one new member shall be admitted 
every year, by vote of the surviving members, on 
the evening of the 13th of July, at a business 
meeting held prior to the banquet. As many new 
members shall be elected and admitted as there 
have been deaths among the members during the 
year. 

**6§. Thirteen ivory baits of uniform size, num- 
bered consecutively from one to thirteen, the first 
one to be red and the thirteenth black, shall be 
distributed impartially among the members, in 
such a manner as they may adopt, at some time or 
times during each year beginning on the 13th of 
July. 

“7. The person hating the black ball, num- 
bered ‘13,’ shall retire from membership before 
the close of the year, unless some other member 
shall lose his life as the result of sickness or acci- 
dent. When a member has drawn the black ball, 
he (or she) shall inform every member of the fact. 

**8. The person drawing the red ball, the one 
which is numbered ‘1,’ shall preside at the next 
Annual Banquet. Ile shall be responsible for 
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seeing that the person above mentioned retires 
from the Society, unless there are other vacancies. 
He shall present as candidates the names of at 
least as many persons as there are vacancies to be 
filled, at the Annual Business Meeting. Other 
members shall have the right to submit names. 

«©9, Any member refusing or neglecting to per- 
form any duty imposed upon him by any of these 
rules shall be presented with the black ball a 
once, While the other balls, including the red one, 
shall be immediately distributed by lot among the 
other members.” 

Those are not all the rules, but they are horrible 
enough. Need I soil my book, my precious jour- 
nal, with more ? 

I will give something of the close of the dread- 
ful list : 

‘©47. No member shall hurt or injure any other 
member, except in accordance with these rules ; 
no member shall resist another in the exercise of 
his duty. 

«© 48. No member shall speak against another. 

‘*49, No member shall betray the secrets of the 
Society, under penalty of being made Vo. 13 at 
once. 

‘50. When a member is made No. 13, the for- 
mer holder of that number is entitled to one of the 
other balls, and his obligation to retire at the end 
of the year is removed. 

**51. Whenever any Banquet shall be held, at 
which there shall be less than thirteen present, or 
at which there shall not be at least one member 
who was never present before, the building and es- 
tute granted to the members of the Society of 
Thirteen shall revert to my legal heirs or their de- 
scendants. 

**52. Other rules, not opposed to these, may be 
adopted at any Business Meeting. None of these 
rules shall ever be amended or repealed.” 

That is all I care to write. In Heaven’s name, 
is it not enough ? 

I have seen a copy of the will of the founder of 
this society. The first five rules, and the fifty- 
first rule, are included in the will. The rest are 
the secret laws of the society. Was every any- 
thing more terrible ? More fiendish ? 

July 15th. 1 have found out about the way in 
which the numbers are distributed. There is a 
vase, a foot tall, in the vestibule of our building. 
The balls were put into that to-day. One has 
only to press a knot in the side of this iron re- 
ceptacle, and one of the balls falls out through a 
little spout at the bottom. I have not tried fate 
yet. One is not compelled to do so until two 
weeks before the banquet. It is almost ayear. A 
year is a long time! But how short the days are ! 

I went down to the founder’s grave this after- 
noon. One of the rules, as well as his will, gives 


each member who does that the pay I have al- 
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ready mentioned. Iam poor, very poor, and I took 
my money. I saw another member, a man worth 
at least a million of dollars, take his money, too. 
July 16th. I have been very restless to-day. | 
thought at first that I would not attend church, 
Then I took a sudden notion I would go. I de- 
cided not to attend where I usually went. So | 
went far away from there; I did not know the 
name of the clergyman ; I did not know the name 
of the denomination of those who worshiped there. 
There, was less form and ceremony than I had 
been used to, but the words I heard spoken were 
very solemn. I remember the text ; I am trying 
hard to forget it—‘‘The love of money is the root 
of all evil.” , 
Strangely enough, I had happened into the 


church where Chester Frost had attended. No 
one there knew where he had gone. No one 
there knew of the death he had died. No one 


there knew of the man I had seen lying in the 
morgue. The minister only knew of the fact 
that Chester Frost was missing, as so many men 
have been missing again and again in this great, 
wicked city—that he went away, for a little time, 
from the place which he called home, and that he 
never came back. The minister said a few kind 
words of him, when his-sermon was done, and 
there were many—some of them men who ha 
never known him, I doubt not—who shed tears. 
But I did not ; how could 1? My eyes were dry 
as though there had been dust in them. 

For I—I know who No. 13 was. I know who 
No. 1 was. I wonder whether I want to kill the 
coarse, cruel creature for it ? I wonder, if I knew 
he had drawn 13, whether I would pray God to 
let me draw 1? 

I did not go to church this afternoon ; I did 
not go this evening. I would not risk hearing 
such a discourse as I heard this morning. 

But my forenoon’s experience had one good 
effect. I did not visit the grave of the man who 
left this heritage of wickedness to us; I am ten 
dollars poorer to-night than I might have been ; 
I did not go for my share of the devil’s money to- 
night ; I am glad I did not. A man like me 
does not need three thousand six hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. A year is a very short time. 
That is a very large amount of money. 

July 17th. Can any one believe what I am 
writing ? Can I believe it myself? Is this one 
of the greatest cemeteries on Long Island ? Is 
New York so near that I can be there in less than 
an hour? Am [ living in the nineteenth cent- 
ury ? 

Alas, it is true! I came here with the treas- 
urer of the society this morning. We sat down 
by the grave of the man who has so wronged us-— 
so wronged humanity—one of us on one side of 
it, the other on the other. 




















The treasurer is a very old man. He has held 
his office for years. He has never drawn 13; nor 
has the dreadful 1 fallen to his lot. I wonder 
whether I shall live so long and be so fortunate ? 

He told me much of the man who lies buried 
here, and whose tombstone records more virtues 
than I have time or patience to write in my book. 

He had a strange history. Ile was arrested 
for murder, they say, in some other State, tried 
and acquitted. The treasurer thinks he was in- 
nocent; it is a legend of the Society of Thirteen 
that he was guiltless. But his neighbors shunned 
him ; he lost office, employment in his profession, 
friends, influence ; he had only fortune left ; he 
came to New York with that. 

He gathered a coterie of desperate characters 
about him; he held strange revels in the then 
new mansion which is now ours; his relatives 
forsook him; but no tangible crime was ever 
fastened upon him or his new-found friends. 

He died. There was a suspicion of suicide ; the 
facts were insufficient to prove it. Some whis- 
pered ‘*murder”; but the friends who were with 
him when he died proved themselves too strong 
and influential to make it quite safe to do more 
than whisper it when there was nothing in the 
way of evidence to offer. 

The man died on a 13th of July. He ordered 
that there should be a banquet when he was gone. 
His orders were carried out. 

It was found that his will left his house and his 
money to the Society of Thirteen. His relatives 
tried to prove that he had been mad. They failed. 

‘And so,” the treasurer said to me, ‘‘ the so- 
ciety has kept the money. The relatives fought 
us through the courts; since then they have di- 
vided their energies between fighting us in other 
ways and patiently waiting. Every year we have 
held our banquet in the house which was left us, 
though we have found the building on fire more 
than onee. Every living member has always at- 
tended, though we have dragged sick men from 
their beds of death more times than I care to tell 
in order that the living might not lose their 
rights to the money, and we have given heavy 
bail sometimes in order to have prisoners under 
suspicion with us. Once, one _of our members 
was under sentence of death; he was to be 
hanged before the date for our banquet. The 
heirs of the old rascal who left us his money 
secured a reprieve for the condemned, so that his 
death would not occur until after the date for the 
banquet.” 

“Well ?” I asked. 

“Well, he died in prison before the 13th of 
July,” said the treasurer, significantly. 

The treasurer is gone now. Iam alone. The 
dark is coming. Is it darker than the future ? 

July 18th. [have learned a new depth of degra- 
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dation to which the members of the Society oi 
Thirteen can descend. When I went, last night, 
to draw the price of my journey to the grave of 
the man who sold his own soul and bargained 
away the souls of countless others to the end that 
he might cheat those relatives who had waited for 
his wealth, every other member came in and drew 
his money too. Yet not one, except the treasurer 
and myself, had been near the grave that day. 

‘Why should it be otherwise ?” asked the treas- 
urer, smiling strangely when I mentioned the 
matter to him. ‘* Will not men lie for money ? 
Is the idea a new one to you? Why, my dear 
friend, some one of them may likely enough kill 
you before the year is out.” 

August 18th, It is a month since I have writ- 
ten. Merciful God ! did time ever go so fast ? 

I did not visit the grave of the dead to-day, 
but I said I did; I made myself a liar. I think 
the treasurer knew I was one, for he smiled 
strangely at me. Oh, well! What do I care ? 
It is long since I blamed any one for so little a 
dishonor as a lie is; it must be a whole long 
month since I put the record of such foolish seru- 
ples upon paper. 

August 20th. Sunday again. I touched the 
knob on the vase last night. Low easily it moves ! 
I took my hand away before a ball could roll out. 
Hlow I trembled ! What did I wish 2? What did 
I fear ? God knows. My head is in such a whirl, 
I cannot tell. 

August 27th. Another week is gone. I have 
so much to write. I lay among the tall grasses 
and sweet flowers by our 
(Heaven curse him!) all day long to-day. Iam 
home now, home to write this. Is it strange that 
I am still in the same humble lodgings which 


benefactor’s grave 


I occupied before I became one of the Thirteen ? 
I cannot think it strange when I remember that 


as 
— 


single month or week or day may bring me to 
my grave—or to something waqrse. For 

But [ will write that later. 

I took two books with me to-day. One would 
have laughed to see so well-dressed and well-kept 
aman as I poring over a book on psychology. 
Why should I—I, with no care nor needs for the 
morrow’s food or raiment—trouble myself regard - 
ing the science of mind or the problems of the 
human soul? But might not the holy angels 
have wept over me as I read page after page of 
the work on ethics which I had brought with 
me ? What a happy man he must have been who 
wrote it! How Lenvied him! The introduction 
says that he lived a life of pain; that the book 
was written in the intervals between periods of 
hard and exhausting labor; and that he died 
alone, in a garret, of starvation. No matter. / 
envy him! It is so hard for me to forget that I 
am a Gualdino. 
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I have studied hard to-day. I have read. I 
have pondered. My thoughts have been agon- 
izing. Let me write down my questions here. 
Perhaps I can answer them when I have had more 
time—more rest—rest—rest ! 

How long will this hideous compact of crime 
last 2? How long will the society hold its banquet 
every year? Will no one be brave enough to 
burn the building ? Will no member go bravely 
to his own death, that others may be freed from 
this dreadful bondage ? 

Am I—I—brave enough to make this thing : 
horror of the past, 
instead of a men- 


— 


ace for the fut- 
ure? I do not 
know. I must 


sleep—and wake 
to think again. 

I must not for- 
get to write what 
I started to put 
down some time 
ago. It is this: 
Ten members 
drew balls last 
night. They are 
all happy, for all 
the balls were 
white. Fool— 
fool! Why did I 
not draw before ? 
I have only my- 
self to blame. 

A white ball ; 
the black ball of 
death; the red 
ball of murder ; 
those are the ones 
which are left. 

The man who 
killed Chester 
Frost ; a woman ; 
myself ; those are 
the ones to draw 
the balls. 

Could I killa woman ? Am I weak enough to 
allow a woman to kill me? Will I meekly allow 
the aman who sent Chester Frost to his death to 
add me to his victims ? Bat has he not suffered 


too? Can I kill him, and ever know peace after- 
ward ? If he had killed for love or revenge, I 
a 


But no doubt his duty was a torture, his crime 
its own punishment. What shall I do ? 

August 29th. Yesterday and to-day have been 
eventful, strangely eventful. I must 
them. 

Yesterday morning there was a letter from my 


write of 


aL oe 
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father. I was proud, too proud to open it. [| 
cast it into the fire. Last night there was an- 
other. I had forgotten some of my pride. | 


opened this one. 

My father is on his death-bed. The dishon- 
ored woman for whom he cast me out from home 
and friends has found deeper depths of shame 
than I ever knew or guessed. She has fled. No 
one in Italy knows whether she is living or dead. 
I think no one cares. 

My father begs my return—he implores my for- 
giveness. I have spent a night and a day in 
thought. I have 
made my decision. 
I shall forgive. I 
am not utterly 
lost. Down the 
steep sides of the 
pit into which I 
have fallen the 
great and good 
God has stretched 
His hand of help. 
I will not be lost. 
I will be saved. I 
will go home. 
Over something 
of the life I have 
led I must shut 
the lips of silence. 
But I will live and 
die a true and 
worthy Gualdino. 

August 30th. I 
have tried it. I 
have failed. I had 
my passage paid 
for. I was going 
aboard the ship. 
They brought me 
back. 

“No living 
man of the Thir- 
teen will be allow- 
ed to leave New 
York ; persist, 
and you will be voted No. 13.” Those were the 
words which stood between me and hope. It was 
the treasurer who said them. IIe is a greedy wolf 
at heart. 

I came back. 
died ? 

I cannot sleep to-night. My brain seems on 
fire. I must go to the druggist and get some- 
thing which will give me rest. 

August 31st, Two of the Thirteen were killed 
to day. How happy I am! And how strange it 
seems to write down that death has caused me 
happiness ! 
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I wonder if I had better have 
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It was an accident. I saw it all. Ishall never shaken it; no change can possibly have taken 
forget it. I never can. place within between the time when the one be- 
A light carriage, with our treasurer and another fore me drew his chance in the lottery of death and 
man who belonged to the Thirteen, came slowly the time when I came to try my fate. And yet 
down the crowded street. A team hitched to a I find myself wondering whether the result would 
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heavy truck took fright ; they wentcrashing down have been the same if there had not been two 
the street. And then—the treasurer and hiscom- dead men in the street a mile away—whether I 
panion were among the wreckage of their carriage should have been fortunate if I had not known 


—dead—dead—dead ! Yes, thank (od, dead ! how unfortunate they had been. 
And I hurried away to the building we own. I drew the white ball. 
I pressed the knob in the vase. No jar has [ have until July 13th, 1884, at least. Almost 
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two years, at least. When I think of what the 
last few weeks have been, two years is almost an 
eternity. 

July 14th, 1883, We held our banquet last 
night. I—I fear I am a little the worse this 
morning for the liquor I drank. And yet 

I think memory is not cheating me this morn- 
And if it is not, my cousin Francesca—the 
woman for whose foul sake my life was given, in 
silence and pride, to awful ruin—was one of the 
I cannot tell why. I do not 
know whether she has followed me, madly. de- 
sirous of winning me in spite of what she has 





ing. 


new members. 


heen and is, or whether she has sunk so low that 
the same sort of accident which made me a mem- 
ber has also made her one of the Thirteen. God 
help her! God pity her! A woman must have 
sinned and suffered indeed to have fallen from 
the height which belonged to Francesca Gualdino 
once—down—down-—down to such a hell as this. 

What shall I say of the other new member ? 
What shall I say of Alice ? I sat next her last 
night, quite by accident, of course, for I had 
never seen her before, and I talked with her a 
little. 

Perhaps I said more than I should have done 
if it had not been for the hot eyes of Francesca, 
which followed my every movement. 

Alice! What a sweet name! 

I do not know the rest of her name. 
me that she did not know it herself. 

Alice—only Alice—until—unless 

Can it be that the wine is in my head yet ? 

I got a letter from Italy this morning. It tells 
me my father is dead. It tells me another has 
the gold and the houses and the lands which 
should have been mine. No matter; I shall be 
content here—perhaps. 

What sort of woman is Alice? Purity’s self ! 
A beauty that is grand ; a grace that fascinates ; 
these she has. But she is a nameless child of the 
slums; a girl who has had crime and degradation 
about her all her life ; a woman who has kept her- 
self clean and white among the fierce fires of per- 
dition itself; a born saint, to whom membership 
among the Thirteen is a step upward toward the 
heaven her life will help her win. 

And I—I, a Gualdino—I, proud of the name I 
have been so weak as to dishonor—I love this 
white flower which has grown upward toward 
God’s blue sky and sunlight from the very mouth 
of the pit which is bottomless. 

I must be careful. 


She told 





I know Francesca’s nature. 


I know Alice’s 


delicate 


I must be patient. 
purity. 

But, unless the wine has lasted longer than 
usual, I love her—I love her—I love her! 

January Ist, 1884. | am blessed at last, blessed 
beyond my just deserts, blessed beyond anything 


which I had really dared imagine. For when I 
asked my lily, my pearl, my peerless treasure, for 
the priceless blessing of her love—when I asked 
for a New Year’s present of her own sweet self— 
she told me she loved me. 
loves me. 


Alice loves me! Alice 
We will find a way for rising higher 
and growing better. We will live to laugh over 
the days when the power of the dread Thirteen 
shadowed our lives. 

She loves me. She does not know my name, my 
history, my family. She loves ME; she has put 
her kisses upon my lips. My months of patient 
persistence have given me the victory. 

January 2d. Why does the man who killed 
Chester Frost look on my sweetheart as he does ? 
Was it not enough for him to rob me of my dear- 
est friend ? 

January 9th. Ihave done it. I feared I should. 
I ought not to have followed him. One should 
not trifle with fate. 

It was easy. One quick, strong blow. That 
was all. Icutso deep, he never groaned, He only 
turned and looked at me as he fell into the water. 
I wonder whether Chester Frost looked at him in 
that way ? I pity him the life he has led since, if 
that did happen. 

I wish he had not:looked into my eyes. Why 
could he not have died without doing that? | 
shall never forget his look of scorn. I shut my) 
eyes, and I see him. 

There has been an inquest. Noone knows any- 
thing about it; no one suspects—unless it i 
l'rancesca. Another year without a fateful ‘15° 
for some one of us. Am I glad? 

Why did I kill him? I do not quite know. 

It might have been justice to have avenged a 
cruel deed he did. 

But 

Did I kill him because he murdered Chester 
Frost ? 

Or 

Did I murder him because he loved Alice ? 

July 14th, 1884. The morning light is in the 
sky, but I have not been in bed since the banquet. 

I have so much to write, so much of which | 
must think. 

The new member is a man who is half dead with 
consumption ; he acts as though he found it difli- 
cult to keep up and about; he will go, I doubt 
not, before the 13th day of July, 1885. 

I think all are anxious to avoid recourse to the 
lottery of life and death, anxious to have the va- 
eancy filled among our number be due to natural 
causes—or all but one. 








I am not quite sure of 
I saw her looking at poor little Alice, 
last night, so cruelly. And she told me that she 
saw me kill the man I did. Curse her! why did 
she follow me and watch me ? I did not guess she 
would do it. 


Francesca. 
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July 31st. Francesca has made her purpose evi- 
dent. She has money now, money by the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Don’t ask me how she got it ; ask the poor fool 
who has fallen in love with her handsome face, and 
who believes she always tells him the truth with 
her lips and her eyes and her caresses. Go to 
Wall Street, and ask him. 

Francesca has money. You can guess how she 
has coaxed it from the man who has lavished it 
upon her. Do you know why she wanted it ? 
1)o you know the savage tenderness she has always 
had for me ? 

There is a yacht down the harbor. Francesca’s 
lover’s money bought it. Every man upon it is 
her willing slave and tool. She has offered to fly 
with me to—anywhere. She assures me we can 
go in safety. She pledges me wealth enough to 
live in luxury all our lives beyond the murderous 
reach of the cruel Thirteen. She promises me a 
life-time of devotion; she promises treachery to 
her latest lover. 

And besides 

She threatens! She holds my crime against 
me; she holds the consequences of it over my 
head. And she looks at Alice as a famished 
tigress might look. 

Poor Alice! But Francesca dares not touch her 
unless—unless 

August Ist. That which I could not write last 
night I must write to-night. Francesca dares 
touch my Alice now, for the power of the dread 
Thirteen is behind her. She bantered my love 
to try her fate at the vase this afternoon ; Alice 
drew 13; Francesca drew 1. 

What can I do? Life is very sweet ; love is 
sweeter. But I would do anything hard and 
dread to save the woman I love so dearly. 








‘¢The yacht is in the harbor,” said Francesca, 
‘‘and I give you until to-morrow to decide.” 

August 2d. I have decided. My love shall live. 
I will go. I shall leave these lines to tell her and 
the world the history of my broken life. That 
will be all. And it will be best. 

Iam alone in the house of the Thirteen. 
cesca is waiting in her yacht. 
where my Alice is to-night. I shall never see her 
again. Ihave kissed her for the last time. I am 
going—going to a better life than this has been. 

This is the library. I may seem studious to- 
night, for there are hundreds of volumes piled 
up on the floor. 

Beyond is the chemical laboratory. 
strange compounds there. 

Do you know where I am going? Do you 
know how ? Do you know that I shall leave no 
horror of Thirteen behind me to haunt the years ? 

How this red liquid would throb in vein and 
artery—for a little time! 

There! I can feel it! 
long ! 

How these books, sprinkled—so—with a little 
petroleum, would burn ! 

Gods! How they do burn! Farewell, Alice! 

I will throw this book into the dark street. 


Fran- 
God only knows 


There are 


9 


I shall feel nothing 


EXTRACT FROM A NEWSPAPER OF AUGUST 3p, 1884. 


‘(THere is reason for fearing that a man is burned in 
the old building that was consumed last night, though no 
one seems to know positively. A lawyer informed our re- 
porter that the destruction of this building gives a large 
property to certain heirs who have been unjustly kept 
from its possession ; he could give no particulars, and may 
be mistaken. We shall furnish our readers with all in- 
formation which can be secured.” 
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By WILLIAM HosEA BALLOU. 


No INDUSTRY gives occupation to so many peo- 
ple as cotton, except, perhaps, journalism. Cer- 
tainly, no product affords so much labor, nor 
have we record of any industry which holds up 
its head so far back in history. 

“Cotton ” seems to be one of the first words 
man ever wrote or inscribed on parchment. Go 
into the ruins of buried civilizations in Yucatan, 
so old that all we know of Egypt seems young in 
comparison, and there we find evidences of cot- 
ton, Cross the seas again, and in Africa, on the 
oldest evidences of the existence of man, read 
“Cotton”! Pliny says that cotton garments were 
worn by the Egyptians over a thousand years be- 
fore Christ. Livy says that Lucullus Spinthes 


invented awnings of cotton. Cmrsar is reported 
to have covered the Forum with cotton cloth. 
Every man, woman and child in every land where 
commerce reaches out wears or uses cotton cloth 
in some form. 

Cotton is cultivated on immense areas of the 
earth—in the British Isles, South America, India, 
Africa and the United States. After the cotton 
is picked there is the mad rush for the gins. 
After it is baled we see immense trains en route 
for the markets, long lines of river steamers mak- 
ing for the sea-ports ; we see wharves piled high 
with bales; we see ocean steamships by scores 
being laden to the water-line ; we see the never- 
ceasing distribution among the innumerable mills ; 
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ASSORTING SLIGHTLY BURNED COTTON. 


we see the cotton-seeds gathered at the myriad 
compressors to be denuded of their oil; we see 
the cotton cloth taken from the mills to the stores 
of every city, village and town in the world ; and 
at last we see the citizens of every country mak- 
ing their purchases for personal wear. The sub- 
ject affords a colossal field for study and the pen. 
It fairly bristles with statistics, and must afford 
the data gatherers and the mathematicians spasms 
of delight. 

Dear reader, if you happen to have a piece of 
cotton cloth about you, take a look at it, and 
estimate how many things in this world have 
given you more pleasure. When you plunge into 
bed so tired that nothing else could, perhaps, 
arouse you to a single sensation of pleasure, what 
is it gives you a gasp of delight at the moment 
when you sink into the soundest slumber ? That 
pair of clean, cool cotton sheets, is it not? Is 
there any way by which I can present some in- 
formation concerning the origin of those sheets 
without bewildering you with the demon of statis- 


tics ? Within a subject which girdles the earth 
there must be some grains of thought that can be 
put before you without strangulation. Perhaps 
if you were to go with me and examine the in- 
dustry, as I did, you might enjoy the trip in a 
manner commensurate with my enjoyment. 

One might go first to New England and witness 
the manufacture of cotton cloth in the many mills 
of that section ; but the fact is, that, in accord- 
ance with nearly all industries in this country, 
the New England cotton-mill is disappearing—in 
other words, is migrating South to the productive 
fields. One might as well go South at once. The 
first sign of the cotton industry will be seen at 
Louisville, where are some of the latest styles in 
mills and inventions. About the time we reach 
Columbia, in Tennessee, a glance out of the win- 
dow of the Pullman car will reveal the first of 
the long trains on the Louisville and Nashville 
Road loaded with bales of cotton. At New Or- 
leans the train will stop amid a pandemonium of 
cotton-bales and barrels of sugar and molasses—I 
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should have said a pandemonium of smells arising 
from these. The wharves where the passenger- 
trains stop have little else visible. 

Of course, we will go to the hotel first, and get 


rested ; but when we step out upon the street, 


almost the first object to which the attention of 
the stranger is directed is the Cotton Exchange. 
Once inside of its lofty portals, the secretary, Mr. 
Henry G. Hestor, will make out a card of tempo- 
rary membership, and then permit you to hear the 
bulls and bears yell like the traditional Comanche 
Indians. It is evident here, or after a further 
view of the city, that cotton is king of New Or- 
leans, the largest cotton-market in America, and 
the second in importance in the world; that more 
people daily shout its virtues, or, rather, prices, 
than engage in any other business. The Cotton 
Exchange structure is massive, constructed of 
granite. It cost something over $200,000, and 
has a membership of 500. It stands to represent 
the florid style of the French-Italian architecture, 
of which the City of Paris, as well as this Paris 
of America, is proud. In front it enjoys the 
support of Carytides and giant figures of Ceres 
and Mercury, representative of agriculture and 
commerce. The interior represents an elabo- 
rately ornate appearance and a prodigality of 
decoration and fresco. Surrounding a centre- 
piece of gold, crimson and lilac are four paint- 
ings: ** De Soto’s First View of the Mississippi,” 
‘La Salle Taking Possession of Louisiana, ‘‘ The 
Jetties at the South Pass,” and a ‘‘ Cotton-pick- 
ing in the Field.” The walls abound in griffins’ 
heads, set in panels, having ornate borders. Rich 
friezes with rosettes and gold predominate, with 
flowers, fruits, wreaths and festoons. The ceiling 
is supported by four double-columns, ornamented 
half-way up with rosettes of rich design. Inside 
and out the structure is beautiful, and in perfect 
harmony with the delicious Spring climate only 
found along the shores of the Gulf. 

Cotton plantations are confined to a zone and 
soil peculiar to the plant. With exception of a 
small area, only white cotton is grown in this 
country. The exceptional area lies one hundred 
and twenty miles west of New Orleans, in the Par- 
ish of New Iberia, where is the peculiar cotton- 
culture of the Acadians. These people cultivate 
only the brown cotton, variously referred to as 
nankeen, and also as Egyptian cotton. Their 
methods are purely primitive, and have no connec- 
tion with commerce. They have their own and 
antique looms, on which they weave their own 
cloth, and almost entirely for their own wear. 

I saw the Acadian women weaving cotton cloths 
at the Cotton Palace in New Orleans, which had 
an existence there during the early part of 1889. 
The loom resembled that still in use by the old 
Dutch families in New York State, but which is 


used for the weaving of flax. The cloths which 
the Acadians produce in this primitive fashion 
rary not only in patterns, but in weight. 

After an examination of the Cotton Exchange 
and the miles of cotton-wharves of New Orleans, 
one is glad to get out among the plantations and 
have a run across the country on horseback. The 
great Mississippi bottom and delta is a vast prai- 
rie formed by the alluvial deposits of the Father 
of Waters. These deposits vary in depth, and in 
some places are over athousand feet deep. Their 
different values as soil are quite wholly dependent 
on the atmosphere, since the silt is precisely the 
same in character from the Jetties to Cairo. It is 
evident that the Gulf atmosphere is responsible 
for the quality of soil in which sugar-cane is raised, 
and that the peculiar moisture from the Gulf falls 
as far north as Vicksburg, the southern limit of 
cotton. The cotton soil is undoubtedly sur- 
charged with the moisture of the river atmos- 
phere, which has a different quality from that of 
the Gulf. The Gulf atmosphere is largely trop- 
ical ; the river atmosphere is mostly semi-tropical. 

To reach the cotton belt we must take the 
north-bound train or the river steamer, and travel 
one hundred and eighty-five miles in a bee-line. 
Across this magnificent stretch of level prairie 
there is an endless succession of immense sugar 
plantations, as beautiful to look upon as art and 
nature can make them, and yet subject to period- 
ical destruction by the terrible floods of the Mis- 
sissippi. Of these, the Burnside plantation is 
undoubtedly the largest and most showy. All 
along, a lofty levee hides the river from an unin- 
terrupted view. The sight-seer is treated to a 
picturesque panorama of old sugar-mills, old 
drainage-wheels, abandoned structures, mostly in 
a state of decay and ruin, often relics of the war. 
The whitewashed cottages of the negroes are 
Jargely in the majority, and completely surround 
the plantation mansions of the planters. 

Before Vicksburg is reached the sugar-cane be- 
gins to disappear; there are a few plantations 
upon which both cane and cotton are grown, and 
then sugar is entirely obliterated. Afterward, 
for 400 miles, little else under cultivation, save 
cotton, is visible. 

Continuing northward for 325 miles, we reach 
at last ‘‘ Dahomey,” the largest cotton plantation 
in the world. It is called ‘‘ Dahomey ” after the 
province of the King of Dahomey in Africa. It 
is owned by Mr. James 8. Richardson, of New Or- 
leans, who is now, as his father was before him, 
the cotton-king of the world—that is, he plants 
and raises more cotton and owns more cotton- 
lands than any other person. The plantation of 
Dahomey covers 33,000 acres, or about 51 square 
miles, and comprises two-thirds of the cotton 
possessions of this proprietor. It is located in 























Bolivar County, Miss., within two and one-half 
miles from the river of that name, and while only 
325 miles north of New Orleans by rail, is nearly 
800 miles away by river. It is for this reason, no 
doubt, that the railway has nearly destroyed the 
former immense river traffic. 

Dahomey at present has 9,000 acres under cul- 
tivation ; that is, there are 24,000 acres not given 
to cotton-culture. ‘To this about 1,500 acres are 
cleared and added annually from the forest-lands, 
There are 7,700 acres given exclusively to cotton- 
culture, or about 12 square miles, which is really 
a large area to cover, requiring the care of an 
army of people. I arrived at Dahomey in the 
early part of March, and had a good view of the 
extensive operations upon the place. The Louis- 
ville, New Orleans and Texas Railway crosses the 
property, a straight stretch of six and one-half 
miles, in which there are three stations, Lobdell, 
Dahomey and Benoit. Of there are 
branches of the railway and switches penetrating 
the plantation for convenience in shipping the 
cotton, and these, together with the main line, 
amount to twenty miles of rails. The proprietor 
owns the branch tracks, together with some roll- 
ing-stock of his own, making him independent of 
the railway company, so far as the operations 
within the place are concerned. 

A negro can work six acres, and will then usu- 
ally raise more cotton than he will pick. There 
are several elements to a population of a planta- 
tion. Besides the laborers proper there is a body 
of “‘ floaters,” who come and go, and cannot be 
ilepended on. ‘There are also many children not 
old enough to work, but by the time they become 
twelve years of age they are usually put to work 
in the field. Most of the women work in the 
field, though the instances are not a few in which 
the man will not permit his wife and daughters 
to engage in outdoor labor. There is also a class 
called ‘‘dead-heads,” who are too old or too 
young to labor. About 600 mules are required 
to do the animal labor, besides which there are 
a considerable number of saddle-horses, and, of 
course, many packs of sporting dogs, besides the 
rabble of curs which act as parasites to the negro. 

Of the 9,000 acres under cultivation, 400 rep- 
resent garden patches; 400, roads, turning rows 
and ditches ; 300, clover and grass; and 200, millet 
and peas for fodder—which would leave 7,700 for 
cotton. Allowing one laborer to each six acres of 
cotton, there would be 1,283 laborers. An allow- 
ance of two dead-heads to each laborer would 
amount to 2,566 dead-heads, too old or too young 
to work. The floating labor, used for ditching, 
clearing and fencing lands, teamsters and other 
job workers, amounts to about five hundred col- 
ored persons, making a total black population 
on the plantation of Dahomey of 4,350. This 


course, 
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applies to the plantation only during the period 
exclusive of the picking season. During the 
picking season this number is doubled or trebled, 
according to the number of negroes that can be 
secured from the hill country of Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Georgia and Louisiana. The 
white population may be estimated at less than 
100 connected with the plantation. Of these 
there are 4 managers and 11 assistants ; 13 clerks 
in three stores ; and of carpenters, mechanics and 
saw-mill men about 40. The town of Benoit was 
and is being built by the proprietor. It was 
named after Mr. Augustus W. Benoit, the agent 
of Dahomey. Construction began last Summer. 
At present the population comprises about 400 
people, white and colored. Here are a number of 
handsome homes, stores, schools and churches. 
There is also a cotton-seed oil mill, with a ca- 
pacity of 60 tons per day. It is a peculiar fact 
that the white employés are single with one ex- 
ception, a fact which unmarried ladies should 
note. Even the manager of the planting opera- 
tions at Dahomey, Mr. Charles D. Patterson, is a 
young bachelor. All the white employés are 
young men. 

The planting of cotton-seed on Dahomey begins 
usually on March 20th, but is occasionally delayed 
by high water in the Mississippi. The cotton- 
seed is planted yearly in rows opened by a bull- 
tongue plow, which leaves a furrow in the top of 
a ridge three inches deep. The seed is sown by 
hand, mostly by women. The sowers take a bag 
of seed and throw the little pellets with skill and 
accuracy. After the sowing the harrow follows, 
filling up the drill and covering the seed. 

The sprouting depends on the moisture in the 
ground. The sprout comes up at once under the 
influence of a warm rain, within three days if 
there is sufficient moisture in the soil, and within 
three weeks without either of these favorable con- 
ditions. When the sprout is a couple of inches 
high, it is ‘‘ barred off,” a process which consists 
of shaving off the sides of the row, leaving one 
straight row. After this barbering is attended to, 
women and children “‘ crop out ” the plants, leav- 
ing single plants at distances from each other of 
twelve inches. This is called ‘‘ bringing the cot- 
ton to a stand.” The next thing is “ dirtying” 
the plant with a plow, which throws the dirt 
back to the row and the fine dirt around the little 
stalk, which strengthens it. Cultivation of the 
cotton-plant consists simply in keeping it clear of 
weeds, and the land stirred so it will not harden. 
This is done with harrows, turning-plows and 
cultivators. 

The picking usually begins in August, about 
the middle to the latter part of the month. It is 


all done by hand—the great impediment of the 
industry. 


There has been no machine invented 
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which picks cotton so successfully as the negress. 
The negro is paid seventy-five cents for picking 
one hundred pounds of seed-cotton. There are 
thirty-three pounds of lint in this, which makes 
the cost of picking two and one-fourth cents per 
pound of lint. The negro is a peculiar fellow, 
who will pick as much or as little cotton as he 
pleases, and usually will stop picking when he 
gets money enough ahead to supply his wants, or 
with which to have a good time. 
pounds of cotton-seed to 100 pounds of lint. A 
wench will pick from 150 to 200 pounds of cotton 
per day; aman, from 225 to 350 pounds. Dur- 
ing planting seasons the wages are 75 cents per 
day, so that a laborer stands a chance to earn 
money the year round; and as a picker, from a 
dollar to several dollars per day. The negro 
easily lives on seventy-five cents per week, and, if 
he desired, could save large earnings annually. 
He has all the credit he wants, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact of cheap living usually manages to 
owe all he earns for material for which he has 
little use. There are, however, many well-to-do 
and some wealthy negroes. 

A good average of productiveness is three- 
fourths of a bale per acre, but much land pro- 
duces a bale per acre, and often instances of 1,200 
pounds per acre are noted in some localities. <A 
bale comprises 500 pounds of lint, which should 
pring $50 in the market, and the seed &6 per 
acre, making an average which cotton-land should 
produce of $56 per acre. 

The cotton-lint goes from the field directly to 
the gin—a cylinder with a series of circular saws 
which revolve between riffs, which catch and pull 
off the lint and seeds. The seeds fall on the floor. 
The lint passes back through the gin by the 
power of a bristle-brush that strips it from the 
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saw-teeth. The brush creates a draught that 
carries the lint backward like a snow-storm. The 


gin is about 6 feet long, 43 feet wide, and as 
high. The gin-houses are about 60 x 100, feet in 
area, and store the cotton until it is ginned. The 
seed is gathered and taken to a store-house of its 
own, where it is put in sacks and sent to the oil- 
mill. 

The oil-mill has a series of separators which 
part the hull from the meat. The hull is con- 
ducted by conveyors to the furnaces and used as 
fuel. The meat is conducted by conveyors to the 
heaters, cooked, and while hot put into pressors, 
where a steam or hydraulic pressure is used to 
force out the oil. 

The oil is sold to brokers. The bulk of it goes 
to Chicago, where it is converted into lard, paints, 
and a large variety of articles, not excluding olive- 
oil. Asa matter of fact, it is far healthier than 
lard and fully as nutritious as olive-oil. _Remark- 
able as it seems, this oil has one impediment to its 
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value for universal purposes. It contains a little 
gum which cannot be destroyed, and which gums 
machinery if used as a machine-lubricator. ‘The 
pulp is ground into meal and used as a fertilizer 
and to feed cattle. One man at Gretna, opposite 
New Orleans, keeps for the beef market an average 
of 18,000 cattle which he feeds and fattens upon 
the pulp of cotton-seed. 

One thing needed in the Yazoo delta, so called, 
is an abundance of negro labor. The Yazoo delta 
comprises a strip of land lying between Memphis 
and Vicksburg and the Mississippi and Yazoo 
Rivers. The Yazoo rises near to Memphis and 
near to the Mississippi. The two rivers curve 
away from each other for many miles, coming to- 
gether again and joining near to Vicksburg, in- 
closing 6,648 miles, of which 27 are in the State 
of Tennessee and the remainder in Mississippi. 
Most of the delta is a swamp-forest country, the 
soil being the richest for cotton upon the globe. 
Within here and within all of the Mississippi River 
bottom is room for the entire colored population 
of the United States, and all of it is actually 
needed to clear and drain the land and keep it 
under cotton cultivation. The wealthy planters 
and syndicates, and the Louisville, New Orleans 
and Texas Railway, and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway, are bringing negroes into the bot- 
tom land by the thousand. There were 30,000 
negroes brought in during 1889, and over 100,000 
altogether. It is proposed to secure every negro 
family possible, and during coming years an enor- 
mous exodus from yarious parts of the continent 
to this negro paradise may be expected, and per- 
haps a negro State established. 

I went over the delta country by rail and on 
horseback. After a personal inspection made 
on horseback, in a ride of 150 miles, I can say 
that I have nowhere seen such a happy and 
contented set-of people as the negroes in the 
Yazoo delta. A negro has water, wood, a house 
and one acre of land free of rent and all cost. 
The houses are whitewashed and have windows, a 
condition seldom seen in the thin-soiled portions 
of the Carolinas and other Southern States. 
Many negroes have their own cows, calves, mares 
and goats, and, of course, poultry. This is a land 
of plenty, of water-melons, ’coons, ’possums, deer, 
bear, ducks—everything that the negro regards 
as a luxury. When the negroes arrive they are 
usually destitute, and the cost of their transporta- 
tion, $23 per head, is paid by the planters. They 
are at once given homes, fuel, implements, and set 
to work. In other words, their happiness begins 
upon arrival. 

The Carolinas are likely to be white States some 
day, and then the colored brother in Congress will 
be no more. He doesn’t desire to go to Congress 


after he arrives in the Yazoo delta. The spectacle 

















THE GREAT 
of so many contented, and of not a few prosper- 
ous and wealthy, of his race fires him with other 
than political ambitions, and there opens for him 
a new and vast horizon with wealth as its rim. 
The soil adapted to cotton is a blue loam or 
‘‘buckshot.” When first turned over by the 
plow it is black and strong ; when the rain falls 
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upon it, it divides into pellets, the size of buck- 
wheat. Blue loam is composed largely of the 
deposits of swamps, but here it is much mixed 
with the alluvial deposit of the river. 

The cotton-plant is said to have more insect en- 
emies than any other plant which grows. The 
army-worm destroys the leaves and eats the 
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shucks. The boll-worm destroys the cotton boll by 
boring into it. The principal destructive agent 
of these pests is Paris green. 

Ditching is conducted on an extensive scale. 
It is confined mainly to the flat lands. Very lit- 
tle, if any, tile draining is done, as upon sugar 
plantations, because cotton-land is so plentiful at 
present. There is a greater scarcity of sugar- 
lands. The ditches of Dahomey alone equal 400 
acres, and mean an annual loss of 400 bales of cot- 
ton, which, with the seed, would add $22,400 to 
the productiveness of the place. The substitution 
of tile or underground drains would not only save 
this amount, but destroy the breeding-places of 
noxious insects, rats, moles, mice, snakes, etc. 
The sugar-lands are too rich for cotton, and every 
plant produced on them has a percentage of sac- 
charine matter in it. 

Wherever seed is sown by machine there is a 
saving of two bushels to the acre. A wench will 
sow three bushels of seed to the acre, two-thirds 
of which has to be cut out when sprouted, adding 
immensely to the amount of labor paid for. <A 
machine will sow a bushel to the acre. JHowever, 
the planters do not mind the waste of the cotton- 
seed, because it is an excellent fertilizer. 

The species of cotton most cultivated in the 
Yazoo delta is a mixture of the long and short 
staple, which are bred together to decrease the 
length of the long staple and to increase the 
length of the short staple. The cotton of the 
uplands has a staple of a little less than one 
inch. The delta or bottom-land cotton exceeds 
one inch in length by one-eighth. The sea-island 
cotton is not produced in this section to any great 
extent, it being too high a breed; but it is in- 
terbred, as are all good breeds, with those in- 
digenous to the soil. The sea-island cotton grows 
best in the Carolinas, and is worth about thirty 
cents more per pound than the Gulf and Missis- 
sippi River species. The length of its staple is 
nearly two inches—the longest staple known. Its 
periods of cultivation are about the same as of the 
other varieties. 

The cotton-producing States are: the two Car- 
olinas, Tennessee, (ieorgia, Arkansas, Florida, 


Texas, Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi. The 
annual product ranges from five and one-half 
to seven and one-fifth million bales. This prod- 
uct should bring the planters about $350,000,000 
on an average annually. Of this, the seed alone 
should bring $42,000,000. 

The only hope of an increase in the productive- 
ness of the United States in the annual output of 
cotton lies in the clearing of the swamp-lands of 
the Mississippi bottom and in the opening of new 
lands in Florida, It is possible that there may 
be an increase from Texas and from South-west- 
ern Tennessee, when cleared. But the Yazoo 
delta is the great hope of the country, and it is 
to that point that the attention of the negro and 
of capital should be directed. 

The United States neither consumes nor manu- 
factures very much of its own cotton. It exports 
over one-half of its product, and has less than 
15,000,000 spindles, as compared with nearly 
70,000,000 spindles in Europe. There are about 
30,000 square miles under cotton-culture in the 
United States. In India, 23,000 square miles are 
under cotton-culture ; in Egypt, 1,400 square 
miles; the area under culture in Brazil is not 
known to the deponent. 

To enter further into the statistical realm of 
cotton would be tedious. ‘To many, a description 
of a cotton-mill might be acceptable, but the in- 
ventive genius of America is revolutionizing the 
mill so rapidly that before this article gets into 
print the whole system may be changed. 

The most interesting spectacle which cotton 
presents is upon the wharves at New Orleans. 
There, the panorama of miles of bales being 
loaded upon miles of river steamers and ocean 
steamships, and the incoming and outgoing of 
innumerable drays drawn by innumerable mules 
and driven by innumerable darkies, is food for 
the eyes and contemplation for the brain. New 
Orleans does not sell so much cotton on paper 
as does the metropolis, but she actually handles 
twice as much. New York treats us to the spee- 
tacle of over 20,000,000 bales annually sold for 
future delivery, while the entire product of the 
country is seldom much over 7,006,000 bales.’ 
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A FORMER captain in the Italian Army, whom 
many years of hardship have sorely used, arrived 
in Cairo last June, and was welcomed with open 
arms by all his countrymen there. It was Cap- 
tain Casati, the explorer, who, after long wander- 
ings in the region west of Emin’s old province, 
was caught in a trap, like Emin himself, by 
the Mahdist uprising, and so joined the famous 


German, and shared his fortunes until Stanley 
brought them both to the sea. 

We have heard little of Casati in all the story 
of the Stanley Expedition, but he has held for 
years a very warm place in the regard of his coun- 
trymen. 

Eleven years ago, when Casati was forty-one 
years old and a captain in the army, the desire to 
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become an African explorer so strongly possessed 
him that he threw up his commission, and, in the 
service of the Italian Society for the Commercial 
Exploration of Africa, started for the Bahr-el- 
Ghazelle region, then almost unknown to the 
world except in the writings of Schweinfurth. 
He safely reached that region of many water- 
ways and interesting tribes, and there he had a 
touching meeting with his countryman, Gessi 
Pasha. ‘The explorer of Albert Nyanza nursed 
the new-comer. through a dangerous fever, refus- 
ing to leave him until he was fully restored to 
health. 

Casati set out to explore the Welle Makua; for 
nobody knew where the great river which Schwein- 
furth discovered had its outlet, and geographers 
were indulging in some very wild speculations. 
We know now that this river, three-fifths as long 
as the Mississippi, is the greatest Congo tributary. 
For many months Casati’s friends heard nothing 
of him, but at last came a long letter which was 
the talk of Italy for weeks. Casati had been a 
prisoner for over a year in the hands of Chief 
Azanga, to whom he had applied for carriers on 
his proposed trip down the Welle Makua. The 
chief robbed him of everything he possessed, and 
barely spared his life, compelling him and his men 
to pick their food around the village as best they 
were able. 

A girl in this savage community on several 
occasions was kind to the white prisoner, and 
stealthily supplied him with food. One day she 
eloped with a slave, and all the men started in 
hot haste after the fugitives. They were eanght, 
and the was killed on the spot. The 
wretched girl was dragged back to the village, 
and Casati had the misery of witnessing the 
tragic death of his benefactress, whom he was 
powerless to aid. Her body was divided among 
the chiefs for food, and Casati saw one of them 
cooking a portion of her flesh, 

At last Casati made his escape, and wandered 
with his fellow-followers through the wilderness; 
avoiding native settlements, until he reached an 
Arab camp, the Khartoum Arabs being at that 
time scattered in great numbers through this 
region. They knew there was money behind 
Casati, and they did not hesitate to take his 
draft in payment for the goods they sold him. 
Stanley and other explorers have obtained assist- 
ance in the same way from Arabs in Central 
Africa. It was with a draft on Zanzibar that 
Stanley hired Tippu Tib to accompany him a 
considerable distance on his first journey down 
the Congo. 

The Italian explorer then started for the Welle 
Makua, entering the Niam-Niam country, where 
he met the powerful King Kauna, with whom he 
made blood brotherhood. Casati’s Italian friends 
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think an admirable poem might be made of the 
romantic incidents in the life of Ntikama, the 
father of King Kauna. When he was a helpless 
little boy Ntikama saw his father, an important 
chief, killed before his eyes. The boy grew up 
almost unnoticed, and the slayers of his father 
little dreamed that the lad was patiently waiting 
till he could wreak vengeance upon them. Mak- 
ing friends with all the young men, he grew in 
influence until he killed all concerned in his 
father’s death, and conquered chief after chief 
until he ruled all the great region which, when 
Casati was there, acknowledged Kauna as King. 

When Casati left this friendly ruler, he was 
poorly equipped for his journey down the river, 
and the Welle Makua problem was reserved for 
Van Gele. 

Casati’s destitution compelled him finally to 
seek relief by joining Emin on the Nile. That 
was in 1883, when the Mahdi was making a noise 
in the world, and there Casati lived, the faithful 
friend and lieutenant of the Governor of the 
Equatorial Province, until Stanley came for them. 
One of his most trying experiences occurred after 
he had met Stanley, and before that explorer 
reached Albert Nyanza on his second trip from 
the Aruwimi River. Emin had sent him as his 
representative to the chief town of Kabba Rega, 
King of Unyoro. One of his most important du- 
ties was to act as postmaster, Emin sending to 
him his correspondence for Europe, and Casati 
making the best arrangements he could to for- 
werd the letters to the coast. Casati lived there 
for twenty months, and was fairly well treated by 
the King, until suddenly the capricious despot 
changed his humor and sentenced the intrepid 
Italian explorer to death. 

Casati, though bound hand and foot, managed 
to escape one dark night, and for three days he 
wandered almost naked and without a morsel of 
food until he reached the lake. The entire coun- 
try to the lake is under Kebba Rega’s sway, and 
the white man did not dare show himself in any 
village. A few of Casati’s attendants escaped 
with him, and one of them, finding a native 
canoe, paddled across the lake and brought Emin 
in his steamer to the relief of the starving party. 

Casati’s great grief on this occasion was the loss 
of all his note-books. ‘‘ I am wofully oppressed,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ by the loss of all my notes. The work 
of so many years has vanished like smoke!” It 
was indeed a great loss. Though his chief busi- 
ness was to study the commercial possibilities of 
the countries he visited, he lost no opportunity 
to explore their geographical, ethnological and 
other scientific aspects. Fortunately, he had gent 
home a good deal of material ; and now, after 
ten years in Central Africa, he is about to enjoy 
a well-earned rest in his native land. 
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A TRANSVERSAL OF SIX. 
A STORY OF MONTE CARLO. 
ONE beautiful morning early last year my 

friend Twinnie and I| stepped into a victoria on 

the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, and told the 
driver to take us to Villefranche. The sun was 
shining brightly in a cloud- 
less sky, whose deep blue was 
reflected in the sea on our 
right. Every here and there 
it was broken by white-crested 
waves, for the Mistral was 
blowing, as we found to our 
cost whenever we got out of 
shelter; and although the 
sunshine was deliciously warm 
and pleasant, the *water in 
shady places on the road-side 
was all frozen. But the air 
was most exhilarating, and by 
the time we got to Ville- 
franche we had decided to go 
on to Monaco. PA 

I shall not weary you with oN 
descriptions of the land where ao 
the citron-trees bloom, so = 

familiar to all in some way or f 

other. Suffice it to say that 

a delightful run through 

gardens and orange-groves, 

past fields of almond-trees in 
full bloom and hill-sides cov- 
ered with olives, brought us 
to Monaco in good time for 
lunch. After a hearty meal 
at La Condamine we climbed the hill-side to 
the old town, and inspected the palace, the ar- 
senal and the standing army. ‘The visible por- 
tion of the land forces consisted of two privates 
in quaint uniforms, but we were credibly informed 
that there were other two in barracks, besides six 
generals absent in personal attendance on His 

Serene Highness Prince Charles. Then we had 

a ramble through the queer streets, stopping from 

time to time at the points giving the finest views 

of the Riviera. The Mediterranean, dotted with 
sails, stretched away to the south; to our right 
was the lovely road we had just come, Beaulieu, 

Nice and Antibes sparkling in the distance ; be- 

hind us rose the majestic masses of the Maritime 

Alps with their snow-capped summits, and to the 

eastward Mentone, Ventimiglia and Bordighera 

glowed with the setting sun. Well might Mignon 
exclaim: ‘ "Tis there that I would wish to live— 
to live, to love, to die.” 

Returning to La Condamine, we ascended the 
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THE CASINO AT MONTE CARLO, FROM THE GARDENS. 


slope toward Monte Carlo, our surroundings be- 
coming more and more beautiful at every step. 
We passed the pigeon-shooting range, a sorry 
sight from which we were glad*to turn away and 
admire the beautiful palms, acacias, and euca- 
lyptus-trees, and, wandering among these and 
climbing terrace after terrace, we soon found 
ourselves in front of the Casino. We entered 
the office of the Administration, and after hand- 
ing in our cards and being carefully scrutinized 
by a great man with a ribbon in his button-hole, 
to satisfy himself that we were fit and proper per- 
sons to frequent these sacred precincts, we each 
received a card giving us the right of entrance to 
the Strangers’ Club of Monaco for the rest of the 
day. It bore at the foot these words, ‘‘ This card 
may be withdrawn,” no doubt meaning that if 
the great man discovered that we were not per- 
sons of unblemished character he might swoop 
down upon us with his guardians of the public 
morals, and drag us forth as unfit society for such 
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a select circle. It is true that when we got inside 
we saw many people who certainly did not seem 
to be any better than they ought to be, but ap- 
pearances are deceptive. Our cards were not 
withdrawn, and both of us cherish them to this 
day as proofs that at least once in our lives our 
characters were above suspicion. 

So here we were in the very temple of Mam- 
mon—behind the veil, so to speak, and in full 
view of priests and worshipers, as one might call 
the croupiers and gamblers. There they sat, 
round table after table—sat and stood, for there 
were two or three standing for every one who had 
a seat, so eager were they. Young girls with 
flushed faces, and old hags with bony, claw-like 
fingers, gloating over their piles; players who 
looked stoically indifferent whether winning or 
losing ; others whose faces betrayed every emo- 
tion. Some there were who never staked more 
than five-franc pieces, while others would only 
condescend to gold and notes, a few using noth- 
ing but the beautiful big gold coins of one hun- 
dred francs each, called ‘* plaques.” 

We wandered through the gorgeous rooms, 
stopping at one table after another to watch the 
game, and many a queer sight we saw. While we 
were looking on at one of the roulette-tables a 
smartly dressed young Frenchwoman stepped for- 
ward just as the ball began rolling. Suddenly 
she turned to a companion, and I heard her say: 
“Quick, Jeanne! lend me a louis—the 17 will 
come out.” 

The louis was immediately handed to her and 
placed ou Lhe seventeenth square just as the crou- 
pier called out, ‘‘ Rien ne va plus,” and in an- 
other moment he drawled: ‘“ Dix-sept, Noir, Im- 
pair et Manque.” Out of the thirty-seven spaces 
in the wheel, the little ivory ball had actually 
chosen No. 17 to drop into, and seven hundred 
francs were promptly handed to the lucky lady. 

At another table I watched a Frenchman put a 
five-franc piece again and again on twenty-five. | 
don’t know how many times he had lost, but at 
last the ball stopped in his space, and monsieur 
beamed with satisfaction as he gathered up one 
hundred and seventy-five francs, leaving his stake 
on the twenty-fifth square. An American girl 
sitting next him, and who generally laid five or 
six pieces on different squares without any appar- 
ent method, seemed to me to include the twenty- 
fifth in her next distribution of favors to Fortune, 
and, strange to say, out came the twenty-five 
again. One hundred and seventy-five francs 
were thrown to the Frenchman for the one piece, 
and a second sum of one hundred and seventy- 
five francs followed for the other, but no one 
lifted the money. 

“'Fo whom isthe mass ?” cried the croupier. 

‘“‘Isn’t it yours 7” I said to the fair American. 





““Of course it’s mine,” and she put forth her 
hand to the little pile. 

But Mr. Frenchman was too many for her. 
** How stupid I am !” he exclaimed *‘ to forget my 
own system !”—and he grabbed the money and 
swept it into his own heap, explaining volubly 
that he always doubled his stake on the same 
number when he won. In vain she protested, 
and when I tried to say a good word for her, the 
croupier told me that ‘‘she had for habit to claim 
the stakes of other people—though for that mat- 
ter,” he added, ‘“‘the man isn’t much better.” 
He was left in possession, but I shall not soon for- 
get the look she gave him. I could not have be- 
lieved it possible that such beautiful eyes could 
flash forth so much hatred, scorn, and _ baffled 
rage. 





At the table in the innermost room, where only 
high game is supposed to be played, I tried to 
fathom the mysteries of T'rente et Quarante, but 
all I could make out was that one well-known 
M. P. seemed to win whatever cards turned up, 
while another tossed down his plaques with the 
most unvarying ill-luck. 

Close by I saw one of those curious sequences 
which upset all systems. Black came out seven 
or eight times in succession, and a solitary napo- 
leon, left apparently by some departed player, went 
on doubling itself till about five hundred dollars 
lay in a little heap unclaimed. 

‘“A qui la masse ?” called out the croupier, 
and everybody looked at everybody. The grand 
nation again rose to the occasion, ‘Two French- 
men were sitting together at a corner, playing in 
« kind of partnership. One had a pile of money 
in front of him, and did all the staking, but both 
had books and pencils with which they were con- 
stantly making calculations and comparing re- 
sults. At the croupier’s call the one turned 
sharply to the other, said a few hurried words and 
pointed with his pencil to certain figures in his 
book. 

** Parbheu !” was the answer; of what could | 
be thinking ? And to say that I might have lost 
it all next turn. Pardon! mon amt, pardon! 
The fact is that I have too much played to-day ; 
I grow muddled.” And gathering up the mass 
of money, and their stock in trade of books and 
pencils, the two retired with a polite bow to the 
company. 

But what was Twinnie doing all this time ? 
Gambling? Not he. I own to myshame that 
I tried to egg him on. I told him of the pleasur- 
able flutter I was kept in for twenty minutes some 
years ago with four five-frane pieces, even al- 
though it did end in losing them. 

‘“Why,” I said, ‘“‘ you might as well go to the 
opera and sleep through the performance as 
merely look on here. It is like playing goose- 
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THE TABLE. 


berry to a pair of lovers and fancying you are 
feeling the divine emotion! Not that I would 
encourage gambling—far be it from me—but you 
simply set aside a louis or two as the price of the 
entertainment. Although you may not get nuts 
for your money and fun for nothing, as at the 
country shows, you will at least get fun for your 
money.” 

But it was of no use, play he would not, so I 
turned to follow the game of a handsome but 
very sad-looking Englishwoman, who persistently 
staked on the first transversal, and as persistently 
lost. 

And now I must explain what a transversal is. 
The board is divided into thirty-seven squares, 
in twelve rows of three each, numbered from 1 to 
36, with an extra space at the top for zero. Zero 
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is the bank’s advantage over all players, and it 
can hardly be called unreasonable, being only 
one chance extra in thirty-seven, equivalent to 
a commission of about two-and-a-half per cent. 
on the stakes. This does not seem to be exorbi- 
tant when one remembers that not only are those 
splendid rooms kept up out of it, with a large 
staff of croupiers and waiters, but also that the 
concert-hall and the lovely gardens are main- 
tained, and excellent music provided both inside 
and out, free of charge. Nevertheless it is said 
that the bank can afford to pay $700,000 a year 
to His Serene Highness for its privileges ; and a 
paragraph went the round of the papers recently 
to the effect that the profits for the previous 
month alone exceeded $750,000—from which 
some idea may be formed of the enormous turn- 
over. 

But to return to the table. As already stated, 
there are twelve rows of three squares eaeh ; these 
are called transversals, or transversals of three 
numbers, and two adjoining rows form a trans- 
versal of six. The lovely Englishwoman placed 
louis after louis on the first transversal, but every 
number on the board seemed to turn up except 1, 
2 and 3, and at last she rose and left, sadder-look- 
ing than ever, and evidently cleaned out. 

I glanced round for Twinnie, but he was no- 
where to be seen. Going off in search, I soon 
saw him at another table, actually blushing in 
spite of his forty odd Summers, and looking fur- 
tively around in the way every one appears to do 
when he plays for the first time. I kept out of 
sight, and when the croupier said, ‘‘ Messieurs, 
faites le jeu,” was much amused to see him lay : 
five-franc piece on the red, with the air of a man 
at whom the whole world is gazing. ‘‘ Le jeu est 
fait ”"—‘*‘ Rien ne va plus,” followed at brief in- 
tervals; then the ivory ball having settled in 
the space numbered 24 in the wheel, he called, 
‘“Vingt-quatre, Noir, Pair et Passe !’—and poor 
T'winnie’s piece was raked in. Again came the 
monotonous ‘‘ Gentlemen, make the game,” but 
Twinnie stood firm, and the ball ceased rolling 
without any further stake from him. 

‘*So you have been gambling,” I said, coming 
forward. 

‘“Oh, just five francs to be able to say that I 
have tried my luck at Monte Carlo,” he answered. 
‘*Win or lose, I made up my mind only to try 
once.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘I must do something for the 
establishment. We can’t use this gorgeous place 
a whole evening for five francs.” 

So changing two napoleons for eight pieces, I 
began. To my astonishment they lasted for two 
hours, my little store rising as high as three hun- 
dred frances, but finally dwindling away to noth- 
ing —an odd five-franc piece I had on entering 
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following the others. We had lost fifty franes 
between us, but I thought we had had pretty 
good value for our money. 

But alas! although my own conscience gave me 
no trouble, chance of 
teasing me on the subject. Next morning, when 
settling the bill of the Il6tel des Anglais at Nice, 
I objected to certain 


['winnie never missed a 


unconscionable charges, 
whereupon T winnie declared that because the 
Man had got my forty-five francs I was becom- 
ing stingy. We hired a carriage and drove by 
the Route de la Corniche to Mentone, passing 
through several curious, picturesque old villages, 
perched on the rocks, and surrounded by vine- 
yards. At one of these, about half-way, T'winnie 
wanted to know if he was to die of thirst because 
the Man had my forty-five frances. I promptly 
appeased him with a bottle of the moscafo spu- 
mante of the country; but the next opening to 
our right showing Monaco and Monte Carlo 
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spread like a map far below us, he was unkind 
enough to remind me that there was the Mai 
who had my forty-five francs, Any excuse was 
good enough during the next six weeks, which 
we spent together in Italy, Sicily and Tunis, to 
conjure up the Man, whose having my forty-five 
francs was blamed if I was economical, and whose 
evil influence was grumbled at if I was lavish. 
So it will be readily understood that little by lit- 
tle the very words ‘‘ The Man” became associ- 
ated in my mind with a sort of monster croupier, 
my natural enemy, to be encountered and routed 
at the first possible opportunity, and beside whom 
Sir Noel Paton’s ‘** Man with the Muck-rake ” 
looked simply angelic. 

I vowed vengeance, and a plan of campaigr 
slowly evolved itself in the shape of a system— 
quite infallible—by which not only would the 
forty-five francs be recovered, but the Man would 
be suitably punished for all he had caused me to 
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suffer. It needed 6,000 francs of capital, so I self-denial. Vows were foolish; had they not 
turned the tables on’ Twinnie, and never let a brought about disasters ever since the days of 
lay pass without pressing him to join. No—no Jephthah ? One word fitly spoken at that time 
—always no—he really would like, but he could might have turned me, and made the solemn 





not. warnings of the following pages unnecessary. 

‘Say you can, if you like, but you wi// not!” But it did not come. The Ville de Rome was . 
I retorted at last. slowly steaming away from Algiers jetty, winnie 

‘‘No, upon my word. If I had time e leaning over the rail. I was feeling very lonely, 


” 


‘Oh, bother time,” said I. ‘‘ That doesn’t and a lump would persist in rising in my throat, 
matter. I don’t need you—it’s your money I when he called out a final*‘ Good-by ! good-by ! 
want. Put 3,000 francs into the bag, and I’ll do Don’t go back to the Man.” 


the same; you may go home and enjoy yourself It was a challenge, a defiance, and the effect 
in the bosom of your family, while I shall do all was instantaneous. ‘‘ Of course I will!” I cried, 
the work, and send you half the profit.” ‘‘and you'll be sorry you didn’t join., Good-by. 


But Twinnie could not see it; he was quite Bon voyage!” and the great ship moved swiftly 
willing to lend me 3,000 francs, and to take half out to sea. I wrote at once to Paris for six thou- 
the profit, but risk half of the loss he would not. sand francs to be sent to Barcelona, where | 

We were about to part at Algiers, and I began reckoned that the money would arrive on the 
to regret my vows of vengeance, for although I same day as myself. Then I went to Oran, across 
had screwed up my courage to the extent of risk- to Carthagena, and so by Alicante and Valencia 
ing 3,000 francs, I hesitated about 6,000. There to Barcelona. Striveas I liked, my mind would 
rright be some flaw in my system, infallible and run on my system, and by the time I reached 
all though it seemed. Three thousand francs Barcelona I was coming to think it very far from 
could be saved by going on short commons at infallible, so much so that any good excuse for 
our country quarters, and abjuring the world, a change of route would have been welcome. I 
the flesh and the devil generally, all Summer. called at the bank. No letter! I could not go 
But 6,000 francs! that meant a long course of without money. Were the fates interfering in 
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my favor? It seemed so, and I almost felt re- 
lieved. But another mail from Paris would arrive 
in the afternoon, so I arranged that if a letter came 
they were to telephone to my hotel. If I received 
no news I would leave next morning for home. 
The afternoon passed very slowly somehow. 
Again and again I asked the portier if there was 
Nothing! And all the while an in- 
ward voice, very weak at first, but growing louder, 
kept saying: ‘‘ Your system is quite safe—tele- 
graph and wait for the letter.” No, I would not 
do that ; but when at last the dinner-bell rang 


ho word. 


I made a desperate appeal to the portier. Still 
nothing. Had the Paris mail arrived? Yes, 
three hours ago. Was he in all afternoon? No, 


he had been out for half an hour. And who at- 
tended to the telephone in his absence ? Telé- 
fono, sefior! no tenemos teléfono.” What, no 
telephone! I hurried to the bank, and once more 
the system seemed very fallible indeed, when a 
letter with five big red seals was handed to me, 
containing six crisp new notes of one thousand 
francs each. Ilowever, fate had decided —at 
least so I said, blaming, as we usually do, every- 
thing but ourselves when we leave the right road 
—and next morning I quitted Barcelona at five 
o'clock. 

Twenty-eight hours’ steady traveling by express 
trains landed me at Monte Carlo station shortly 
after nine the following day. The weather was 
glorious, and the place which was lovely in Janu- 
ary looked more beautiful than ever in the early 
Spring. A bath and a sharp walk up the hill, 
past gardens glowing with flowers of every color, 
soon made me feel as fresh as the morning. On 
the way back I saw a window filled with photo- 
graphs, and entered the shop to ask the price of 
an album of views of the Riviera. 

‘*Twenty francs.” 

Fresh from Tunis, I couldn’t think of buying 
without bargaining, so I offered sixty frances for 
four albums. But madame replied that every- 
thing was prix Sire. ' 

‘ All right,” I said. ‘*I am going down to the 
Casino ; if I am lucky you will get your eighty 
francs ; if not, unless you take sixty francs now, 
my friends will get no albums.” 

‘Ah, monsieur! pay the eighty francs! It 
will jast be so much the less lost. No 
comes back to from the Casino.” 

The system winced, but I 

“ You 

The bell was ringing for d¢jener as I entered 
the hotel, where I found a chair reserved for me 
next to a most affable lady, the wife of a re- 
tired general who sat on her other side. He was 
a confirmed invalid, and she told me how dull 
it was for him, the Casino being the only distrac- 


one ever 
me 
langhed and said: 
revoir.” 


will see. Aw 


tion for which he cared. 
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‘* He goes down every day, and sometimes wins, 
sometimes loses—generally loses, to tell the truth. 
But he never takes more than two napoleons with 
him, at least so he says, so it is comparatively 
harmless.” 

She told me of many strange sights she had 
seen during her three months’ stay—many a little 
romance in real life, and all more or less con- 
nected with the gaming-tables—but the con- 
stantly recurring episode was the appearance at 
breakfast of some bright young couple, evidently 
on their honeymoon. She always felt a motherly 
interest, and would get into conversation with 
the bride. After awhile she would say: ‘ ‘And 
how are you going to spend the day ? ‘Oh, we 
are going to the Casino!’ ‘ Don’t do that, dear ; 
don’t do that ; you are sure to lose your money, 
and you will just spoil the one great holiday of 
your lives.’ But the answer was always something 
like, ‘No, no, never fear’—then, confidentially, 
‘Charlie has got a new system, and he is so 
clever.’ 

‘** Dinner-time and they are in their 
places, but their countenance is fallen and the 
form of their visage is changed. Not a word is 
said about the system, and they seldom reappear 
next morning.” ° 

‘How sad!" said I. «* Just on the threshold 
of the larger, fuller life, and deliberately to nar- 
row it by building up a barrier of bad memories ” 
—and I began to feel sentimental. 

“Well, well, don’t let us talk any more about 
the poor things,” ** What a charming 
day itis! Will you join us in a drive up to the 

Road ?” 


‘It is very good of you,” I answered, “but I 


” 


comes, 


she said. 
Cornice 


am sorry to say that I have not time. 


‘What ! off again already ! you are worse than 
aun American !” 
“Oh no! I suppose I may as well confess—I 


The fact is, I 
have an old score to settle with the Man down 
"und I told the story of the forty-five 
francs. 

** Forty-five francs! Why, it’s nothing, and if 
you go down at this early hour you'll just stay all 


am going down to the Casino. 


there 


day, and lose a great deal more.” 
“But I’ve got a system—an infallible system.” 
She laughed heartily. ‘‘ They all say that— 
But experience teaches every 
Que Noir 


in the morning. 
player the same lesson Rouge ou 
sorte, c’est toujours Blane qui gagne !” * 

But I had not come all the way from Barcelona 
for a drive, and although my system had got a 
rude shake, I held to my course, and we parted. 


*A pun on the name of the late M. Blanc, the founder 
of the Whether Red or Black turns up, White 
Blanc) always wins. 


Casino : 

















Leaving a reserve fund of five hundred francs 
locked in my bag, to be sure of having enough to 
take me home, I sauntered down the hill, and a few 
minutes later found me safely past the great man 
with the decoration, and in possession of a seat 
at a roulette-table near the croupier. I began in 
the most business-like way, prepared to drink the 
cup to the dregs if I had miscalculated, but de- 
termined not to flinch so long as I had a five-franc 
piece left and the Casino remained open. My 
system was based on the transversals of six num- 
bers, which made my chances six in thirty-six, 
apart from the zero, or one in six. When I won, 
payment would be in inverse ratio—that is to say, 
when [ laid down one piece on a lucky transversal, 
I would get back five others with it. Now, if 
Fortune distributed her favors impartially, my 
transversal ought clearly to get a turn once in 
every six; but I had made, as I thought, far 
more than ample allowance for her caprice ; for, 
thanks to gradually increasing stakes, if the 
ivory ball dropped into one of my numbers once 
in twenty-five turns of the wheel, I still came out 
a gainer. At the twenty-fifth I reached the 
maximum stake allowed on a transversal of six, 
namely, twelve hundred francs, the bank making 
it a rule not to pay more than six thousand francs 
for one stake. Winning on or before the twenty- 
fifth turn would give me a small profit overhead ; 
but on the twenty-sixth I would have a loss of 
nearly a thousand francs, and twelve hundred 
francs more on every succeeding turn till I won. 
Of course if funds ran short without my trans- 
versal turning up, there would be a further loss 
of fully six thousand francs; but sueh a ridicu- 
lous contingency was not to be thought of. 

All went well for hours. Often I won within 
the first six turns, only twice was the seventeenth 
reached, and only once the eighteenth. The Man 
was clearly vanquished ; he had long since paid 
back my forty-five francs, not to mention 'T'win- 
nie’s five, my own napoleon of years ago with 
compound interest, and such trifles as my ex- 
penses from Barcelona. But as dinner-time drew 
near, all changed. I was playing on the fifth 
transversal, that is to say, the numbers from 25 
to 30. The seventeenth turn came... ‘‘ Trente- 
six, Rouge, Pair et Passe.” The eighteenth... 
36 again. Then 7, 32, 36, 23, 15 and 5 turned 
up... It was now the twenty-fifth stake — 
twelve hundred francs. ‘* Messieurs, faites le 
jeu "—* Le jeu est fait.” Down went a thou- 
sand-frane note and two big gold coins. ‘** Rien 
ne va plus ”—** Un, Rouge, Impair et Manque.” 
I felt the Man grinning at me. I tried again... 
35... This was serious—my system was a fail- 
ure. [ began ruminating on the why and where- 
fore, and forgot the game, till I was recalled by 
** Le jeu est fait.” I had just time to push for- 
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ward the other twelve hundred francs when the 
croupier called ‘‘ Rien ne va plus.” To my hor- 
ror, I saw that in my haste I had placed the 
money on the fourth transversal—19 to 24—in- 
stead of the fifth. Click, click, click went the 
ball of destiny, and finally settled down. . 
‘Twenty-four, Black, Pair and Pass,” and in 
another second I was picking up six thousand- 
franc notes. <A sigh of relief from some friendly 
spectators followed, and a little fat Frenchman 
rushed round the table and said, ‘‘ Je vous en 
félicite, monsieur; but it was a mistake, you 
know.” I had got a fine fright, yet had pres- 
ence of mind enough left to remember that Dame 
Fortune owed a long overdue visit to the fifth 
transversal, so I promptly placed five louis on the 
old spot. The fickle goddess shrieked for other 
seven turns, but at the eighth I heard the welcome 
**Trente, Rouge, Pair et Passe,” and a handful of 
big gold pieces was pushed over to me. I looked 
the time—a quarter past six, and dinner was at 
half past ; so, with a courtequs “Aw revoir” to 
the Man, in the person of the croupier, I picked 
up my little pile and marched off. 

I was most uncomfortable, however ; my pock- 
ets were all but running over with hundred-franc 
pieces, and I had the queerest feeling of absolute 
indifference to money. As I trotted up the hill, 
I heard a coin jingle on the stones. ‘‘ Only one 
of the plaques fallen,” I said to myself, as I has- 
tened on. ‘‘ Hope some one who needs it may 
find it in the morning.” I looked in for a mo- 
ment at the photograph-shop. 

‘*Kighty francs you said, madame ; there they 
are for you.” 

** But, monsieur, it is not possible——” 

**Oh, perfectly! Send the albums, if it please 
you, to the Hétel de Russie.” 

I got in just as the people were sitting down to 
dinner, so I had a hurried wash in the lavatory 
without going up-stairs, and then took my old 
seat beside Lady S——. 

‘* Ah, you haven’t been to the Casino after all,” 
she said, 

“*Oh, yes, I have !” 

** Well, you don’t look one bit miserable.” 

‘* Why should I, unless that I am horribly un- 
comfortable sitting here with my pockets like 
this ?” 

** You don’t mean that these are all five-franc 
pieces ?” 

‘** Five-frane pieces !” said I, scornfully, pulling 
out a handful of the yellow beauties. 

**Good gracious!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘I never 
knew that happen before. Don’t you go i<ck.” 

** Why, of course I shall. You wouldn’t have 
me do the Man out of all this money ? I only 
wanted forty-five francs, and I must have four or 
five thousand here.” 
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We had a very merry meal, after which I went 
to my room and counted the spoil—five thousand 
and seventy-five francs of clear winnings. I put 
my original six thousand safely away in my most 
un-get-at-able pocket, and feeling now that I might 
trifle with fortune to the extent of fully five 

thousand frances careless of the result, back I 
went. On the way down it occurred to me that 
but for the lucky mistake I had made on the 
fourth transversal I would now be settling up my 


bill out of the five-hundred-frane reserve, and 
waiting for the night-express—without the al- 


bums. ButI had made up my mind for a whole 
day of it, and besides, common fairness demanded 


that the Man should get another chance. 
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transversal of six, which had not come out for 
some time. Six turns passed, twelve turns, eight- 
een turns, and still that ridiculously unscientific 
bit of ivory went on rolling into the holesin every 
series save the second, when it ought already to have 
found its way there at least three times. It was 
really too bad ; I had already laid over five thou- 
sand franes on the fapis vert, and was almost at 
my maximum stake. After another time or two 
I would lose twelve hundred frances every turn, 
and that could’not last long. The maximum 
came, the monotonous ‘* Rien ne va plus,” and 
moment after ‘* Vingt, Noir, Pair et Passe.” 
Again I placed twelve hundred francs on the sec- 


ond transversal, and out came 35; three times 














FLORENCE.— SEE PAGE 298. 


I had to wait a long time 
rooms were crowded now, but at last I got begun 
again. The Casino, which midday, 
closes at eleven o'clock, and as a run of twenty- 
five takes about forty miuutes, it was not safe to 
start a fresh one much after ten. The Man was 
paying for everything now, so I was more vent- 
uresome, and I increased my stakes more quickly. 
This of course would bring me to my maximum 
before twenty-five turns; but I had the 
luck as in the morning, and without ever 
passing the dozen, my pile went on increasing till, 
at a quarter past ten, I had some twelve or thir- 
teen thousand francs to the good. 

Now for the last run! I 


for a place, for the 


opens at 


same 


foot | 


chose the second 


more 1 laid down the maximum stake, only to 
17, 36 and 28. Things looked desper- 
I had still some big gold pieces, but not 
quite twelve hundred francs. My notes were all 
No, not all! Had not I six of a thousand 
francs each carefully buttoned away? I would take 


bring out 
ate. 


gone. 


one, only one. Down it went, and two plaques 
with it. The very croupiers were getting excited, 


and for some time back had been calling out my 
stakes and their position to prevent disputes. 
But alas ! the first reserve note went for the 32, and 
» rest were now handy, twelve hundred frances 
each quickly followed for Numbers 4, 28 and 13. 
ry .- 

[he croupier on my left actually began to feel 
sorry for me. 


as the 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO iN DANTE’S TIME. 


‘* Monsieur ought to stop,” he said ; “‘ he is out 
of luck ; he’ll never win again to-night.” 

And what of that ? Was it worth while saving 
anything ? I had come determined to learn the 
whole truth about gambling, to go through all the 
sensations. I knew most of them, but not that 
of losing the last louis. I had still one note and 
a few plaques; and although my system had 


proved nothing if not fallible, I stuck to it, laying 
my final note and two big pieces on the second 
transversal ofsix. But I had ceased to follow the 
game except mechanically ; I was not even con- 
scious of the croupier’s calls. My mind was busy 
with the coming Summer, during which there 
would need to be no visitors, no picnics, none of 
the happy parties of last year. Instead of all 
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FLORENCE AND THE 
that, the daily journey to business, with frugal 
cheer at both ends of it, to be followed by a Win- 
ter of the strictest parsimony. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind in 
a moment; the slow rattle, rattle within the 
whee! telling that the ball was once more settling, 
brought me back with a jerk to face the situation 
with at least a show of spirit. At last all was 
still; my breathing quickened, and I heard my 
heart beating, but look at the wheel I could not. 
I felé that all was gone—I felt it ; no need to see. 
I tried to appear indifferent, but I knew all the 
sensations now, and must have shown it, for every- 
body was looking at me. Mingling with the crou- 
pier’s voice L heard a tall fellow beside me saying : 
‘* Bravo, that’s what I call pluck.” 

But what was the croupier saying? Twelve ? 
Twelve! Why, twelve was in my transversal ! 
And sure enough, he handed me six thousand 
francs amid an approving murmur all round the 
table. 

“* Yes, sir, that’s what I call pluck,” 
the tall stranger. 


repeated 
*«T guessed you looked pretty 
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low, so I came round with these rags ”— showing 
me two thousand-franc notes —‘‘in case of acci- 
dents.” 

I looked up smiling, for they laugh who win. 

‘* Thank you very much ; but isn’t this a rather 
funny form of philanthropy? I’m afraid you'll 
find the field for it too wide.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “‘I couldn’t stand by and 
let you run short after such a plucky struggle. 
You were as good as Grant in Virginia. But,” 
he added, ‘‘ you ought to go occasionally on the 
zero as well.” 

*« My dear sir, the next thing I go on is the 
terrace, to have some fresh air,” said I; and lift- 
ing my stake, the six thousand francs, and the 
few remaining plaques, I bade him good-night. 

Next morning I spent more money than I like 
to mention on flowers, to sen% to the friends who 
eame so near losing their Summer invitations. 
One box of beauties was addressed to Twinnie’s 
wife, and by the same mail I sent him a post- 
card, bearing the words: ‘‘The Man paid for 
them, on a Transversal of Six.” D. M.S. 
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Many have wondered that the fifth centenary 
of Dante’s Beatrice should have been made at 
Florence, last May, the peg on which to hang a 
large national exhibition of feminine works, but 
the connection is not so far to seek. Beatrice 
stands as the emblem of womanhood reverenced 
by man, and as the inspirer of his higher genius. 
‘Tt is six hundred years,” writes a resident of 
Florence, in a letter to the New York 
‘since the most noble spirit of Beatrice dei Por- 
tinari—for that was the full name of Dante’s 
love—departed from out this world to leave her 
lover disconsolate and to after to his 
enthusiastic vision the type and personification of 
Theology, the knowledge concerning God, who, 


Sun, 


become 


for him, so grew and glowed in the Divine Light, 
that certain ever-denying spirits of the present 
day, who love not light, have presumed to deny 
altogether the fact of her human and _ tangible 
existence. 

These doubts have of late been fortunately laid 
to eternal rest by the discovery, during the ran- 
sacking of old things that has been going on in 
Florence, of a book which was the property of 
Beatrice dei Portinari. Still, even the laying of 
this doubt scarcely seems reason enough to justify 
that a centennial celebration should be held to 
commemorate the death of this lady, of whom 
after all even now we know nothing, and who has 
done nothing, so far as we know, to deserve other 
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immortality besides that which she has found in 
her lover’s pages.” 

Count A. de Gubernatis, the promoter of the 
idea, has for many years aimed at raising the 
moral and intellectual standard of Italian women. 
He started a literary magazine for girls, which 
he named Cordelia, and now he has not only ide- 
alized, but rendered a practical reality, an exhi- 
bition which is proving a grand success, and, at 
the same time, showing the development of mind 
and taste among the softer sex in Italy. 

The **culto di Beatrice” was confined to one 
tribune in the Exhibition Building—the former 
Politeama Theatre. Here, enshrined within the 
walls of deep blue, sown with golden lilies, were 
collected in cases of carved wood all possible 
objects relating to Beatrice Portinari—such as 
precious illuminated manuscripts from the Lau- 
rentian and Magliabecchian Libraries, rare edi- 
tions of the *‘ Vita Nuova,” portraits of Beatrice, 
pictures, statues, poems and books referring to 
her. The poems came from all the poets of the 
day, German, Italian, French and English. Miss 
Bush, the promoter of ‘‘ Beatrice Worship” in 
England, took a prominent position here with her 
translation of the sonnet ‘‘ Tanto Gentile,” with 
its allegorical frieze in fine etching, and many 
English poets contributed, such as Swinburne, 
Coventry Patmore, Edmund Gosse, Lang and 
Morris. 

The rest of the exhibition was dedicated to 
womanly works, and divided into the following 
sections: 1. Painting, drawing and tapestry ; 
2. Sculpture and carving ; .3. Literature ; 4. Nee- 
dle-work and embroidery; 5. Feminine orna- 
ments ; 6. Didactics; 7. Hygiene and cookery ; 
8. Divers industries. The two sections best rep- 
resented were the 4th and 8th, the embroidery 
being profuse and exquisite as to execution and 
richness. Some of the white embroidery on lawn 
and linen was almost incredibly fine, as witness a 
lawn handkerchief in the finest drawn work 
mingled with embroidery in relief, which was 
worked by the pupils in the Convent Le Figlie di 
Gesu, and priced at 2,000f. (8400), The colored 
embroidery, especially from Florence and some 
of the southern towns, left much to be desired as 
an exponent of purity of taste, for the colors were 
often erude and clashing, while the work was 
technically marvelous and painstaking. The silk 
embroidery, * all’ antico,” from Milan, Modena, 
and Verona, especially that of Ermelinda Canzi, 
of Milan, was remarkably beautiful, and in per- 
fect tuste as to the coloring. One Giannina Mis- 
trorigo, of Tiene, near Vicenza, hal the patience 
to work, in the finest possible black silk, two 
views of Rome—having all the effect (even with 
close inspection) of line engravings. The same 
mania for minute imitation occupied the needles 
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of several other contributors, for we had copies of 
Raphael's cartoons, of Rembrandt's etchings, ete., 
in the same patient work. The Countess Ferrari- 
Morena, of Modena, sent a magnificent velvet 
regal mantel, richly embroidered in relief in gold. 
Other industrious exhibitors worked scenes in re- 
lief on linen sheets: in one the guardian angels 
of slumber were clad in garments of point-lace 
stitches, raised above the surface of the linen. 

The paintings and sculptures were interesting, 
and many of them highly creditable. The stat- 
ues by Amalia Dupré were remarkably vigorous. 
She has inherited much of the talent of her 
father, the sculptor of the Cain and Abel in the 
Uffizi Gallery. The upper galleries were devoted 
to school-girl works, and to all kinds of minor in- 
dustries. In the lower gallery the boxes round 
the plateau were very artistically utilized by a 
transformation into ancient Florentine shops. 
The whole centre of the theatre was changed into 
Florence in the time of Dante, as shown in our 
illustration on page 297, the stage forming the 
Piazza del Duomo, all the speakers and singers 
being dressed in ¢re-cento costumes. 

The inauguration was simple. It was held in 
the large Theatre of the Politeama. After the 
national hymn was played, Professor de Guber- 
natis made a short address, in which he spoke of 
the aims and objects of the exhibition, retorted 
upon the critics adverse to the enterprise, and 
pointed with pride to the display upon the walls 
in refutation of such cavilers. Ie was followed 
by Signora Alinda Brinamonti, a poet who gave 
an eloquent, learned and happy discourse on Bea- 
trice. She spoke of Beatrice as “‘at once a 
woman and an idea,” and some of her phrases 
were so perfect as to call forth irrepressible and 
merited applause. She also had a good word to 
say for Gemma Donati, the much-abused wife of 
the poet, who is beginning to be lifted out of the 
unmerited neglect, not to say opprobrium, to 
which Boceaccio condemned her ; and certainly 
when we learn, as we have learned lately, that 
the couple had seven daughters, one is not obliged 
to account for the separation of Dante from 
Gemma by any conjectures as to domestic un- 
happiness. 

In the evening a really beautiful fé/e was held, 
representing the mediwval f¢é/e of ‘ Calendi Mag- 
gio,” when the Florentine youths and maidens 
inet together to sing ‘* Maggiolate ” (May songs) 
and to give each other flowers. On this occasion 
the Maggiolate (words written by Signor Papa, 
music by Matini) were sung by nearly one hrn- 
dred amateurs, who represent a great deal of 
the youth and beauty not only of the Italian del 
mondo but of the English and American colonies. 
The effect of the graceful figures in costume, 
playing among their flowers, and the brilliant 
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rendering of the quaint and joyous music, were 
all charming. The second part of the entertain- 
ment was equally national, but of a@ different 
kind. Instead of gentle maidens keeping May, 
set after set of peasants in their respective cos- 
tumes came to dance the national dances of each 
province. The mad Neapolitan Tarantella, the 
arch-Trescone of the Tuscans, and the merry 
Salterello of the Romans were all vivaciously il- 
lustrated. 

The next and last evening entertainment con- 
sisted of Mlle. Holmes’s “‘ Hymne de Ja Paix,” 
performed at the Paris Exhibition last year. 
This lady, who is of Irish extraction, is really 
French by education, by residence, and by her 
adoption almost as a daughter by the renowned 
poet Alfred de Vigny. He seems to have be- 
queathed to her some of his genius, and it is 
maintained that she resembles him in feature. 


The hymn consists of three 
parts: France, with a chorus of 
Frenchmen and Frenchwom- 
en; Italy, with a chorus of 
Italians; and Beatrice, with a 
chorus of angels. The opening 
chorus and soli, sung by the 
two nations, were lively and 
seemed to please. After it end- 
ed, a cloudy veil which filled the 
back of the stage was lifted, 
und Beatrice appeared dressed 
in the tricolored robe described 
by Dante, at the head of her 
angelic band, and she, too, sang 
her verses in praise of peace and 
universal concord, the chorus 
echoing her speech. She told 
how France and Italy were both 
great nations—great, beautiful 
and noble—and they should be 
friends and not enemies. After 
this political exhortation, di- 
rected against the triple alliance 
unpopular with Italian radicals, 
France and Italy sang a duet, 
und then embraced each other 
amicably. The spectacular 
effect of this was pretty; color 
and light were all well man- 
aged, but the music was rather 
monotonous. “The orchestra- 
tion was good, and the whole 
effort commendable and deserv- 
ing the recognition it obtained. 
The words written by the lady 
herself, as well as the music, are 
exceedingly spirited and effect- 
ive in the original French. 

The city itself, in May, seems 
really to deserve the characterization bestowed 
upon it by the poet Rogers : 


‘* Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 
None is so fair as Florence.” 


It would have been great, ad it no other claim 
than giving birth to Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Galileo and Michael Angelo. But it has, besides, 
a hundred other claims to greatness, wed to its 
surpassing beauty. One ought to enter Florence 
from over the Apennines, stopping for a first long 
view on the hills of Fiesoli. There is scarcely 
another view so entrancing of beautiful city and 
river, and olive-covered hills, in all Europe. Thi 
winding Arno seems like a thread of silver silently 
creeping out of the mountains, kissing the beau- 
tiful city as it passes, again disappearing amidst 
other hills in the purple distance. It is not 
enough to call the city one looks down on from 
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Fiesoli ‘‘ the city of flowers.” It is a city of his- 
tory, a city of poets, a city of art and of romance. 
Its poets will never die, its arts are imperishable, 
und Florence grows fairer as it grows older. 
Looking from Fiesoli, on a Summer evening, into 
the valley in which Florence sits, is like a vision 
of dream-land. It is no wonder almost everybody 
was a poet or a painter at Florence, in the roman- 
tic times of past centuries; the city itself was a 
poem, and a picture. 

From Fiesoli, the eye may rest on nearly two 
hundred Florentine churches, and on squares, 
palaces, gardens, and fountains innumerable. 
One sees up there what the birds see, and scarcely 
needs wings to fly through the purple atmosphere 
over the city and on to the eminence opposite, 
known as St. Miniato. Strangers are 
not likely to enter Florence by way of 
Fiesoli, and so the next best thing to do 
is to make an immediate excursion up 
to St. Miniato. The walk among lines 
of grand cypress-trees is less than three- 
quarters of an hour, and the view is only 
less enchanting than that from Fiesoli. 

No stranger should think of living 
anywhere else in the city than on the 
Arno, and there on the north side only. 
It is true the Pitti Palace and the Bel- 
vedere and the Boboli Gardens are on 
the opposite side of the river, but the 
sunshine and the pretty shops and the 
bright life of Florence are mostly on 
the Lung’ Arno; at least that is where 
mere tourists are the most -likely to find 
them. <A walk along the Arno, a very 
slow one, and much looking into shop- 
windows, and frequent haltings by the 
bridges and the beautiful river, affords 
a pleasure not equaled by the most 
charming boulevards of Paris. It is a 
pleasure of a different kind, and a 
higher one. This is Italy here, and 
here, as not in Paris, Nature lends her 
hand to the scene. 

A stroll on the Ponte Veechio should 
be a part of the walk on the Lung’Arno. 
It is to Florence what the Rialto is to 
Venice, only that fine jewelry is sold on 
the Ponte Vecchio, and not cabbages 
and parsnips, as on the Rialto. It is a 
three-arched old bridge, more _ pict- 
uresque than beautiful, and on each 
side are rows of jeweler-shops. It is a 
good place to buy jewelry, or to be run 
over by omnibuses and carriages hasten- 
ing through its narrow, crowded way. 
The bridge is at least five hundred 
years old, and has inspired half the 
painters and poets who have ever seen it. 
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At the other end of the Lung’ Arno, one can 
wander into the beautiful park, and the green 
woods of the Cascine. He is in the country al- 
most without knowing it. The Cascine is to 
Florence what the Bois de Boulogne is to Paris, 
or Hyde Park is to London. It has magnificent 
walks and drives among whole forests of trees. It 
is, in fact, the finest drive and promenade in all 
Italy. It is two miles long, and midway the 
grounds are laid out ina circle. Afternoons there 
is music here, and everybody who is anybody in 
Florence is there, to drive, to walk, to show his 
tine clothes, his fine horses, or his fine self. 

It is not so very far over the river from Lung’ 
Arno to that other popular resort, the Gardens of 
Boboli. It is especially enchanting on a hot 
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afternoon, and on Sundays and _festival-days ; 
here, too, are to be met whole brigades of the 
Florence people out airing and enjoying them- 
selves. One generally enters palaces through 
gardens, but at Boboli you enter the garden 
through a corner of Pitti Palace. And what a 
palace! It is one of the solidest and most im- 
pressive-looking buildings in the world. Its grand- 
eur is its simplicity. It is immense in size, one 
hundred feet high, and over three hundred feet 
wide; it could probably furnish quarters for a 
small army. It was built by Brunelleschi, for 
Lucca Pitti, a powerful rival of the Medicis. In 
modern days the rulers of Italy stop there when 
visiting Florence. It has been the temporary 
home of Victor Emmanuel, Humbert and beautiful 
Margherita. There, too, live five hundred of the 
priceless paintings of the great masters. In the 
Boboli Gardens one can have all sorts of rural 
and artificial enjovments. There 
fountains, famous statues by famous masters, 


are beautiful 


colonies of swans, cool retreats, green terraces, 
shady groves, grand avenues of trees, and heights 
giving the most glorious views of Florence and 
the valley below. Altogether, the Boboli Gardens 
are worthy to be the pleasure-place of kings, as 
they have long been. Without a pass, however, 
ordinary mortals may only enter them on two 
days of the week. The pass or permission to 
enter every day may be had gratis by applying to 
the prefect of the Pitti Palace, and that ought 
to be the first thing done on entering Florence. 
Still another good thing to do, is to become a 
member of one of the many private libraries, 
where one may obtain the best books and papers, 
in all languages, relating to the beautiful city. 
It costs but three francs a week, and is worth a 
hundred times as much to visitors really and 
properly interested in Florence ; for, with its pub- 
lic monuments, its wonderful churches and its 
wealth of art, seeing Florence means business. 

Another place to see all classes, both the beg- 
gars and the princes, and the tourists thrown in, 
is the celebrated square, or Piazza della Signoria, 
This public square is rich in rare monuments of 
architecture and sculpture, and it is, besides, the 
very centre of Florence, the one spot toward 
which everything in the city turns. Its surround- 
ings are indeed wonderful. The principal edifice 
in it is the Vecchio Palace, with its extraordinary 
but characteristic tower. It was the meeting- 
place of the councilors of the republic more than 
five hundred years ago. This grand tower shoukl 
be ascended, for the immediate view it gives of 
all Florence. Persons not accustomed to dizzy 
heights, however, might about as well remain be- 
low, and view Florence from some safe hill-top. 
This old, embattled palace recalls almost the 
whole history of the city. Wonderful things have 


been said and done there, but the old palace ou 
lives all, except the memory of the past. In this 
square, Savonarola, the great Florence reformer, 
was burned alive, and his death was witnessed 
by the Signoria from the windows of the tower, 
On the south side of the piazza is the famous 
Loggia di Lanzi, one of the most remarkable 
places of its kind in Italy. Among the sculptures 
exhibited in this open porch are the Rape of the 
Sabines, Ajax Dying, Hercules and the Centaur, 
the Rape of Polyxena, and a bronze Perseus, 
Nowhere else, perhaps, is so much magnificent 
sculpture exhibited in the open street. It is but 
a step from the piazza to the Uffizi Gallery with 
its art-treasures and the queer passage crossing 
the Arno and joining the Uffizi Gallery to the 
Gallery of the Pitti Palace. No one will think of 
leaving Florence, without a pilgrimage to the 
house of Dante, and, not far away from it, the 
place where lived his Beatrice. Galileo’s house 
still stands, too, near to the Belvedere fortress, 
as well as the house where Alfieri died : 80, too, 
the house where died Machiavelli. 

To visit the churches of Florence is a separate 
pleasure of its own, and an undertaking suflicient 
to appall any but the strong of limb and courage- 
ous of heart. There are so many; and so many 
of them, too, that the traveler cannot afford to 
miss examining. The very names of them, even, 
would make a respectably sized book, and cer- 
tainly weeks could be advantageously spent by the 
lover of art and architecture in visiting them. 
They recall almost the whole art and history of 
the country. Curious enough, a majority of 
them still remain unfinished; but that can be 
said of the larger number of all the great cathe- 
drals and churches of Europe. 

Of course everybody goes to see the Dome, or 
Cathedral, and Giotto’s Campanile, and the Bap- 
tistery with the bronze gates “fit for doors to 
paradise,” but there are almost fifty other churches 
as interesting in their way fairly as the Dome it- 
self. Santa Croce, for instance, is as interesting 
as anything in Italy. 

**In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier; dust which is, 
Even in itself, an immortality.” — Byron. 


It is the Pantheon, too, of many of Italy’s great 
dead. Here are the tombs of Dante, of Alfieri, 
Machiavelli and Michael Angelo. At the Bap- 
tistery, by the great Duomo, travelers should not 
forget to linger an hour and witness the baptizing 
of the children. Every child born in Florence is 
brought here to be baptized, and the curious cos- 
tumes of the mothers and nurses, and the con- 
stantly burning candles, and the tones and looks 
of the busy priests, cannot fail to make a lasting 
impression. 
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BEATRICE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Dante, sole standing on the heavenward height, 
Beheld and heard one saying, ‘‘ Behold me well : 
I am—I am Beatrice.” Heaven and hell 
Kept silence, and the illimitable light 
Of all the stars was darkness in his sight 
Whose eyes beheld her eyes again, and fell 
Shame-stricken. Since her soul took flight to dwell 
In heaven, six hundred years have taken flight. 


And now that heavenliest part of earth whereon 

Shines yet their shadow as once their presence shone 
To her bears witness for his sake, as he 

For hers bare witness when her face was gone : 
No slave, no hospice now for grief—but free 
From shore to mountain and from Alp to sea. 


THE FIRST POET OF THE TOWN. 
Tom Hoop knew the “tragic heart of towns,” 
and was almost the first English poet to recognize 
in poetry the social problems of great cities. 
Until Hood wrote, it may even be said that En- 
glish poets had little or nothing to say about cities. 
Poetry had haunted the quiet dales of Westmore- 
land and the sunny heights of Italy, the happy 
places of flowers and feasting, the solemn places 
of tragic gloom, where world-wide histories had 
been shaped, but it had shown no appreciation of 
the tragic miseries of great cities. Wordsworth 
saw no vision from Westminster Bridge but the 
vision of the dawn adding splendor and majesty 
to the long lines of houses and the broad sweep 
of flashing river. Even Shelley, with all his 
sympathy for suffering, wrote no poem directly 
dealing with the slow martyrdom of the obscure 
and half-famished toilers of the great City of 
London. He did once say, bitterly enough, 
that hell must be a city very like London—but 
that was all. He was the child of dreams, and, in 
his life-long dream of social reconstruction, was 
too absorbed in the splendors of hope to take 
minute note of the sorrows of reality. But Hood 
lived in London, and saw day by day the open 
secrets of its misery. THe lived at the beginning 
of a new social age which was fast blotting out 
the hamlets of England, and replacing them by 
an empire of cities. He was face to face with the 
social problems which overshadowed the nine- 
teenth century ; and what wonder is it that beyond 
the woven tapestry of city splendor, the outward 
glory and sustained dignity of metropolitan life, he 
pierced to the silent tragedy of its multitudinous 
lives spent in unvictorious struggle, in famished 
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drudgery and reluctent shame? Hood recalled 
men from the vision of Nature to the vision of 
man ; from the vision of man in rustic innocence 
to the vision of man among the sordid degrada- 
tions of vast cities. It is now generally admitted 
that deterioration is the Nemesis of city life, and 
perhaps not merely deterioration of physique, but 
of sympathy, which is a far more serious matter. 
Possibly Hood would not have gone so far as to 
say that a great city is a great calamity, but when 
he cried, 
‘* Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


he meant his rebuke to be specially applied to that 
callous indifference to others which cities invari- 
ably breed, and his words struck the first note of 
a new movement which is fast socializing poetry, 
and changing not merely its themes, but its spirit. 





AN UNFORESEEN DENOUEMENT. 

AT a provincial theatre the following unfore- 
seen dénouement brought a performance to a con- 
clusion. The leading réle was to have been played 
by a popular ‘‘ star”; but, at the last moment, 
the “‘star” fell ill, and it became necessary to 
substitute some one else. The substitute chosen 
was a melancholy ‘‘ super,” who, after a good 
deal of persuasion, consented to do his best, pro- 
testing, however, that he was foredoomed to fail- 
ure. The part was a low-comedy one, and the 
melancholy man went on to the stage in great 
trepidation, while the manager stood in the wings 
expecting the worst. But, strange to say, the 
super’s gloomy face and doleful voice suited the 
part to a nicety, and, as the piece proceeded, the 
substitute began to be very warmly, and even 
rapturously, applauded. After the second act, 
however, came an ominous interval. The house 
grew impatient and then noisyy yet the act-drop 
did not rise. At last the melancholy super stepped 
in front, with tears as much of disappointment as 
of fear in his eyes. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘ you have been very good to me, and I am 
very much obliged to you. You know the eir- 
cumstances in which I took this part at short 
notice. (Storms of cheering.) I really never 
imagined for a moment that you would stand 
me for ten minutes. I expected to be hissed off 
the stage. And so, ladies and gentlemen, I only 
learnt the two first acts. Of the last act I don’t 
know a word !” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE, 
CHarTreR XXXIV.— THE FIRE. 


On the dark and lonely Black River road, 
Graham Vivian, weary and a trifle disheartened, 
was riding home to Heroncroft at a moderate 
pace, when the first palpitating gleam of crim- 
son shot up to the night-sky, and expanded there 
in a huge and ever-increasing glow. 

‘* Fire! Fire!” 

The far cry was followed by an outbreak of 
tumultuous bells. Vivian’s heart leaped to his 
throat. Instinctively he urged his horse to a 
gallop. Whence came that whirling smoke, that 
soaring, crimson light? From the river-side ! 
With terrible conviction the truth burst upon 
him. ‘The mills were burning ! 

For a space the Blackbirds had been quiet, but 
not inactive. Now, in this unguarded hour, when 
Heron was absent, and the young preacher ab- 
sorbed in other affairs, Joe Bagley had found the 
opportunity to accomplish a certain important 
work committed to his willing hands by Colonel 
Pitt Rivers. Yea, the mills were burning, and 
high in the loft of the main building Jael was 
shut, alone and helpless ! 

The beast that Vivian rode was 


‘* Ribbed like a drum, 
And limbed like a deer.” 


At break-neck speed he dashed along the road— 
his hoofs pounded on the bridge. Herc ‘\c m-llc 
burst full on the rider’s sight, swathed in s: :oke, 
spouting flame—a terrible picture inceec to the 
young preacher, who was thinkixg onty ~f ‘he 
girl in her hiding-place under the rafter. 

Over the bridge he flew, down thc road, past 
the Heroncroft gate. There, from the shadow of 
the trees that lined the drive-way, another horse 
and rider burst—tore after Vivian—joined him in 
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his headlong gallop. The two men, riding neck 
to neck, looked in each other’s faces. 

“Heron !” cried Graham Vivian, “ [ 
been trying all day to find you.” 

“I slept last night in Black River,” replied 
Heron, hoarsely ; ‘‘ I have not been out of town. 
Some spell holds me here—a woman’s face, Like 
a thief, I skulked back to my own house to-night, 
to catch one last glimpse of it. : 
Is Jael still at the mills ?” 

“Yes; but with Giod’s help, we 
her !” 

Not another word was spoken—it was no time 
for words. ‘The iron hoofs struck sparks from 
the stones of the way ; bordering walls, trees and 
thickets whirled madly by on either side. The 
surrounding country had cast off the darkness 
of night, and was pulsing with weird, shifting 
lights. 

Down the hill the two horsemen thundered, 
drawing nearer — nearer to the conflagration. 
Its roar grew loud in their ears ; they could see 
the billowing flame spread and strengthen. The 
river reddened in the steadily increasing glow. 
For the second time the doom of fire had fallen 
on Heron’s Mills—to-night the place would again 
be laid in dull ashes. 

‘Together Francis Heron and the young preacher 
reached the gate —rushed into the mill - yard. 
\'rom all directions people were running to the 
scenc of disaster, but the engines from the town 
ha. not yet arrived. The dead body of the 
hound Cossack, killed at his post by some ruffian 
hand, lay straight across his master’s path. 

Francis Heron, closely followed by Vivian, 
sprang over the dog, and into the mill. Where 
were Bruce and his assistants ? The two flung 
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back the door of the counting-room, and there 
discovered the men, gagged—bound hand and 
foot, and scorching with the flames that were 
already thrusting long, yellow tongues in at the 
windows. 

“T leave you to release them, Heron,” said 
Graham Vivian, and he made a dash for the stair. 
A figure, descending evidently from the floor 
above, bounded by him in the smoke, stopped, 
let fall an oath. 

“If you go up there, parson,” shouted Joe 
Bagley, ‘‘ by my soul, you'll never come down 
alive !” 

“* As God wills !” replied Vivian, and the next 
instant he was off, with the speed of the wind, 
up the flight, across the landing, and on up the 
second stair to the loft, and—Jael ! 

He tried the door—it was fast. 

“‘Jael! Jael !” he shouted, Put 
there was no response. She was overcome with 
the smoke—suffocating, perhaps. The strength 
of ten seemed to enter Vivian. He set his shoul- 
der against the door; the hinges snapped ; he 
leaped into the loft. 

Volumes of smoke rolled through the place. 
Overhead the flame was crawling along the shin- 
gles — licking through to the dry rafters. He 
groped, and found Jael, fallen face downward on 
the floor. He snatched her up—a dead-weight, 
and, with difficulty, retraced his way out of the 
loft. 

By the time he reached the first stair the flames 
seemed bursting upon him from all quarters— 
writhing, twisting, overlapping, thrusting out a 
menace of death at every step. He flung his hand- 
kerchief over Jael’s unconscious face, and began 
to descend steadily. Could he but gain the sec- 
ond flight, help would surely be near. 
where at hand he heard a ponderous crash of 
machinery, breaking through flame-eaten floors. 
The heat was terrible. Ah, his feet touched the 
landing ; one-half the frightful descent was safely 
made. A friendly puff of wind lifted the surging 
smoke—blew it back for a moment. Then Viv- 
ian, looking straight before him down the last 
flight, saw midway upon it Joe Bagley, waiting— 
barring the path—his evil face like the face ofa 
demon, in one hand a revolver, cocked and ready. 

“‘ Halt, parson !” cried the Blackbird. ‘ And 
drop that girl !” 

‘“‘In God’s name, stand aside !” said Vivian, 
sternly. 

The Blackbird laughed. 

‘“‘T’m sorry to disregard your orders. You 
might as well have left the jade to burn in the 
loft !” 

He took deliberate aim and fired. 

The shot struck Jael in the breast. 
streamed out over Vivian's hands. 
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**Coward ! Assassin ! 
preacher. 

As though appalled by his own crime, Bagley 
dropped the pistol and turned promptly to fly. 
Too late! A blazing timber, breaking suddenly 
from its supports, came quaking, flashing, thun- 
dering down from the floor above, like the 
hammer of Thor. One end, whirling clear of 
Vivian and the girl, struck the Blackbird full in 
the forehead, and hurled him headlong from the 
stair. Jael was avenged ! 

Then, a great rush of smoke and fire smote full 
in Graham Vivian’s face—stabbed his eyeballs, 
like a hundred knife-points—tore the breath from 
his nostrils. He staggered with his helpless, 
bleeding burden. Heaven and earth seemed 
crashing together around the young preacher. 
Iluge spires of flame soared and closed about 
him ; the stair rocked under his feet! the very 
air had turned to furnace-fire. He would have 
fallen, but a strong arm caught and upheld him. 

**Give her to me !” cried the voice of Francis 
Heron, and Jael was drawn quickly from Vivian’s 
grasp. Jle was in excruciating agony—dense 
darkness covered him. He could no longer see 
even the flames that hissed with angry protest, 
wavered and sank wader a sudden deluge of water, 
which the engines outside were directing against 
the staircase. A half-score of friendly hands 
reached and caught the unfortunate man. Gently, 
tenderly, he was borne down and out of the 
doomed mills. 

% * * * * * 


exclaimed the young 


They carried Jael to a sheltered spot outside 
the gate. Near by, the river was murmuring 
sadly against its scorched bank. A _ physician 
who chanced to be in the crowd stanched the 
girl’s wound. Francis Heron bent over her, and 
forced a few drops of brandy betwixt her white 
lips. She looked up in his smoke-begrimed face 
—recognized him, with a bright, quick smile. 

‘Who brought me out of the loft ?’ she asked. 

‘Your best friend—Graham Vivian,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘* Do not try to talk now—you are badly 
hurt.” 

But she persisted, eagerly. 

‘‘Where is he ? Oh, let me see him—let 
speak to him once more !” 

lieron set his lips in sudden anguish. 

** He, too, has suffered—he cannot come to you 
yet, Jael. Have a little patience. Will you let 
me take you to Heroncroft ? The physician will 
go with us and do all that he can for you.” 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly. “I am no 
longer afraid. Let me die with the few friends 
that I possess !” 

And so they made a rude litter, and laid the 
girl gently upon it, and through that sad, disas- 
itrous night bore her up to Heroncroft. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
DEATH. 

FrANcIS HERON went in advance of the others, 
to prepare his household for all that was to fol- 
low. As he reached his own entrance-gate, two 
figures rushed to meet him from the shadow of 
the trees—one, his old housekeeper; the other, 
Hazel Heron, with her fair head uncovered, and 
her face like a Winter star. 

“* Graham ?” she called, anxiously, as she flew 
to the advancing horseman. 

He swung himself out of the saddle, and stood 
by her side. 

“It is not Graham,” he answered, in a husky 
tone; ‘*but I—Heron—and I come as a—a— 
bearer of evil tidings.” 

‘‘Dear me, sir! I’ve had my match to keep 
your wife from rushing down to the mills, and 
into the midst of everything,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘‘She’s half beside herself, with waiting 
here for news. Thank the Lord that somebody 
has come to ease her mind.” 

By the light that still lingered in the sky, 
Francis Heron bent, and looked in Hazel’s big, 
terrified eyes. 

«Once before you have been here to-night,” 
she said. 

‘* Yes,” he confessed, in a broken voice; ‘I 
ventured back to take one last look at you. You 
were asleep in my library-chair 

‘‘T know—I know!” she interrupted, wildly. 
‘The housekeeper declared that this fire would 
bring you from the ends of the earth. Oh, what 
do you mean by evil tidings ? Where is Graham ? 
las anything gone ill with him ?” 

She began to tremble. Heron put an arm 
quickly about her, and in her alarm and confu- 
sion she forgot to reject the support. 

«‘Yes, things have gone ill—very ill,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Joe Bagley has destroyed the mills, 
and mortally wounded Jael. Your brother 
brought the girl down from the loft, where she 
was probably sleeping when the fire was kindled. 
But for that cursed Blackbird he would have 
saved her. I could not help him. Bagley and a 
dozen armed confederates entered the mills to- 
night, killed Cossack, overpowered the watch- 
men, gagged and bound them, then fired the 
place, and left the men to burn. I was obliged 
to stop and release Bruce and the others, and so 
I did not reach Graham till the mischief was 
done. It gives me pleasure to tell you that a 
just retribuvion has overtaken Bagley. His bones 
are smoldering now in the fire that he himself 
kindled.” 

«And Graham,” she urged, wildly—‘‘ what of 
Graham ?” 

He caught his breath. 

‘Your brother has not escaped unhurt. No— 





don’t look at me like that !—I do not mean that 
he is dead—only burned. He is a brave man— 
he will suffer like one. Be strong, be calm, and 
help him to bear all that is before him.” 

She let Heron lead her to the house. There 
she waited till Graham Vivian was brought in— 
scorched, smoke-blackened, changed almost be- 
yond recognition. She rushed to him, kissed his 
hands, his disfigured face, called him by a score 
of fond names. He could not see her, but he 
recognized the voice, the caresses. 

‘Don’t mind me, Hazel,” he said; ‘don’t 
think of me—attend only to poor Jael.” 

She clung to him, tearless, half stupefied, cry- 
ing out, ‘‘Oh, my hero! my hero!” until Fran- 
cis Heron, sick at heart, interfered, and drew her 
gently away. 

A physician had accompanied the party to the 
house. All that medical skill could do was 
promptly done. In the oak library a bed had 
been prepared for Jael. There she was laid ten- 
derly. The physician bent, looked in the ghastly 
face, shining under the shadow of the rich black 
hair, and shook his head. 

“*She will not last till sunrise,” he said. 

A little group of sorrowful friends surrounded 
the girl, and in silence waited for the call which 
would summon her to cross a darker, deeper river 
than that which flowed by Heron’s ruined mills. 

About midnight a wretched, tottering old 
woman appeared at the door of Heroncroft, and 
begged permission to see Jael. 

‘‘She’s a-dying, I hear,” moaned Sal Bagley, 
‘‘and ’twas Joe that did the deed. Take me to 
her—the baby that I brought up as my own. 
Lord! Lord! I warned her many times; I said 
she would come to this, if she ‘ peached,’ but she 
wouldn’t listen to me. Oh, my poor lady-bird, 
with the high look and the brave heart !” 

Touched by her anguish, Francis Heron per- 
mitted Joe Bagley’s mother to enter the room, 
where the unconscious girl was breathing her life 
away. Beating her bony breast with a pair of 
withered hands, old Sal sank at the foot of the 
bed, a heap of rags and wordless misery. There 
she remained, unobtrusive and well-nigh un- 
noticed, as the hours went by. 

The approach of dawn brought a sudden stir 
into the room. A bird in the garden burst into 
jubilant song. The sound seemed to arouse Jael. 
Her dark eyes unclosed. She looked eagerly 
around upon her watchers. The face that she 
sought was not amongst them. 

“‘ Mr. Vivian,” she said—‘‘ I want Mr. Vivian.” 

Old Sal crawled to the girl’s side, and stroked 
her hand. 

‘‘Don’t you know me, lady-bird ?” she qua- 
vered. ‘Speak a word to Sal—Mother Sal, as 


always loved you in her poor way, dearie! 
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But Jael, unheeding, urged : “‘ Call Mr. Vivian. 
I promised that he should know the truth, and | 
must not break my word.” 

They hastened to Vivian with the girl’s mes- 
Nothing could hold him then — neither 
the awful agony of his injuries, fever, weakness, 
nor the entreaties of the physician. 
arms carried him to the oak library, and put him 
down by Jael’s bed, where he could grope and 
find her already cold hand. 

‘‘T am here, Jael !” he said. 


sage. 


So strong 


Hie seemed to rise above his physical tortures, 
and conquer them for her sake. 

She gave a piteous cry as she looked at him. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘all this was for me! You 
periled your life for mine— you will wear the 
mark of this night while you live. How strange! 
Hold both my hands—hold them fast—it gives 
The night you found me in the 
loft, I said that when my doom came I would 
tell you the secret which binds me to the Black- 
birds. You remember ?” 

‘** Yes,” he answered. 

Heron and his pale young wife were standing 
on either side of the bed—old Sal shivered at its 
foot ; the other attendants had left the room. 

“Mr. Heron called you my best friend, sir,” 
Jael went on, feebly. ‘* You have paid dear for 
your right to the name.” 

** Don’t speak of it,” he answered. ‘‘ My poor, 
brave girl, I would suffer the same thing ten 
times over, if, by so doing, I could save the life 
which you have laid down for your friends,” 

An ineffable joy shone in her eyes. 

‘* How good of you to say that !—it makes me 
glad to go. Oh, I remember all your kindness, 
Mr. Vivian. It was you who first taught me to 
hate evil—you did your best to save both my soul 
and my body, and I bless you for it !—I bless you 
for it! Would you have cared for me as much 
had you known whose blood was in my veins ? 
Yes, one like you could never blame me for the 
accident of birth.” 

‘*T do not understand you, Jael 

**T will speak plainer —don’t loose my hand, 
sir. The Blackbirds are only one portion of a 


me courage. 


great gang of thieves, living in different places, 
but operating under one leader. The name of 
the man who for years has ruled them at home 
and abroad, and guided all their daring deeds, is 
—George Langstroth.” 

Vivian started. 

“Do you know him, Jael ?” 

“Yes. Iam his daughter, and my mother is 
the woman you call Mrs. Steele !” 

For a moment the room was profoundly silent. 
Jael’s revelation seemed to strike her listeners 
dumb. With failing breath the girl struggled on : 
‘I could not betray my own father and mother. 
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sir—wicked as they were, I owed my being to 
them. That woman beat and abused me. She 
made me her abject slave—she forced me to do 
all her cruel behests; but she was my mother, 
and so I dared not speak, even to you. My fear 

my hatred of her—how could I tell you of 
that ? Would you have understood it? Oh, 
what have you rendered to me, Mr. Vivian, for 
all the evil brought by my kindred upon you and 
yours ? Good—nothing but good !” 

Old Sal Bagley staggered suddenly to her feet, 
and dashed the wild gray hair from her eyes. 
truth !” she panted. ‘* Why 
shouldn’t you know it now ? The child was given 
to me at her birth. I was instructed to rear her 
in the ways of the Blackbirds—I did it. Joe is 
dead down there at the mills. He was told to 
kill Jael, because she betrayed the Blackbirds. 
Her own mother told him. What did she care 
for the child that she made me bring up as a 
common thief ? She has no more htart than a 
May the blood of this girl be on her head 


to-day !” 


t’s God’s 


stone. 


Hazel was leaning silently against the wall. 
She thought of the woman of birth and breeding 
mentioned in her mother’s story, ‘‘ who had left 
everything that makes life precious to follow the 
fortunes of the bold, bad Langstroth.” A dozen 
questions leaped eagerly to her lips, but the pres- 
ence of death held them back. She dared not 


speak. Jael clung closer to the young preacher's 
hand. The girl had told one secret—there was 





another which would go unrevealed with her to 
the grave. Langstroth’s unhappy 
daughter, had loved this man to whom she 
turned in dying, no one would ever know. 

‘It is coming,” she whispered, ‘‘ but I am not 
afraid. ‘Once for All’—sing it, as you used to 
in the preaching-field by the river.” 

He understood. He knelt by her bed. In 
spite of all the agony that racked and maddened 
him, his rich tenor voice swelled out, grand and 
clear, without a hint of weakness : 


How she, 


* Onee for all, O brother, believe it; 
Once for all, O sinner. receive it; 
Cling to the cross, the burden will fall; 
Christ hath redeemed us, once for all!” 


She tried to join in the last lines. The effort 
was vain, but she nodded and pressed his hand. 
Jael made her sacrifice willingly. Life had 
brought her little save evil—she was not sorry 
to leave it. With superhuman strength, Vivian 
spoke to her words of hope and comfort—words 
of solemn joy: 

‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 
Lord. He that believeth on Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. And whosoever liveth and 
believeth on Me shall never die.” 
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The first arrow of sunshine, creeping over the 
Wolfsden knoll, slipped down into the hollow of 
Heroncroft, and through the window of the oak 
library. Like a blessing, it fell on Jael’s pillow. 
With one quick, flashing smile, the girl looked 
up into the faces of her watchers; then closed 
her dark eyes, and was gone. 

As Heron and the physician bent to raise Viv- 
ian from the bedside, they found that he had 
fainted from excess of bodily suffering. For a 
moment they thought he, too, was dead. 

ok Hf Hs * a 

Old Sal Bagley arose from the floor at Jael’s 

feet, and, unperceived by the others, scuttled ou: 
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So, after a dolorous night, the sad morning 
vame. Down by the river the mills were smok- 
ing in hot and lurid ruin. Somewhere under 
that mass of débris lay the charred bones of Joe 
Bagley, and with them the key to the Wolfsden 
attic, which Colonel Rivers had intrusted to the 
Blackbird. Up at Heroncroft, where Baglev’s 
victim had just breathed her last, there was sor- 
row, both for the dead and the living. Noon 
brought to the house a famous surgeon who had 
been summoned from a distance to examine Gra- 
ham Vivian’s injuries. Hazel, in an agony of 
dread, unable longer to breathe indoors, went 


down to the garden to await the great man’s 


THE REAPER. 


of the room, and went flying away, like a wild 
creature, across the Heroncroft garden. The old 
woman had no mind to await cross-examination 
from those who had listened to Jael’s dying 
words. When Francis Heron turned to look for 
his ill-favored visitor, she was nowhere to be 
found. 

He mounted a horse, and galloped to the town. 
Half an hour later, an officer of the law was has- 
tening to the Bagley shanty, at the Nest, and in 
his pocket be carried a warrant for the arrest of 
Maisie Dee, alias Mrs. Steele, charged with com- 
plicity in the murder of her daughter, Jael Lang- 
stroth. 


verdict. There Francis Heron found her when 
that verdict had been spoken—the sentence of 
fate pronounced. She was white with weary 
watching ; dark shadows rimmed her lovely eyes ; 
she looked like a flower smitten by sudden storm. 

‘Tell me the truth !” she cried. 
everything but suspense.” 

He shuddered back from her a step. 

‘Great God ! deal you 
blow ?” 

‘*Speak !” she implored. ‘*Ilide nothing from 
me—I am stronger than you think.” 

‘Graham is blind—he will never see again— 
his sight is destroyed forever !” 


*T can bear 


how can I such a 
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With a heart-breaking cry she rushed past him, 
away to the house, and on to the room where the 
young preacher lay, in a darkness that was never 
more to be broken. She cast herself down at his 
side—twined her white arms around him. 

‘*Oh, my darling—my poor darling !” she 
sobbed, again and again. 

He passed his hand caressingly over her rich 
hair. Francis Heron, following after his wife, 
paused just inside the door. 

«You must not fret at my misfortune, Hazel !” 
he heard Vivian say ; “even though blind, God 
will find something for me to do.” 

‘““Oh, Graham! It breaks my heart to think 
of all your hopes and ambitions struck from you 
at one blow.” 

His composure remained unshaken. 

‘‘T shall not be left hopeless,” he answered, 
cheerfully. ‘<I know in whom I trust. Be glad, 
dear child, that I am able to bear it all without 
complaint.” 

She laid her white cheek against his. 

“‘T will never leave you, Graham,” she said. 
“«T will take care of you always—henceforth my 
place shall be at your side.” 

He pressed her fair young head in his arms. 
For him there was no longer a future of noble 
endeavor in far foreign fields—all his high hopes 
had, indeed, been extinguished, suddenly, cruelly. 

“‘ But see the recompense that God gives me 
already for my disappointments!” he said, 
brightly. ‘‘ Heron—where is Heron ?” 

‘* Here, old fellow,” answered Heron, advanc- 
ing to his-side. ‘‘ Neither will J ever leave you ! 
The love that I have borne for you in the past 
shall be doubled—trebled now.” 

In his great darkness, Graham reached—found 
his friend—drew him nearer; then groped for 
Hazel’s slim hand, laid it in Heron’s, and clasped 
both in mute beseeching! A pathetic smile 
dawned on his lips. 

“‘H[ave you not both promised to stay with 
me ?” he said, significantly. 

I[azel’s face was hidden on her brother’s pillow. 


She did not move or speak. Francis Heron 
waited. Would she withdraw the little hand ? 
No. Like a lily, it lay in his own. He clasped 


it desperately—yea, as if for life ! 

“‘Shall we then be friends, Hazel ?” he said, 
hoarsely. 

With wet sweet eyes she looked up from Gra- 
ham’s pillow. 

“You told me that you would have none of 
my friendship,” she sighed. ‘‘ You know we can 
never be friends.” 

“« Lovers, then !” he urged. 

She did not answer. He bent, and looked in 
her face. 

“Does the image of Sir Griffin Hopewood 
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stand between us, Hazel ? Do you—can you still 
think of that man with regret ?” 

The blood flew to her temples. 

‘““No—a thousand times, No !” 
with fine scorn. 
you imagine. 
nothing !” 

‘* Thank God that I hear you say it! And I~ 
oh, Hazel, does my presence still sicken you—kill 
you—as it did a few weeks ago ?” 

She hung her head. 

“‘T am sorry for those words. 


she replied, 
‘*T am not so poor a creature as 
Sir Griffin is nothing to me now— 


They were not 
quite true, even then; and now—now I would 
like to forget them altogether !” 

“Then,” said Francis Heron, boldly, passion- 
ately, ‘‘who shall sunder these two hands that 
Graham Vivian has twice joined ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WON OR LOST? 

THE evening was well advanced when Colonel 
Rivers, his ward and Miss Carbury arrived at a 
retired hotel in a West End street—a very re- 
spectable, but not in the least fashionable, place, 
where the party was to remain, safely sheltered 
from the eyes of the curious, till after the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

The agitation of the day had been excessive ; 
before the flight from Wolfsden was fairly accom- 
plished, Sergia began to feel a violent reaction. 
The next morning Miss Carbury was not sur- 
prised to discover that her charge was unable +» 
arise and dress for her bridal. 

‘*T was sure,” said the old woman to Pitt Riv 
ers, ‘‘ that so much excitement would provoke 
relapse. Sergia must be kept very quiet for the 
next few hours. You can see for yourself that 
there can be no marriage to-day.” 

He was unable to hide his disappointment and 
impatience. 

“You will drive me mad, Miss Carbury,” he 
cried. ‘Sick or well, Sergia must consent to 
the ceremony.” 

For once, Miss Carbury bristled at her beloved 
colonel. 

“Do you want to kill the poor child ?” she 
said. ‘‘If so, J cannot aid you in the matter ; 
on the contrary, I decline to have any further 
part in it.” 

The colonel controlled himself well. 

“What !” he said, good-naturedly. “ Will you 
desert me when I need you most, Miss Carbury ? 
I cannot believe that. Let Sergia herself decide 
what shall be done. She is more precious to me 
than my heart’s blood. And would I harm her ? 
Ah, impossible !” 

Promptly appeased, Miss Carbury carried the 
vexing question to Sergia, and begged to know if 
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her charge would marry the colonel immediately, 
or wait until she could lift her fair, exhausted 


‘head from the pillow. 


Miss Pole shuddered—shrank a little. 

‘‘Leave me in peace for a few hours, dear 
Miss Carbury,” she implored, “and then I will 
be ready.” 

Inwardly fuming, but outwardly serene, Pitt 
Rivers consented to a brief delay. He was too 
vautious to arouse Miss Carbury’s opposition 
again. He kept in the shelter of the hotel, and 
ventured forth only for the marriage-license, and 
then he was careful to conceal himself in a close 
carriage. The tedious time of waiting he passed 
by the couch of his heart’s idol, sustaining, cheer- 
ing, diverting her, in his own irresistible way. 
After the first annoyance was over, he seemed to 
find a curious excitement in the situation. There 
are men whose spirits rise in the presence of dan- 
ger. Pitt Rivers was one of these. For the eight 
and forty hours in which Sergia Pole kept him 
on the rack, he fairly sparkled with buoyancy 
and animation. How could the two women guess 
the thoughts hidden under that gay, bright ex- 
terior ? 

On the evening of the second day, it became 
apparent that Miss Pole’s condition was rapidly 
improving. The colonel sat by her sofa in a 
private parlor of the house, held her white hand, 
watched the city lights flash forth along the street 
outside, and heard the multitudinous voices of 
day die away in twilight quiet. 

“You have many friends in this Puritan town, 
Sergia,” he said, with a, mischievous laugh ; ‘¢ it 
amuses me to think how near I have brought 
you to their vicinity. My motto is—‘ Be bolde, 
be bolde, and everywhere be bolde.’ I have 
stolen you, as I might a valuable diamond, or 
a package of Government bonds, and, like a dar- 
ing thief, secreted you under the very nose of 
the people, who, socially speaking, claim you for 
their own.” 

Sergia, still passive in the hands of this her 
guardian and lover, still indifferent, as it seemed, 
to the future, shook her blonde head. 

‘Are you not unfortunate in your choice of 
words, guardy ? I do not like to be classed with 
diamonds and Government bonds,.and you are 
not a thief.” 

His dark eyes sparkled. 

“My dear child,” ina bantering tone, ‘‘ I have 
heard of thieves who were really men of taste 
and breeding—who could pass muster in the best 
society at home or abroad, and inspire a vast deal 
of tender passion in elegant, high-bred women.” 

‘Oh, dreadful !” 

“Not at all. Is not that kind a vast improve- 
ment upon the ruffianly Bill Sykes type ?” 

She smiled. 


“Society would consider it far more danger- 
ous. 

** My dear child, to carry refinement and good 
taste into crime—to cover the repulsive with a 
mask of elegance and courtesy—that is true 
genius! Admit now that you would more will- 
ingly attempt the reformation of a gentleman 
than of a boor.” 

She made a gesture expressive of distaste. 

** Don’t, guardy! Ishould be far more likely 
to fly from a thief of any sort than to undertake 
his reformation.” 

** But suppose you had learned to love him ?” 

**T could never, never love a bad man !” 

He bit his lip. 

‘Let us talk of something more pleasant. 
Thank God! vou are better to-night, my darling 
—to-morrow you will be well—to-morrow you 
must marry me! I can have no more delays,” 
his voice unconsciously assuming an authoritative 
tone. 

**T will marry you to-morrow, guardy,” an- 
swered Sergia, meekly. 

‘*A clergyman is engaged to appear in this 
room at nine o’clock. At three in the afternoon, 
an ocean steamer sails for Liverpool. We will 
go with her. Great Jove!” bursting into a 
sudden gay laugh, ‘‘ what thunder-bolts will be 
hurled at my head, when our marriage and de- 
parture become known! Well, let them rave— 
your fine friends, I mean. I shall make you so 
happy, Sergia, that you will forget them all in 
a sixmonth.” 

Her fair face put on a very grave look. 

‘*T am not quite sure that I can ever be happy 
again, guardy,” she answered, sadly; ‘* perhaps— 
yes, it is very probable that you may always find 
me a great trouble. Would it not be better for 
you to send me to my friends—to leave me now, 
before it is too late ?” 

He folded her wildly in hj arms. 

‘Ask anything but that, Sergia! If I knew 
you would drag me to perdition, I would not 
relinquish so much as a hair of your beautiful 
head. All my life I have had a passion for 
playing at dangerous games. My faith in my 
own lucky star is unlimited. You are mine now, 
Sergia, and you cannot turn back, or escape 
from my loving arms.” 

Some shrill-voiced newsboy, on the pavement 
outside, suddenly began to ery his evening pa- 
pers. 

** Full particulars of the fire and loss of life at 
Ileron’s - 





With a smothered exclamation, the colonel 
leaped to his feet, ran to the open window, and 
closed it hurriedly, noisily. 

‘* What was that gamin crying ?” said Miss Car- 
bury. 
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** Some political news,” answered Rivers. ‘‘ Af- 
ter the repose of Wolfsden, city sounds confuse 
me. Let Sergia go to rest at once, Miss Carbury. 
She must have strength for to-morrow. Remem- 
ber, at nine sharp the clergyman will be here.” 

Miss Carbury rang for the maid-servant who 
waited on the two ladies; and the colonel took 
leave of his betrothed, and lighting a cigar, went 
out for an evening walk. 

The stars were twinkling far and bright over 
the city roofs. Pitt Riv- 
none that gave him any 
uneasiness. Through several streets he sauntered, 


It was a quiet locality. 
ers met few pedestrians 


puffing thoughtfully at the soothing weed, and at 
last came out upon a bridge, where lights were 
shining, and under which the black, rippling 
Charles was slipping seaward. 

Hardly had he reached the spot, when a man, 
who had been leaning against the railing in an 
attitude of waiting, advanced briskly, and put a 
hand on the colonel’s arm. 

“My dear Dr. Bird,” said 
‘have I kept you long *” 


Rivers, lightly, 


‘Ten minutes,” grumbled the other, who was 
stout, smooth-shaven, and dressed with care and 
elegance. ‘‘ Good God! man, are you mad, to 
stay on here like this? I could not go myself 
till I had exchanged a last word with you. Cut 
loose from that girl, and be off now—this very 
hour! There are many ways of egress from the 
place—railways, waterways. Choose one and go 
go so fast that you will not leave even a shadow 
behind you !” 

Rivers laughed. 

**Let us hope that you overrate the danger !” 

He that was called Dr. Bird made an impatient 
gesture. 

‘6563s simply impossible to do that! You 
know all that has happened at Black River in the 
last few hours—you know that a great hue and 
cry has risen about the Bullion Bank robbery— 
you know that you are wanted to answey to the 
charge of abstracting Mrs. Van Wert’s jewels 
from their settings, and substituting false stones, 
at the very time the little widow was a guest in 
your house. You are tempting Fate too far, 
Geordie. I say to you again—be off!” 

Rivers leaned against the railing of the bridge. 
His face looked like a death-mask. 

**T cannot,” he answered, gloomily. “ I laugh 
My love for that 
I will not give her up—I will 


at all things that menace me. 
girl overrules fear. 
not leave her! A few hours more, and she will 
be mine forever. She might have been mine al- 
ready, but for a cursed stroke of luck that has 
kept her ill for the last eight and forty hours, 
at the hotel over yonder !” 

The other regarded him with wrath—derision. 

‘*That you, of all men, should suffer yourself 


to be entrapped by a handsome face—it is incred- 
ible! ‘Whom the gods design to kill, they first 
make mad.’ I find something strange, sinister, 
incomprehensible in your weakness. You should 
never have come back to America, Geordie—even 
for a clever man the risk was tremendous. But 
for old Pole’s daughter you would not have taken 
it. You thought the sick nabob brought you 
wonderful fortune—by Heaven! it looks as if 
the ward he left you was destined to bring you 
to utter destruction.” 

Rivers nodded. 

‘It is true,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ I would 
never have returned to America but for Sergia. 
| knew that she was beautiful, young, rich—I 
could not resist the temptation to take possession 
ofher. Years of uninterrupted good fortune made 
me reckless. And now I love her to distraction— 
to see her was to love her, Bird—don’t frown. 
Nothing risked, nothing won. Her money will 
support me in ease the rest of my life. I will 
retire on my laurels, and leave you in com- 
mand of the forces. My marriage-license is in 
my pocket, the clergyman will be at the hotel 
early in the morning. After my marriage with 
Miss Pole, I will take no further chances.” 

‘*Dr. Bird” shrugged his shoulders. ** For 
years you have been our leader,” he answered, 
‘*and hitherto we have found you as sagacious as 
you were daring. It is not for me, your second 
in authority, to attempt to change your plans ; 
but I shall seek my own safety at once—by mid- 
night I mean to be far away. Let us say good-by 
here.” 

They shook hands. Reflected lights looked 
up from the river, a car rattled over the bridge, 
a boat glided under it. 

* Good-by,” said Pitt Rivers. 
meet again ?” 

‘Not on this side of the grave, I fancy !’ 
replied the other. That was all. Pitt Rivers 
turned and went back to the West End _ hotel. 

Perhaps his conversation with Dr. Bird had 
shaken his Cautiously he 
wended his way from street to street, starting 
at every sound, shrinking even from the shadows 
on the pavements. It was as if his high courage 
had suddenly grown weak, before the possibilities 
of evil presented to him by his confederate. The 
echoes of his own footsteps frightened him, yet 
such was his love for Sergia Pole, that even then 
his mind absolutely refused to entertain a thought 
of flight. He put his hand to his breast and felt 
a paper there—his marriage-license. 
she would be his own—everything must be trusted 
to that blissful to-morrow. Fortune had often 
been kind—she had carried him safely through 
many dangers. 


‘© When shall we 


nerves somewhat. 


To-morrow 


And now a supreme crisis was 
at hand, the culmination of all his suecesses— 
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would she not show him favor yet once more ? 
The man had grown so confident in his own 
resources that he could no longer believe in a 
reverse. 

The hotel stood facing a small, insignificant 
square. As Rivers approached it from one of the 
narrow side streets that abound in the locality, 
he espied a man standing in the shadow of the 
porch, gazing quietly up and down, and pulling at 
a cigar which had gone out. On the opposite side 
of the square, in the shelter of a wall, another fig- 
ure, inabout the same attitude, was plainly visible. 
The pair looked like sentinals on the watch. 
Rivers stopped short. His bold 
great bound. were the men waiting? 
A flaming sword seemed suddenly thrust betwixt 
himself and that entrance. How could he now 
reach the fair woman for whom he had dared so 
much ? The dogs had tracked the fox to his 
covert at last. He knew his peril. Not an 
instant was to be lost. Like lightning he darted 
back a few steps, and turning into the darkness 
of a friendly archway, disappeared noiselessly. 

* * * ¥ + + 


heart gave a 


For what 


Bad dreams haunted Miss Carbury that night. 
She arose early, and hurried to Sergia’s chamber, 
which adjoined her own. 
awake. 

‘*T have come to dress you for your bridal, my 
dear,” said the old woman. 

Sergia grew pale. 


The girl was already 


‘So soon ?” she murmured. ‘] suppose it is 
useless to ask the colonel for another respite ? 
** Quite useless, since he 
you are better.” 
‘*Help me, then, to arise.” 


Miss Carbury gave the desired assistance. It 


can plainly see that 


The sunshine danced 
merrily in the little square ; the world was full of 
life and light. 

**A good omen, my dear,” said Miss Carbury. 
‘‘ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on.” 

A servant brought up breakfast. To the sur- 
prise of the ladies, Rivers did not join them. 
Sergia was very pale and distrait. After the 
meal, Miss Carbury helped her to don the plain 
traveling-dress which she was to wear as a bride. 
Thus soberly attired, she waited for her bride- 
groom. 

He was late. Miss Carbury’s surprise soon be- 
‘ame impatience. She rang for the maid-servant, 
and bade her ask Colonel Rivers to come at once 
to the parlor. The girl returned shortly, with 
word that the colonel was not in the hotel—had 
not been there since the previous evening. 

‘And oh, dear! ma‘am,” she said, with a 
frightened look, “ officers have been watching 
the house all night—they are watching it still— 
they want the man who robbed the Bullion Bank, 


was a cloudless morning. 
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but he isn’t found yet. There must be some mis- 
take—I’m sure there’s a mistake, ma’am ”— look- 
ing at Miss Carbury in helpless dismay. 

The old woman was too amazed at Rivers’s 
non-appearance to notice the maid. 

‘** How strange !” she said to Sergia. ‘“ What 
can it mean ? He charged me again and again 
to be ready for the ceremony by nine o’clock.” 

Sergia’s fair face kept its listless, unmoved 
look. 

‘‘He has been called away unexpectedly,” she 
said, with passive indifference ; “ he will return 
in good time.” 

Miss Carbury, less self-possessed, watched the 
door and the clock—listened, moved up and down 
The clergyman arrived, and was ush- 
ered into an adjoining room to await the appear- 
The hour for the cere- 
Then Miss Carbury heard a mas- 


rest lessly . 


ance of the bridegroom. 

mony struck. 

culine step in the corridor. 
a 


“At last! 


The door opened. 


she cried. 
A ery of surprise and joy 
broke from Sergia. She flew to meet the new- 
comer. 

**Oh, cousin !” Miss Carbury heard her say, 
on the threshold, looking in upon the 
two ladies, with a stern, yet pitying expression of 
Colonel 


and lo! 


countenance, stood not Rivers, but 


Francis Heron. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE WOLF'S DEN. 


A BASKET-PHAETON, drawn by a fat pony, stop- 
ped at the door of Heroncroft, and Gwen Talcott, 
the driver, sprang out of the vehicle, rushed into 
the hall, and met Heron’s wife descending the 
stair. 

‘* My dear Hazel,” she cried, ‘1 have come to 
1 heard 
town, to search for 
Sergia Pole; and that Mr. Vivian was surrounded 
by nurses and physicians, 


tuke you to see the ruin of the mills. 
that Heron had gone to 


So, as neither need 
you for the next hour, pray come with me for a 
little drive. You look crushed, overwhelmed— 
you will perish, self-immolated, if some one does 
not drag you forth for a breath of fresh air.” 

Hazel, chief nurse in Graham’s chamber, shook 
She com- 
manded a servant to fetch Mrs. Heron’s wraps, 
and Hazel, in spite of herself, was hurried into 
the phaeton, and the fat pony trotted off with the 
two into the mellow splendor of the September 
afternoon. 


her head sadly ; but Gwen was firm. 


‘‘Tt seems,” said Gwen Talcott, ‘that every 
nook and corner of Black River has been thor- 
oughly searched, but Mrs. Steele cannot be found. 
That monstrous woman is the sensation of the 
day! All Joe Bagley’s accomplices have been 
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arrested at the Nest, and paw says the Blackbird 
gang is now broken up forever.” 

‘* Heaven grant it !” answered Ilazel, fervently. 

They rolled along the river-road, talking of the 
events of the last few days. A charred heap of 
débris alone marked the site of the mills. The 
idle river was moving sluggishly through the 
afternoon light: a maple on its banks stood up 
like a searlet torch in the sun. At the Nest, no 
living thing seemed astir. All turbulency was 
hushed in its dirty lanes. The burning of the 
mills, and Joe Bagley’s tragic death, had thrown 
some spell on the spot. The iron hand of the 
Law, which, in one way or another, the Nest had 
long defied, was resting upon it, at last, in stern 
remembrance. 

The phaeton drew near to the preaching-field. 

‘* Look !” said Gwen Talcott. ‘Who is that 
party yonder ?” 

Along the high-road a woman was approaching 
from the opposite direction. She wore a faded 
shawl, a cotton gown, a veil tied over her straw 
bonnet, and was evidently one of Heron’s poor 
mill-people. As if to escape observation, she 
turned abruptly into the field, and with quickened 
pace skulked away into the shadow of its dwarf 
pines. Gwen brought her pony to a halt. 

‘** Halloo, there !" she called. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid 
of us, my good woman.” 

But the solitary traveler did not pause or 
answer. Gwen's curiosity began to increase. 

‘“Stop a moment!” she shouted. ‘ Are you 
both blind and deaf? I want to speak to you.” 

Unhearing, unheeding, the woman pushed 
rapidly across the preaching-field, and cleared 
the stone wall with a leap that spread her old 
shawl on the wind like a flag of distress, and re- 
vealed two coarse shoes, and two extremely thick 
ankles. Then plunging into the wood, which 
gloomed betwixt the Nest and Heroncroft, she 
instantly vanished. 

‘Dear me!” said Gwen Talcott, ‘ the poor 
creature is as deaf as a post! Perhaps it is a 
female Blackbird. She takes to the woods as if 
something was in hot pursuit.” 

“‘Like myself, Gwen, you grow nervous and 
imaginative in these trying days,” Hazel an- 
swered. ‘The sight of astrange woman crossing 
a field need not alarm us. Now that the Law is 
at work in the place, the Blackbirds’ name has 
lost its terror.” 

“That, fortunately, is quite correct,” answered 
Gwen; and she turned her pony’s head, and 
started homeward. On the road, Heron’s dog- 
cart met them, with Heron himself seated therein. 
He descended quickly, and came to the side of 
the phaeton. 

“‘Sergia is safe,” were his first words. ‘I 
found her without difficulty, for the police were 
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already on the track of Pitt Rivers. They di- 
rected me to the house where he was hiding his 
ward, and where their marriage was to have been 
solemnized to-day. Miss Carbury deserves to be 
put in a lunatie asylum for the part she has 
played in this outrageous business.” 

‘**But where is Sergia now?” cried Hazel. 
‘Surely you have brought her to Heroncroft ?” 

‘*No—she would not come. She is utterly 
overwhelmed. At her own request, I carried her 
to the residence of a family friend in town, and 
left her there with Miss Carbury.” 

“And Colonel Rivers ?” said Gwen Talcott. 

A curious look appeared on Heron’s face. 

‘*You must prepare yourselves for a great 
shock,” he said. ‘In our friend Rivers, the 
police think they have discovered the real leader 
of the Blackbirds. All the petty thefts at Wolfs- 
den were perpetrated expressly to throw dust in 
the eyes of his neighbors, and direct suspicion 
from himself. More yet, it is said that he is the 
man who robbed the Bullion Bank—you remem- 
ber the story he told about business with his friend 
Dr. Bird, anarchologist who had unearthed dead 
Pharaohs at Thebes? Bird is simply a profes- 
sional burglar, like himself—the two operated to- 
gether—they also stole Mrs. Van Wert’s dia- 
monds.” 

Oh!" cried Gwen Talcott, gasping for breath, 
‘*that man whom all the ladies admired without 
stint or measure! What a loss to good society ! 
Don’t tell us that he has escaped !” 

‘* Yes. In some way he got wind of his dan- 
ger last night, and has not been seen since. 
Doubtless, he is out of harm’s reach, by this 
time.” 

Then he told of the manner in which Sergia 
had been kept from all communication with her 
friends; and how cireumstances had combined 


.to place her completely in the hands of her guard- 


ian, Rivers. : 

“You must go to her by and by, Hazel,” he 
said, with his adoring eyes on the fair face of his 
wife. “She has had a narrow escape from an 
awful fate, and we must forgive all her blunders 
and follies.” » 

“* Yes, yes,” assented Hazel. ‘* Oh, poor Ser- 
gia !” and tears of pity and sympathy welled up 
in her big eyes. 

“Whither has Rivers fled, I wonder ?” said 
Gwen Talcott. ‘* Mark my words—he will man- 
age to outwit his enemies. He is very clever—- 
wicked people usually are. Go on to Heroncroft, 
Francis, and Hazel and I will follow you.” 

Heron went back to his dog-cart, and drove 
away in the direction of home. The fat pony 
trotted after, but at a slower pace, and the dog- 
sart was soon out of sight. Both girls, aghast at 
the news which Heron had brought, talked in 
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hushed voices. 
said : 

‘* Put me down at the gate, and I will go home 
through the garden—it is really the nearer way.” 

** Are you not afraid 7” answered Gwen. ‘* You 
may see Joe Bagley’s ghost in the shrubbery, re- 
visiting the glimpses of the moon.” 

** He can never be as dangerous in the spirit 
as he was in the flesh,” said Hazel; and she 
sprang out of the phaeton, and nodding good-by 
to her friend, pushed back the heavy gate, and 
went up the chestnut walk, toward the closed 
house. 

Rusty burs lay thick under her feet, the brown 
nuts were breaking from their mailed shells. Long 
red shadows of sunset rested upon everything. The 


As they neared Wolfsden, Hazel 


place was very lonely, and crowded with memories 
In the hearts 
of Ilazel and her blind brother the name of the 
girl was 


of Jael, the heroine, the martyr. 


now enshrined, sacred, imperishable. 
Till the end of life they would hold her in grate- 
ful and tender remembrance. 

As she was about to turn into the shrubbery, 
IIazel stopped, and looked up at the old mansion. 

‘To her surprise she discovered that a shutter 
of Colonel Rivers’s library was open, the window 
lifted, and the curtain thrust aside. Had any 
person ventured to enter the house? She re- 
membered the strange, ghostly ery which she had 
heard on her last visit to the spot. Without a 
moment's hesitation, Hazel mounted the terrace, 
and looked into the room. 

In the gathering twilight she could discern 
nothing but the outlines of book-shelves, cabinets, 
and other familiar appointments. Yet she felt 
that more was there 
breathed. 
sash still higher, and sprang into the library. 


something which lived and 
With sudden daring, she raised the 


In the darkest corner of the room a sofa stood. 
One glance sufficed to show Hazel that a human 
inert, breathing 
heavily, like one overcome with bodily fatigue. 


figure was stretched upon it 


ry’ 
Che straw 
bonnet and veil had been tossed aside, but she 


Softly Hazel approached the sleeper. 


instantly recognized the faded shawl, the cotton 
gown, torn and disordered, as if in hurried flight 
through bush and bramble, and the coarse shoes, 
whitened with the dust of travel. It was the 
woman whom she had seen an hour before scurry- 
img across the preaching-field by the river. Hazel 
bent, and closely scanned the unconscious face. 

A woman ? Great Heaven. No! The brown 
Vandyke beard had disappeared—cheek and chin 
were smoothly shaven, but neither this change, 
nor the feminine disguise, could 
truth from her. The wolf had returned to hisden ! 
Pitt Rivers lay before her—a hunted fugitive, 
come back to the refuge of his former home. 

In mingled terror and fascination, Hazel stood, 


conceal the 
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staring down at the sleeper. Why had he been 
her enemy ?—why connived with Mrs. Steele to 
destroy her? What motive lay at the bottom of 
his carefully concealed enmity ? Muttering in his 
dreams, the disguised man moved his head sud- 
denly, restlessly to one side. Then, for the first 
time, Heron’s wife saw a big red spot upon the 
lower jaw—an ugly crimson birth-mark, which the 
full beard had before hidden. Like the brand of 
Cain, it caught and held her gaze. Where had 
she seen that evil mark before >—Where? At 
last, she remembered! An irrepressible cry es- 
caped her lips. The sound awoke the sleeper. 
He leaped to his feet. 

** You are George Langstroth !” she cried, *‘ the 
man who killed my mother, long years ago, at 
Lake Cottage !” 

There they stood, face to face, in that lonely 
twilight room—Constance Ferrers’s daughter, and 
Constance Ferrers’s murderer! On the face of 
the latter appeared a look not good to see. 
Pitt Rivers, the gentleman, was gone with the 
Vandyke beard and broadcloth coat ; and George 
Langstroth, thief and assassin, glared at Hazel, 
with his true nature revealed in his wicked, men- 
acing eyes. 

**You have a good memory, Mrs. Heron,” he 
sneered; ‘* but were you not a little unwise to fol- 
You and I are alone in a deserted 
If you ery for help, there is no one to 
hear you.” 


low me here ? 
house. 


The cold 
muzzle of a pistol pressed her temple. 


He caught her in a mighty grasp. 


‘What is to hinder me from sending you to 
join your mother ?” he hissed. 
ence at Wolfsden I owe all my misfortunes. 
Cursed be the day when you were brought under 


“To your pres- 


its roof !” 

She did not flinch or shriek, but, quick as light- 
ning, pushed up his arm, and the bullet whistled 
over her head, and lodged in the wall of the li- 
brary. At the same instant an approaching step 
sounded on the terrace, and Francis Heron sprang 
in at the open window. 

The shaven face, the woman’s garments, 
brought him to a sudden halt; but Hazel cried 
out, wildly: ** Pitt Rivers and George Langstroth 
are one and the same person!” Then, Heron 
comprehending the situation, tried to grapple 
with the disguised fugitive. 

“Your game is up, Rivers !” 
yield gracefully.” 

The other hurled him off, and made nimbly 
for the door opening into the hall. 

** Let him laugh who wins !” he answered, and 
vanished straightway up the dark staircase. With 
convulsive energy, Hazel grasped the arm of her 
husband. 


“Quick !" 


he said. ‘* Better 


* she cried, ‘‘ come away—he is bent 
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upon mischief. Don’t—don’t follow him!” for dow. To pacify her, he stepped out upon the 
Heron was striving to reach the stair. ‘*There terrace. Still her white hands tugged at his arm 
is something wrong in this house—I know—I feel —she was colorless with some nameless fear. 
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that we are in deadly peril here. Oh, if you love ‘«Farther—come farther away!” she gasped, 
me, come, come !” ‘‘T cannot breathe here. Take me home. Oh, 
Wild with terror, she dragged him to the win- if you would not have me die, hurry—hurry !” 
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Unable to oppose her, he yielded in silence. 
They ran down the terrace like hares. He tried 
to take her in his arms, but she resisted, and drew 
him faster through the shrubbery. Not till they 
reached the boundary-gate did Hazel pause, even 
for breath. There she fell helplessly on the 
arm of her husband. ‘* What sent you to that 
house ?” she panted. 

“*Gwen Talcott did not fetch you home,” he 
answered. ‘*I grew anxious, and started across 
the Wolfsden grounds, to look for you. When I 
reached the chestnut walk I heard voices.” 

‘‘We would have killed me in a 
more !” 

‘The arch-scoundrel! Now we have reached 
the gate, you see. Go straight to Heroncroft, 
dearest, and let me turn back, and secure George 
Langstroth, and hold him till the officers 

He never finished the sentence. A terrific ex- 
plosion reverberated suddenly across the garden— 
« noise like the crack of doom. The very skies 
seemed falling about their heads—underfoot the 
ground trembled, as though ready to yawn. 
Heron snatched his wife instinctively to his 
breast—she had hurried him from Wolfsden just 
in time to save both lives! What had occurred ? 
Some frightful thing, he well knew. His servants 
came running down through the Heroncroft gar- 


moment 





den. He gave Hazel to their care, and rushed 
back through the pines to Wolfsden. As he 
gained the garden he looked around. The old, 
dust-brown house—where was it ? Gone, like a 
structure of cards—blown, with everything in it, 
to a shapeless mass of ruin! 

Two men had just reached the entrance-gate. 
Francis Heron went forward to meet them. 

‘You are looking for George Langstroth,” he 
said ; ‘* vou have tracked him to this place ; but 
you are too late—he has escaped you—come and 
see !” 

* * * * * * 

They would never know whether he had 
brought the terrible explosives to the house with 
him, or stored them there at some previous time, 
as a last resort, when the hour of exposure should 
come. Nor, till the secret was subsequently dis- 
closed by old Sal Bagley, did they guess that the 
notorious cracksman had not perished alone. 
Jael’s inhuman mother, his evil helpmate, the 
partner of his guilt, was also his companion in 
death. He had ascended tothe Bluebeard cham- 
ber, under the roof—to that woman, confined 
there by himself, and unvisited since Bagley’s 
sudden demise, and—perhaps by mutual consent, 
since escape was now impossible for either—the 
twain had perished together. 


(To be continued.) 


DELILAH. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


In the midnight of darkness and terror, 
When my soul would stand near to its God, 
With its back to a record of error 
And the highway of sin it has trod, 
There come to me shapes I would banish, 
The shapes of the deeds I have done, 
And I pray and I plead till they vanish— 
All vanish and leave me—save one. 
' 
That one with a smile like the splendor 
Of the sun in the middle-day skies, 
That one with a spell that is tender, 
That one with a dream in her eyes, 
Cometh close, with her rare Southern beauty, 
Her languor, her indolent grace 
And my soul turns its back on its duty 
To live in the light of her face. 


Once more in our love’s sweet beginning 
I put away God and the world ; 
Once more in the joy of our sinning 
Are the hopes of eternity hurled. 
There is nothing my soul lacks or misses 
As I clasp the dream-shape to my breast. 
In the passion and pain of her kisses 
Life blooms to its richest and best. 


She touches my cheek, and I quiver- 
I tremble with exquisite pains. 

She sighs. Like an overcharged river 
My blood rushes on thro’ my veins. 

She smiles. And in mad tiger fashion— 
As a she-tiger fondles her own, 

I clasp her with fierceness and passion, 
And kiss her with shudder and groan. 


O ghost of dead sin unrelenting, 
Go back to the dust and the sod! 
Too dear and too sweet for repenting, 


Ye stand between me and my God. 


I have lost you 


and great as my loss is, 


As bleak as my life is and cold, 
Would ye add to my woes and my crosses, 
By barring me out of The Fold ? 








Wb PA. 
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By W. 


THE very name of this glorious country of ours 
has become synonymous, in other countries, with 
inventions ; for wherever the traveler may roam, 
in every country under the sun, the sight of Amer- 
ican notions will bring a more or less protracted 
spasm of homesickness, scientifically known as 
nostalgia. 

Curious as many of our products undoubtedly 
are, the most extraordinary one is that which 
brings the air-machine and balloon down to 
a state of agriculture, as typified by the famous 
balloon-farm in the Mohawk Valley, presided 
over by the most successful aeronaut of the day, 
Professor Carl Myers. 

Some time ago the professor invited me over 
to inspect his new invention, which he calls an 
Aerial Bicycle, and I took advantage of a spell 
of fine weather, and ran over to demonstrate the 
practicability of the new machine. The professor 
met me at the depot, and drove me to his house 
—which, by the way, is a magniticent structure 
standing in a private inclosure of about nine 
acres—and here I found myself upon a veritable 
balloon-farm. 

There were workshops for making them, from 
cementing the silk and weaving the net to the 
completed machine, and in the valley at the back 
of the house were several captive balloons in pro- 
cess of being tested by hydrogen gas, made on the 
premises. 

Finally [ was shown the Aerial Bicycle. 

It was a curious-looking machine, consisting of 
the ‘fork ” of an ordinary bicycle, with pedals 
attached to the diverging lower ends. <A seat was 
fixed at the back of the handles, and so far it 
looked like a “bike” without backbone and 
wheels. Extending backward, horizontally, from 
the seat was a slender bamboo pole, about eight 
feet in length, and extending forward in front of 
the rider was a stout hollow metal tube. At the 
head of this were four rigid arms, two at the ex- 
treme end and two about four feet nearer the 
rider; on these hung a light but stoutly made 
sail-cloth, looking like a loosely hung table-cloth 
on a clothes-line. Above all this was the ‘* hydro- 
gen spindle,” a balloon filled with hydrogen 
which is generated from water, the balloon being 
the shape of a boat turned bottom uppermost. 
This is held aloft by two stout wires rising from 
the handles, and is guyed to the hollow tube in 
front and the bamboo behind by its netting, like 
a balloon is to the car. Such was the machine, 
weighing only fifteen pounds, and the principle 


« 


gas 
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of the motive power is that of a child’s balloon, 
which will not rise of itself, but directly it is 
blown under will soar away until beyond the 
power of the breath. 

The principle is applied in this way : Attached 
to the pedals is a chain-and-cogwheel arrange- 
ment, which, as the pedals move, turns the end 
of the hollow tube half round, making the hang- 
ing sail-cloth twist itself into a right or left hand 
helix, producing a backward current of air, like 
that felt upon the front platform of a railway-car, 
and this striking the broad under surface of the 
balloon causes it immediately to rise, while the 
* grabbing ” action of the cloth resolving itself 
into the helix forces the whole forward. Thus 
a head-wind, that bugbear of aeronauts, becomes 
a factor of propulsion. As the balloon slants 
backward, the head-wind strikes under it and 
promotes a raising power, while the helix con- 
tinues to “ grab” the air backward, and so forces 
the machine ahead. 

No rudder is required ; it is steered, like a bi- 
cycle, by the centre of gravity, and follows the 
motion of the body. Ifthe rider leans backward, 
it ascends; if forward, it descends; if sideways, 
it turns right or left to the side toward which 
the body leans. 

As soon as I thoroughly understood this, I 
mounted, and the professor gave me a start 
by taking hold of the pedals and throwing the 
machine upward. Grasping the handles firmly, 
I commenced pedaling with my feet, and to my 
delight felt the air come rushing backward, 
carrying my hat off, and forcing the machine 
ahead. ‘* Lean back! Lean back !” cried the 
warning voice below me, and this recalled me to 
the fact that I was leaning over the handles, and 
the machine, obeying my weight, was running 
toward the ground. Leaning back in my saddle, 
the machine made a curve like a boat riding over 
a wave, and soared upward, twenty, thirty feet 
from the ground. My slight nervousness van- 
ished at once, and I began to manipulate the ma- 
chine with as much ease as if it were a bicycle on a 
road, turning to right and left, rising and falling 
with little greater effort than that required for an 
ordinary “bike.” I lost remembrance of the 
balloon above, and at once understood why it was 
called the Aerial Bicycle. 

Jumping on another machine, the professor 
joined me in the air. Higher and higher we rose, 
I was 


but at about fifty feet I called a halt. 
afraid of becoming dizzy. 
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Half a mile away ran the river, its fringing 
shores delicately traced as if carefully carved by a 
sharp tool ia a skillful hand ; all around, except 
in the valley beneath, stretched the feathery trees, 
bud ; 
wount the narrow strip of white country road, 


just bursting into while through them 


losing and finding itself a dozen times as it curved 


and twisted round the boles and rocks, until it 
lost 


Gaining more confidence, higher and higher we 


was to view. 

soared, until [ could see the two or three pleasure- 
boats on the river flitting to and fro, and a train 
running into the New York Central Depot. The 
engineer saw us, and tooted once, twice, thrice, 
as we slowly progressed over the tree-tops. Beyond 
was the thriving village of Frankfort, and still 
further away were the shops of the West Shore 
Railroad, the ceaseless clang of their hammers 
coming softened and mellowed to our ears. 


PROFESSOR 


** Look down,” said my companion ; and obey- 
ing, I saw a sight I had never before seen 
est of trees from the sky—it looked like a vast 

) . 
carpet of brown and green, and had a kaleidoscopic 
effect of ever-changing figures or pattern, pro- 
duced by the waving arms, stirred by the light 


a for- 


breeze, and the green grass covering the ground 
beneath. The trunks 
they disappeared, and the branches seemed to 
wave just above the ground. 


were foreshortened until 


We described a wide circuit, rising and falling 
at will, and finally returned to the entrance of the 
valley, which, as every one conversant with the 
locality knows, lies upon high ground above the 
village. 

Suddenly I heard a sharp snap, like that of a 
twig, and was startled to feel a slight jarring of 
the machine. 

‘Something has broken !” I called to the pro- 
fessor, and, I must candidly own, with my heart 
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very near my mouth. I am not timid on land 


or water, but the air is a ferra incognita to me 


us yet. 

He ran his machine quickly alongside, and 
‘It is only the nut at the bottom of the 
upright wire rod, and leaving the rod loose, it 
wabbles with the action of the balloon 
Keep cool ; you cannot possibly fall. 
ing until I 
to me.” 

He then guided his machine to the level, and 
jumped off, while | followed as well iis | could, 
but of course not with the grace of the professor, 


said : 


above. 
Keep moy- 
alight, and then you can come down 


who caught my pedal as | came within reach, and 
gently lowered the machine until my feet touched 
the ground, and I stood with the air-bicycle be- 
neath and above me. 

Quickly serewing another nut in position, he 


said : ** Now try to start yourself, and complete 
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your mastery of the machine. Ilold the handles 
tightly, and jump with both feet, then catch the 
pedals quickly and lean back.” 1 did so, and 
rose without difficulty, finally descending at the 
house, having probably traveled two or three 
miles, 

These machines are everything that the in- 
ventor claims for them, and will one day, in all 
probability, be placed upon the market for sale, 
will not exceed that of a first 
8100. At present the 
professor will use them as a portion of his pro- 
gramme, and states his intention of still further 
perfecting the present system. As far as I can see, 
there is but little danger of accident, and nothing 
short of a tear in the balloon would cause a fall, 
which, in any case, from an ordinary height, 
would be gradual, and without injury. 

The boys of the immediate future have a great 
treat in store. 


when their cost 
road-machine, 


class 


say 
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A TRANSFUSION OF SOULS. 
By W. H. Comstock. 


THE subtile bond which unites the soul with 
the body has furnished a theme for study and 
investigation to the wisest philosophers of all 
ages. Probably there has never been an intelli- 
gent mind without some curiosity and interest in 
this world-old mystery. It is not my purpose to 
attempt anything like an investigation of this sub- 


ject. But I propose to relate, in the simplest 
Vol. XXX., No. 3—21. 











‘6 WE SEATED OURSELVES BY THE TABLE FACING EACH OTHER, 
AND CLASPED OUL RIGHT HANDS TOGETHER.” 
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manner possible, a series of remarkable evenis, 
which have a direct bearing on the question, hop- 
ing that some one, for whom they do not possess 
the same tragic and personal interest that they 
do for me, may be able, perchance, to use them 
with advantage to the cause of knowledge. 

I first met Carl Vandermeer in my twenty-first 
year, when we both entered the Freshman Class 
in one of our leading American colleges. There 
may have been natural reasons for the intimacy 
which at once sprang up between us, though, in 
many respects, our lives had previously been as 
different as possible. He was the son of a large 
iron manufacturer—the heir to an immense fort- 
une—reared amid all the surroundings of wealth. 
I was the eldest son of a poor farmer, and had 
been accustomed, from my boyhood, to the dull, 
plodding routine of farm-life. 

Yet in some respects there were remarkable 
similarities between us. Physically, we resembled 
each other closely. We were both sturdy speci- 
mens of that young German-American manhood 
which is coming to be-such an important factor 
in the American life of to-day. But the remark- 
able similarity of all our mental tastes and habits 
was what soon attracted us to each other in a 
friendship of the most intimate nature. We were 
both eager and enthusiastic students. We were 
both deeply interested in all studies of a psycho- 
logical or metaphysical nature. For us both 
such subjects possessed the greatest possible at- 
tractions. We natarally found mutual help and 
inspiration in each other’s company. It thus 
came about that Carl prevailed upon me to leave 
my humble lodgings and share with him his beau- 
tifully furnished apartments, where we could pur- 
sue our favorite studies together. His manner 
toward me was the farthest possible from any- 
thing in the slightest degree patronizing, and we 
lived together in the closest intimacy which is 
possible to two natures possessed of the most re- 
markable congeniality of tastes. 

Thus we came to be associated in all our psy- 
chological inquiries. Carl’s liberality provided 
the needful accessories for our work. Our library 
contained the best the world has thought on these 
abstruse subjects. After easily mastering the 
regular work of our class, we would turn, with 
the keenest relish, to our favorite topics. 

We became thoroughly conversant with the 
metaphysical writings of Plato and the School- 
men. Our knowledge of the German language 
opened to us the transcendental writers of that 
nation. Kant, Leibnitz, Hegel and the other 
modern metaphysicians became our meat and 
our drink, 

Such studies naturally lead our attention to the 
interesting query concerning the connection of 
the soul with the body. What confines any par- 


ticular soul to the body which it inhabits? If 
the soul is independent of any material existence, 
why may it not change its abode at will? These 
and a thousand similar questions occupied a large 
share of our thought and attention, and to their 
solution we brought the greatest enthusiasm and 
perseverance. 

We found no little assistance in our researches in 
the sympathy of Professor Lester, one of the in- 
structors in the college. Himself an ardent student 
of these vexed subjects, his riper scholarship and 
wider range of study well fitted him for a con- 
genial guide and companion. His library was al- 
ways at our disposal. In his study we were always 
welcome, and the two or three evenings each 
week which we spent at his home formed a most 
pleasing variety in our lives of close and absorbing 
study. This fact may have been due, in part, to 
the company of Ione Lester, the professor’s daugh- 
ter, who, as she was destined to figure promi- 
nently in the events of our after-lives, deserves 
more than a passing notice. Reared in a house of 
culture, surrounded by the circumstances fitted to 
develop the best in heart and mind, she was, at 
this time, just entering the threshold of woman- 
hood. Under the wise guidance of her father, her 
education had not destroyed the charm of true 
womanliness, but had rather added to the purely 
feminine nature all the graces which culture can 
give. Nature had been generous to her also. 
With a form that might have been a model for 
Praxiteles, and a complexion of remarkable beauty, 
she possessed that vigor of mind and body which 
can come only from perfect health. 

Excluded as our student-life was, for the most 
part, from the society of women, what wonder 
that she seemed like one vastly superior to others 
of the race—as something almost divine—to be re- 
garded half worshipfally, as people stand before 
the Sistine Madonna ? 

It was during our second year in college that 
we began a series of psychical experiments which 
was destined to bring upon us the most awful con- 
sequences. We started with the assumption that 
the soul—the individual ‘‘ego of consciousness ” 
—may, by a strong effort of will, when assisted by 
a corresponding effort on the part of another soul, 
change its habitation from one body to another. 
We would sit facing each other, gazing intently 
into each other's eyes, and bring all the power of 
our wills to bear on producing this interchange 
of bodies between ourselves. For nearly a year 
we repeated this experiment at frequent intervals 
with no success. But so strong was our belief in 
the power of the will, that, far from being dis- 
couraged by our failures, we persisted in our 
attempts, with a stronger determination to suc- 
ceed. 

One day, in our study of chemistry, our atten- 
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tion was called to the peculiar effects of morphia 
upon the human system, and we resolved to add 
this factor to our oft-repeated experiment. That 
evening we made a trial, each taking a very small 
quantity of the sleep-producing drug, with the 
same lack of success as before. Next evening we 
repeated the experiment, using a very little more 
of the morphine, and so continued, increasing 
the quantity at each trial, till a point was reached 
where the amount taken was almost enough to 
produce sleep. 

I shall never forget the night when our experi- 
ment, for the first time, gave warrant of success. 
It was our custom to make our trial late at night, 
when our other work had been laid aside and we 
were free from intrusion or disturbance. The 
previous evening we had both felt certain strange 
sensations while making our experiment, and a 
premonition seemed to be upon us of something 
unusual and almost dreadful. With great care 
Carl weighed out the two portions of morphine, 
increasing the dose of the previous evening by 
the smallest possible amount. We swallowed the 
drug, seated ourselves by the table facing each 
other, clasped our right hands firmly together, 
and gazing steadily into each other’s eyes, brought 
all the power of our wills to bear upon making 
the change. We sat thus in silence for fifteen 
minutes. I was aware of the effects of the mor- 
phine, striving to master my consciousness, but 
struggled with all my might to keep the desired 
result in mind. Finally, just as the last effort to 
retain consciousness was going on, I became aware, 
with a sudden start, of a wonderful phenomenon. 
I first noted that the lamp seemed to be on my 
left instead of my right side, as I sat holding my 
friend’s hand. Then I seemed to be looking at 
myself, as in a mirrer. Then I realized, with an 
awful sense of strangeness, that I, or my soul, 
had passed from. my own body to that of my 
friend, and that I was leoking out, with his eyes, 
at my own body sitting opposite. The indeserih- 
able sensation lasted but a moment, and then I 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

The lamp was burning pale in the morning 
light when I awoke. We were both sitting as 
we had been when we began our experiment the 
night before. Everything seemed natural again. 
Presently Carl awoke also. As we realized the 
wonderful experience of the night, we looked at 
each other for a long time in silence. Finally 
Carl said: ‘* Come, let’s go to breakfast.” 

The succeeding history of our experiment is 
soon told. We repeated it often, acquiring fa- 
cility as the horrible strangeness grew less, and 
we noted no ill effects following. By degrees we 
did away with the use of the morphine, produc- 
ing the same effect by mere will-power. At last, 
either one alone could bring about this inter- 


change of bodies, under certain circumstances, 
by a simple act of will. All that was necessary 
was that the other should be unconscious of the 
effort at the time it was being made, or that he 
should not oppose it by a contrary act of will. 
If, then, our eyes met, for an instant, in a direct 
glance, either one alone could produce the ex- 
change instantaneously. The state would con- 
tinue till we saw fit to return to our own bodies 
by a similar act of will. 

This wonderful phenomenon must be left to 
the imagination to conceive. It cannot be de- 
scribed. Suffice it to say that a complete inter- 
change of bodies took place. The individual 
soul—the ‘‘ego”—found itself occupying the 
body of the other. I looked out from Carl’s 
eyes. My will directed the movements of Carl’s 
body. I-wore his clothes. I saw my own body, 
yet seeming strangely some one else, moving at 
the volition of my friend. Of course we gloried 
in our wonderful discovery. We had achieved 
what would place our names among the great 
philosophers of all time. But we saw the use- 
lessness of making known our discovery till we 
had devised a way to prove to an incredulous 
world that our claims were real, and not merely 
the ravings of disordered brains. Until we 
should be able to do this we determined to 
keep the whole matter a secret. 

But meanwhile a great change came over the 
‘spirit of our dreams.” That factor im human 
experience which has changed so many ambitious 
plans had come into our lives. Gradually we 
began to realize that something had come be- 
tween us. The fact was, we were both madly in 
love with Ione Lester : Carl, hopefully—master- 
fully, as one who knew his power and was confi- 
dent of success. His was a strong, passionate 
nature, which brooked no failures and tolerated 
no rivals. He was the acknowledged suitor for 
her hand. His wealth anfi talents doubtless 
made his advances weleome to the father as to 
the daughter. AII this I saw and realized, as 
lost souls look up to heaven. I could never love 
another woman. I could only look on at my 
friend’s happiness, feeling that henceforth life 
for me was but a lingering misery. 

It was commencement day. There were the usu- 
al crowds of charitably disposed relations to listen 
to our eloquence. As usual, the reporters gave us 
a few kindly words of praise in their respective 
papers. We received from the venerable presi- 
dent the parchment rolls which we fondly imag- 
ined would open the gates of success to us in life. 
The last farewells were said, and all was over. 
It was late in the evening. Carl was gone for a 
parting call on the woman who was soon to be 
his bride. I sat in our room, with bowed head, 
full of sad forebodings. To-morrow I must leave 
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all the loved associations of school-life and return 
to the dull, weary life of the farm. My father 
was a helpless cripple, and the needs of younger 
brothers and sisters made it necessary for me to 
take upon me the heavy burden of their support. 
But my keenest anguish came from the thought 
that the woman I loved better than life was soon 
to be the wife of another. As the full sense of 
my loss came over me, I groaned aloud. I heard 
Carl’s step at the door. Iraised my head. I saw 
a great change in his usual confident expression. 
Ife strode toward me. 

‘* Traitor! Villain !” 


he hissed. ‘‘Is it for this 








I passed out into the cool night-air as one in a 
dream. Gradually the truth dawned upon me. 
He had told his love to Ione Lester, and had been 
refused. For some reason he thought I was his 
rival. Could it be possible ? I staggered against 
a tree for support. The very thought was ray- 
ishing and maddening in its uncertainty. I must 
know at once—this very night. Hardly realizing 


how, I found myself before Professor Lester’s 
house. A fire was flickering in the grate in the 
library. As I mounted the steps I saw Ione sit- 


ting before it alone. Without ringing the bell I 
stepped into the room. The marks of recent 
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I have helped you all these years ?—to steal from 
me the heart of the only woman worth loving on 
earth ? This is the return you make for my friend- 
ship and kindness, is it? Now, go!” he cried, 
shaking his fist in my face. ‘‘ But remember— 
I'll have my revenge, as sure as you and I live 
long enough !” 

I was stunned and shocked by his terrible 
wrath, but tried to expostulate. What did he 
mean? What had I done? Would he not ex- 
plain ? But words were useless, 

** Leave the room !” he cried. ‘* Never let me 
see your traitor’s face again till the time comes 
for my revenge !” 


tears were on her face. She rose as I paused be- 
fore her. I saw her bosom heaving, and her eyes 
cast upon the floor. 

“‘Tone Lester,” I cried, ‘‘do you love me?” 

Slowly she raised her eyes to mine. 

“‘ Yes, I do,” she said, gently, as I threw my 
arms about her and held her close. 

% * oa * * 4 

For five years after leaving college my life was 
spent on the little farm where I was born. My 
father’s poverty and helpless condition threw 
upon me, the eldest son, the burden of caring for 
the little farm and supporting a large family of 
brothers and sisters. Poor crops and bad luck 
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made the prospect even more discouraging, and 
nothing but the approval of her whom I hoped 
some time to make my wife could have carried 
me through. But Ione Lester had been the in- 
spiration of my life, and our love had but grown 
the stronger for the weary years of waiting. 

Meanwhile Carl Vandermeer had prospered. 
By his father’s death he had inherited a large 
fortune, which wise investment and good business 
talents had increased. The tall chimneys of the 
Vandermeer Iron-works rose high amid the homes 
of his thousands of employés. Carl had also won 
distinction politically. Senator Vandermeer was 
honored and courted as one of the most prom- 
inent young men in his party. His social position 
was equally secure. A beautiful wife presided at 
the grand receptions given at his home. The 
press lauded his many charities. His future 
seemed bright with increasing prosperity and suc- 
cess. Though we lived scarce fifty miles apart, 
I had never seen him since our college-days. 

But at last my own prospects seemed to 
brighten. One by one the burdens which I had 
borne were lifted from me, and I could look for- 
ward to the consummation of my long-deferred 
hope—in calling Ione Lester my wife. At last 
our wedding-day dawned. We were to be married 
in the little church in her native town, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and start immediately 
on a tour in the Eastern States. The church was 
crowded with interested friends. At the close of 
the ceremony, as I passed down the aisle with my 
bride on my arm, I noticed a handsome, well- 
dressed man standing by the door. As I came 
opposite him he suddenly lifted his eyes to mine, 
and I recognized Carl Vandermeer. As his glance 
met mine I felt that strange sensation which al- 
ways accompanied our interchange of bodies in 
our college-days, and I became conscious of the 
same wonderful phenomenon. I seemed to see 
myself passing out of the church with Ione Les- 
ter, while I remained where I had just seen Carl 
Vandermeer. Then the awful truth came over 
me that this was the revenge so long delayed. 
Carl Vandermeer, in my body, was the possessor 
of Ione Lester as his bride, while I stood among 
the audience in the body which he had just quit- 
ted. Gradually my stunned senses comprehended 
the agonizing situation. As the full realization 
of my awful loss and his cruel vengeance came 
over me I lost consciousness in a horror of great 
darkness. 

When my senses came struggling back I was 
lying on the bed in the best room of the nearest 
hotel. A liveried servant and two physicians 
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Vandermeer. Yet it was my own self who looked 
out from those eyes. I looked at the hands. 
They were surely not the toil-hardened hands [ 
had always known. Yet they moved listlessly 
about at my own will. Then the memory of the 
events of the last hour returned. Then I thought 
over, in all its details, the inhuman crime of him 
who was once my friend. I realized how helpless 
I was. There would be no nse in attempting to 
explain what had happened. There was no pos- 
sibility of being believed. I would probably be 
confined or watched as a madman should I tell 
the truth. A sense of helpless despair came over 
me. I must let events take their course. My 
very agony seemed for the time to blunt my sen- 
sibilities. 

“Well, Senator, how do you feel now ?” asked 
one of the doctors. ‘‘ Much better,” I replied, 
listlessly. The servant told me that arrange- 
ments were made for our return home on the 
late evening train. I assented mechanically to 
the plan. 

Gradually strength of body and mind came 
back. With them came the mad impulse to fol- 
low my enemy, accuse him of his awful crime, 
and claim my bride. But again a sober thought 
showed me the folly of such a course, 

While waiting for the carriage which was to 
take me to the station, I happened to place my 
hand in the inside pocket of the coat I wore, and 
found an old envelope addressed to Hon. Carl 
Vandermeer. On its back was written in pencil; 


“To Him wo witt Occupy THs Bopy To-nicut: Five 
years ago I vowed to have my revenge on you. Did you 
think I had forgotten? For the present I leave you mas- 
ter of two million dollars. But Ione Lester is my bride to- 
night, not yours. I am satisfied.” 


During the short journey to the city I tried to 
collect my resources for the trying ordeals before 
me. The Vandermeer carriage was in waiting, 
and soon I was ushered into Carl’s magnificent 
home. A beautiful woman greeted me as her 
husband—called me “dear Carl,” and asked all 
about ‘‘ your old friend’s wedding.” 

The strangeness of the situation can only be 
imagined. I cannot describe it. 

Next morning a servant handed me an early 
paper. I read an account of my marriage, con- 
cluding as follows: 


‘“ Prominent among those present was noticed ‘the Hon. 
Carl Vandermeer, an old college-friend of the groom. Ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of the room, Senator Van- 
dermeer was overcome ‘by the heat and conveyed to his 
hotel. We are happy ito state that he soon recovered, and 


were bending over me, while the landlord was ‘ws able :tozeturn to his home inthis city on a late even- 
bustling about with obsequious importance. I 
glanced in the mirror opposite the bed. There 
were reflected the handsome features of Carl 





ing train.” 
Then I noticed an account of a railroad acci- 
dent of the preceding night. 1 started as I read: 
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‘A bridegroom among the killed.” Then fol- 
lowed the usual details of the affair. In the list 
of killed I read my own name. My bride was 
stated to be uninjured. 

For a moment my senses reeled at the thought 
of the swift judgment of Heaven on my old 
friend’s crime. Then my soul went out in a 
great longing for Ione, and a consuming desire 
to see her and comfort her with the assurance 
that her husband was alive—not dead. 

I called Mrs. Vandermeer and showed her the 
paper. Her heart responded in ready sympathy 
for the young widow, and she seconded my pur- 
pose to visit the scene of the accident without 
delay. 

I occupied the time of the journey in devising 
ways to prove to Ione that I was the man she 
loved and had married. I had told her, years 
before, of the curious experiment of our college- 
days. She would thus be somewhat prepared for 
the truth. I would show her the envelope with the 
message in Carl’s handwriting. I would recall a 
thousand incidents known only to her and to me. 

My impatience made the journey seem intoler- 
ably long. At last we reached the scene of the 
disaster. I found Ione at a hotel near by. She 
showed the signs of the most terrible grief. But 
I eaw that her strong physique and well-balanced 
mind did not suffer her to go down before her 
sorrow as a weaker nature would have done, She 
greeted me as an old friend of her husband. My 
heart seemed ready to burst with its consuming 
desire to clasp her to my breast. I took her 
hand and said ; ; 
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‘Tone, I am going to tell you the strangest 
story that ever was told, but one which you should 
hear just now.” 

I will not attempt to describe our interview— 
an interview in which a soul, robbed of the body 
which it had occupied, sought, with all the power 
of a great love, to prove its identity. Suffice it 
to say that as I left her presence I was filled with 
hope and joy at seeing in her eyes the first strug- 
gling effort of belief, and hearing her assurance : 
**T believe what you say. Give me time to re- 
alize it.” 

I visited a barn near the scene of the accident, 
where lay the long row of dead. With a strange 
commingling of pity and satisfaction I gazed at 
the mangled corpse which was my own body but 
a day ago, and identified it by a hundred marks 
of startling familiarity, 

I will not attempt to describe the sad events of 
the next few days—the funeral, the grief of 
friends whom it would be useless to attempt to 
comfort by telling them the truth. 

In a little country church-yard the sod is green 
to-day on a grave which Ione and I often visit. 
My name is on the tombstone. 

Ione shares with Mrs. Vandermeer and myself 
our beautiful home. The two women love each 
other as women seldom do. My soul is married 
to one of them—my body, to the other. They 
both know and believe this strange story. No 
one else does. To the world I am Senator Van- 
dermeer. I try to perform his important part in 
life. Carl has had his punishment. I am having 
mine. 





CAMPAIGNING 
By Capralin J. S, 


TowAarD the close of a cold January day in 1876 
two canyas-covered vehicles were to be seen rapidly 
approaching the military post of Fort Dodge, 
Kan., from the south, and whilst the tired mules 
were fording the Arkansas River the section of 
a light battery on the parade-ground belched 
forth the salute due to the lieutenant-general of 
the army. Before the thunder of the guns had 
died away or the smoke lifted. the new-comers 
pulled up at the commanding officer’s quarters, 
and the distinguished arrivals, Generals Sheridan 
and Crook, and Messrs. Coolbaugh and Loomis, of 
Chicago, were soon within- doors, receiving a 
hearty frontier greeting and such cheer as the 
writer and Major E. B. Kirk, post quartermaster, 
could provide for the occasion. The lieutenant- 
general’s party had been taking an outing down 
at “‘Sheridan’s Roost,” in the Indian Territory, 
east of Camp Supply, and were now on their way 
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home, full of pleasant memories of a successful 
turkey-hunt, and laden with the rich spoil of rifle 
and gun. 

Although he had served in General Crook’s 
command in Arizona, the writer had never before 
seen that celebrated Indian fighter, whe had but 
recently been transferred to the Department of 
the Platte, destined soon to become the theatre 
of military operations before unknown to the 
frontier. Our guests remained at Dodge but a 
few hours, and at nine o’clock, accompanied by 
myself and several other officers of the garrison, 
were driven to a siding near the post, where they 
took the train en route for the head-quarters of 
their respective military commands. For some 
time past it had been understood in army circles 
that the Sioux Indians, whose reservations were 
chiefly in Dakota, were restive, and that trouble 
might be apprehended in the Spring; but few 
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forebodings of the terrific storm that 
While waiting for the train that 
night, however, this subject was uppermost in 
our minds, and the writer put such questions to 
the two distinguished soldiers who were our 
guests as the bounds of official propriety would 
permit. Not much information was imparted by 
them, it must be confessed, but the impression 
was, nevertheless, left on our minds that my 
own regiment, the Fifth Cavalry, would soon 
be following the standard and fortunes of Crook 
in another and more important Indian campaign 
than any in which it 


had any 
was brewing. 
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Had not the destruction of Custer’s command 
shocked theypublic and sharply drawn attention 
to the border, it is safe to say that the great 
Sioux War of 1876 would have received but pass- 
ing mention, and gone into history unnoted and 
unsung. As it was, that memorable tragedy 
fixed the public gaze, while the reverse of the 
picture where successful feats of arms, and the 
prowess, fortitude and courage of the American 
soldier are shown, has never attracted popular at- 

tention. 
In dealing with hostile Indians it was General 
Crook’s way to be in 





had ever before par- 
ticipated. 

It was but a few 
weeks later that the 
storm burst in the 
North-west. It is not 
the writer’s purpose 
to attempt in this 
paper a detailed nar- 
rative of the events 
that made our cen- 
tennial year the 
bloodiest in the his- 
tory of the border ; 
such an attempt were 
useless in the brief 
space allotted to this 
article, for volumes 
might be compiled 
from the abundant 
material relating to 
the operations of 
Crook and others in 
the struggle which 
broke the spirit of the 
Sioux Nation and 
brought that haughti- 
est and most for- 
midable of savage 
tribes under subjec- 
tion to the Govern- 
ment. The people 
of this country had little knowledge of the 
magnitude of that struggle, and have lost sight 
of the fact that its termination opened for speedy 
settlement the vast territory out of which several 
new States have since been created. The cam- 
paign was conducted and concluded while the 
people were celebrating the Centennial of the 
Declaration of Independence and engaged in 
the excitement of a Presidential ejection, fol- 
lowed by a dispute as to the result that for a time 
threatened civil war. Under the circumstances 
it was natural that more proximate events should 
dwarf occurrences whose importance the most 
intelligent mind could not then fully measure. 
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GENERAL GEORGE CROOK. 





person at the theatre 
of war, and to this 
habit may be fairly 
ascribed much of the 
success that attended 
his campaigns. It 
was from no want of 
confidence that he 
pursued this course, 
but from a sense of 
responsibility he was 
always ready to as- 
sume, as well as from 
a natural taste for 
frontier service. In 
this successful soldier 
and mighty hunter 
was developed the 
highest genius of the 
frontiersman ; and he 
loved the rod, the 
chase, the rifle, the 
gun, the saddle, the 
camp and bivouac, 
and, when duty call- 
ed, the war-path. He 
even found recreation 
in pursuits that, to 
men less energetic 
and intense than him- 
self, were distasteful 
and irksome. For in- 
stance, during the brief respite between the ter- 
rible Fall campaign of 1876 and the severe Winter 
campaign that followed he enjoyed his holiday 
shooting black-tail deer at the base of Laramie 
Peak. 

The immediate cause of the Sioux outbreak in 
1876 may be found in the encroachments on the 
Black Hills of white men, who had been lured 
there by glowing reports of the natural beauty of 
the country, the fertility of the soil and the golden 
wealth that glistened in the sands of every stream 
and lay buried in the quartz of the mountains. 
Custer and Dodge had made expeditions into this 
famous region, and it soon became evident that 
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the restless spirits of the border were bent on an 
invasion of this new El Dorado. The Govern- 
ment made show of keeping the intruders out, 
and in several instances trespassers were arrested 
and their wagons destroyed. But the final issue 
was inevitable ; settlers poured in; the Indians 
first became restive, then protested, and finally, 
more majorum, began to steal, murder and scalp. 
A serious state of affairs thus confronted the de- 
partment commander, and General Crook at once 
made preparations for a vigorous campaign. The 
first collision of importance between the troops 
and savages occurred in March. Crook, setting 
out from Fort Fetterman, Wyoming, beat up the 
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against the hostiles, who had left their camps on 
the Upper Powder and gone north, where they 
were being heavily reinforced from the different 
agencies. Nothing of importance occurred until 
June 17th, when was fought in South-eastern Mon- 
tana the battle of the Rosebud, between a strong 
force of cavalry under Crook and the greater part 
of the Indians, who a week later defeated Reno 
and destroyed Custer on the Little Big Horn. 
The battle of the Rosebud was a fiercely contested 
and serious affair, and it was with difficulty that 
General Crook was enabled to beat off the im- 
mense force by which he was beset. 

By May it had become plain that the outbreak 























GENERAL CROOK’S ARMY CROSSING THE WEST FORK OF GOOSE OREEK THE DAY BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE ROSEBUD. 


quarters of the Sioux on Powder River, and sur- 
prising Crazy Horse in his camp on that stream, 
destroyed his villages and captured a thousand 
ponies, after a sharp contest in which both sides 
suffered severe loss. This large capture of ponies 
might have been of incalculable importance, but 
by some mishap they were recovered by the In- 
dians. During this brief campaign and subse- 
quently the weather was so intensely cold that 
the mercury froze in the bulb, and there was 
much suffering throughout the command. 

A continuance of the severe weather necessi- 
tated the suspension of hostilities, and prepara- 
tions were made for a more extensive campaign 


in the North-west was an affair of the most seri- 
ous importance, and steps were taken to put in 
the field as large a force as could be spared from 
the various posts in the Division of the Missouri. 
The whole Sioux Nation, embracing 85,000 souls, 
was involved, and in addition to the immense 
force this great tribe could muster were the 
Northern Cheyennes, a fierce and warlike people, 
who brought to the aid of their allies 1,500 skilled 
and trained warriors. To meet the Sioux, rein- 
forced by the Cheyenne contingent, there were 
available in General Crook’s department the 
Third and one-half of the Second Cavalry, and 
fragments of infantry that could be spared from 
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the various posts in his department. Eight troops 
of the Fifth Cavalry were sent to him from the 
Department of the Missouri, and later on the 
other four troops of that regiment followed. 
Later still the Fourth Cavalry was sent to him, 
and took part in the final operations at the Red 
Cloud Agency in October and in the Winter 
campaign against the Cheyennes. On reaching 
the Department of the Platte the eight troops of 
the Fifth Cavalry referred to above were occu- 
pied in scouting the country south of the Black 
Hills, and, under command of General Merritt, 
then their colonel, did invaluable service in pre- 
venting the Indians from the Agency at Red 
Cloud stampeding in a body and reinforcing 
Crazy Horse in the north. The other four troops 
came into the department about the middle of 
July. Two of these were dispatched to Laramie, 
and the others—one of them the writer’s—ordered 
to overtake General Merritt, who was on the wing, 
to join Crook. It took hard riding to catch 
Merritt, for he was proceeding with great expe- 
dition. The distance from the Chugwater to 
Fetterman, sixty-three miles, was covered in two 
days, and the squadron, leaving the latter point at 
midnight of July 26th, forded the Platte River 
by moonlight, and, without unsaddling, marched 
until 3 a.m. of the 28th. General Merritt was 
bivouacking on the South Fork of the Cheyenne 
River, and it was difficult to determine his where- 
about in the darkness, it finally becoming neces- 
sary to use trumpet-signals. ‘‘Officer’s call” 
repeated several times at last got a response, and 
the sweet strains coming to us on the soft Sum- 
mer breeze guided our weary column to the sleep- 
ing lines. 

The united command reached Crook’s camps 
on Goose Creek, Montana, on August 2d, and was 
gladly welcomed by that commander, who was 
now ready to make head against the power of 
the Sioux. When the writer paid his respects to 
the general, he found him the picture of health, 
and deeply bronzed from the exposure of several 
months. He looked the frontier soldier to per- 
fection; his dress was simple and adapted to 
scouting, and his yellow-brown beard was braided 
in the only ‘‘red tape” he used on the coming 
expedition. 

The 3d and 4th were spent in preparation. 
Horses were shod ; tents and superfluous baggage 
packed in the wagon-train, and the command 
stripped to the lightest marching order. Not a 
wheel went with the expedition, and all supplies, 
consisting only of reserve ammunition, hospital 
stores and ten days’ rations, were transported on 
pack-mules. Each trooper carried three days’ ra- 
tions of hard bread, bacon, sugar and coffee in 
his saddle-pockets, in which were transported 
also one hundred rounds of carbine and twenty- 
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four rounds of pistol ammunition. In addi- 
tion, his thimble - belt was full of cartridges. 
Curry-combs and brushes were discarded ; lariat, 
picket-pin and side-line were carried on the sad- 
dle. Nose-bags were left, for the horse must live 
on grass alone. Each man was allowed one 
blanket and his overcoat ; these, with the saddle- 
blanket, and the saddle for pillow, must suffice 
for bedding. Officers were not permitted to 
carry subsistence-stores other than those allowed 
the men. The ration must do for all; the com- 
manding general had no more; the private, no 
less. Several extra horses were allowed each 
troop, to replace those that might give out en 
route. Suitable restrictions.were likewise im- 
posed on the ten companies of splendid infantry 
that accompanied the expedition. Besides the 
regular troops, was a large contingent of Crow 
and Snake Indians, and also a body of frontier 
scouts, conspicuous among whom was W. F. Cody 
(“‘ Buffalo Bill”), the bravest and most daring 
of Indian fighters, and Frank Gruard, the chief 
guide, who had passed several years in captivity 
among the Sioux. In charge of the train of 
pack-mules was Tom More, assisted by Dave 
Mears, both well known in army and frontier 
circles. The cavalry was brigaded, Merritt being 
its chief, with Carr and Royall as his subordinate 
commanders. The ‘ Red Fox” left his lair on 
the morning of August 5th, and the march te 
the northward began. Horses and men were in 
fine condition, and an inspiriting spectacle was 
presented as the command swung out of the 
Valley of Goose Creek and stretched out over the 
rolling plateau east of Tongue River. For sev- 
eral days the column moved down that stream, 
crossing it repeatedly. In some places its val- 
ley narrowed to a picturesque cafion ; in others 
it broadened to a wide expanse of meadow- 
land fringed with cottonwood - trees, beneath 
whose grateful shade our path occasionally led. 
Meantime the Indian trail had been struck, and 
the third day led the column due west across a 
spur of the Wolf Mountains to the Rosebud, at a 
point a little below the battle-ground of June 
17th. The troops camped on the Rosebud that 
night, and remained there part of the next day, 
the guides being at fault about the trail. The 
multitude of pony-tracks going in all directions 
created confusion, and the difficulty was increased 
by a dense cloud of smoke which, drifting from 
prairie-fires lighted by the Indians, had settled 
like a pall in the valley of the stream. In this 


camp an amusing incident occurred, which I 
must narrate here. Accompanying the writer as 
his guest was a very agreeable young gentleman, 
who came along as a newspaper correspondent. 
He had joined at Cheyenne, and up to the time 
we had reached General Crook (barring soreness 
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from riding a cavalry-horse, mitigated by fre- 
quent relays in the ambulance) he had done 
fairly well. But now, when subsistence was lim- 
ited to the field-ration, he was miserable. Being 
a man of delicacy, however, he made no com- 
plaint, and my lieutenant and myself were un- 
conscious of his suffering. His agony became 
unbearable at last, and going to Captain Bourke, 
of General Crook’s staff, he unburdened his heart 
to that officer, and declared that he was starving. 
Bourke took it all in on the instant, and hospita- 
bly invited Mr. T to dine that day at head- 
quarters. When the hour arrived, the invited 
guest, all expectant of a rare feast, proceeded 
to General Crook's bivouac, where he dined on 
bacon and hard-tack, washed down with coffee 
out of atin cup. It is safe to say that the Brit- 
ish officer who was led blindfold into the presence 
of Marion and shared the partisan’s frugal meal of 
sweet-potatoes was far less astonished than was 
the tenderfoot from Park Row when he ban- 
queted al fresco with the Red Fox in that little 
thicket by the side of the beautiful Roseoud. 
Shortly afterward, when the command reached 
the Yellowstone, Mr. T left, thereby escap- 
ing the sufferings of a later period, when, had 
he been with us, he would joyfully have re- 
nounced all future interest in canvas-back and 
terrapin for a sufficiency of the food against which 
his stomach now revolted. 

When found, the Indian trail went down the 
Rosebud, and the day being far spent before 
starting, the march was continued well into the 
night. The next day, about eleven o’clock, a 
great cloud of dust was seen moving up the val- 
ley toward us, and for a time it was believed that 
the Indians were advancing to offer battle. Skir- 
mishers were thrown forward, and moved rapidly 
to the front, and in a little while a corresponding 
movement was made by the approaching force. 
It was not, however, until the two skirmish-lines 
rode into each other that the discovery was made 
that the new-comers were the troops of Terry, 
who, like ourselves, were disappointed at meeting 
friends instead of foes. That night the two com- 
mands camped together on the Rosebud. The 
united commands numbered about 4,500 men, of 
whom 2,700 were of the cavalry. The contrast 
between the two commands was marked, and we 
of Crook’s outfit were not a little mortified dur- 
ing the interchange of visits to observe the com- 
forts surrounding Terry’s people. When we 
called, we were received under canvas and seated 
on camp-stools, whilst our visitors must choose 
between standing and sitting on the ground. 
The march was resumed next morning, the two 
commands moving in parallel columns, and fol- 
lowing the broad Indian trail that at this point 
left the Rosebud and doubled back to Tongue 
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River. The line of march lay over pine-clad 
spurs of the Wolf Mountains, from the loftier 
eminences of which a magnificent view of the 
broken and picturesque country was had. Be- 
hind was the glorious sweep of the Big Horn 
chain, from which sprung the snowy crest of 
Cloud Peak, flashing like a white jewel set in a 
crown of azure. In front and on either side the 
landscape rose and fell ; here a rugged “‘ butte,” 
there a valley and brawling stream, and every- 
where vast plateaus of wind-swept verdure, while 
from the great buttress behind, stretching out 
like the headlands of some mighty coast, ran the 
spurs of the receding mountains. Off to the 
northward lay the great Valley of the Yellow- 
stone, but so far away that its presence there 
were unsuspected but for a soft tracery of 
dreamy, blue haze hanging in the heavens that 
arched this noble stream. That march was a 
delightful one, and memorable from the fact 
that the fine weather was at an end. The day 
was perfect ; a delicious breeze moderated the 
heat of the sun, and everybody enjoyed the beau- 
tiful scenery and the exhilarating atmosphere. 
That night-camp was made on Tongue River 
once more. It was here that the bodies of three 
white men who had been killed by Indians were 
found, but it was not possible to identify them. 
The remains had been stripped of outer clothing, 
but several military buttons found lying about 
induced the belief that three of Custer’s men 
had escaped from the field of battle on the Little 
Big Horn, and reached this point before being 
overtaken and killed. 

The guides were now again at fault about the 
trail, and it was after noon of the next day before 
the troops were in motion. The morning had 
broken dark and threatening, and when the 
march was resumed rain was falling. After a 
short march the troops halted, and at sunset put 
into camp in a narrow flat at the foot of high 
bluffs that overlooked the valley-and river. That 
night the flood-gates were opened and the deluge 
came. There was no shelter for us of Crook’s 
command, and we had to choose between stand- 
ing and lying in the wet grass and mud. _ Next 
morning, however, it was clear, and we proceeded 
down-stream, until, several days later, the trail 
left the Tongue, and again bore away eastward. 
Still in pursuit, we continued on, and after con- 
suming three days in passing through the Bad 
Lands, and overcoming the obstacles interposed 
by rugged bluffs, precipitous hills and difficult ra- 
vines, dropped down into the Valley of Powder 
River. 

The troops were now out of rations, and it be- 
came necessary to proceed to the supply camp, at 
the mouth of the Powder, where we remained 
from the 22d to the 25th of August, during which 
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time such stores as Terry could spare were trans- 
ferred to Crook. This delay was most opportune 
for man and beast, for both sadly needed rest. 
The horses, especially, required time for recuper- 
ation, as they were much reduced by long marches 
and the want of forage, their sole subsistence since 
leaving Goose Creek having been grass. While 
in this camp the troops suffered severely for want 
of shelter, for the equinoctial storms had come a 
month before their time, and there was much 
rain. The horrors of our last night on the Yel- 
lowstone will never fade from the recollection of 
those exposed to the fury of the tempest that 
raged. 

The rain descended in wind-swept sheets, and 
the wide flat—that offered no ark of refuge to 
man or beast—ran ankle-deep in water, whilst the 
poor horses stood motionless, and the drenched 
soldiers, crouching together in squads, peered out 
into the inky darkness and waited, patiently as 
they could, for the slow coming of the dawn. 
There was but little wood in the vicinity, and had 
it been abundant no fires could have lived be- 
neath that terrific downpour. It was this night, 
especially, we realized the contrast between the 
comparative comfort of Terry’s canvas-covered 
hosts and our own bedraggled and forlorn estate. 

From the mouth of Tongue River several of- 
ficers and a number of men were sent down the 
Yellowstone, invalided ; and Mr. 'T and sev- 
eral other newspaper men took advantage of the 
same comfortable means of conveyance to escape 
the future hardships of an expedition of which 
they had had enough. ‘‘ Buffalo Bill” also made 
his exit at this time, and went East to fulfill a 
professional engagement on a stage where he has 
since achieved success by making wonderfully 
vivid and realistic in mimic portrayal the exciting 
scenes through which he had passed in the “ wild 
and woolly West.” 

One day whilst we were lying on the Yellow- 
stone several Mackinaw boats, laden with canned 
goods and such odds and ends of clothing as are 
worn by frontiersmen, and which had ventured 
down from the settlements up-stream on the 
chance of a market, came along ; and before they 
could reach the shore were boarded and sur- 
rounded by hundreds of clamoring men, who, the 
day being fine, were bathing in the river, while 
their clothes, already washed, were drying on the 
bank. As the goods bought were in great de- 
mand, the cargoes were rapidly sold out at fancy 
prices, and the hardy boatmen realized many hun- 
dred per cent. on their risky investment. It was 
on this occasion, while engaged in the laundry 
business in a small way, the writer encountered 
General Crook similarly occupied, and placidly 
contemplating and evidently enjoying the ani- 
mated scene before him. 
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Until it became necessary to temporarily sus. 
pend the pursuit and seek supplies on the Yellow- 
stone it had been confidently expected that the 
Indians would be brought to bay and the cam- 
paign terminated by a successful and _ brilliant 
feat of arms. From the natural obstacles in the 
way, and from no fault of commander or troops, 
however, this hope had now proved illusory, and 
it was conceded on all sides that more trying 
work and greater hardships than it had yet en- 
countered lay before the expedition. The end, 
indeed, was not yet. And it was not to come till 
slow, persistent and relentless pursuit had worn 
the Indian’s endurance out and defeat subdued 
his valor—till the soldier’s mettle had been tried 
in battle, and his discipline and fortitude proved 
to the uttermost in the sufferings of a march 
through storm and mud, when for many days and 
nights his food was raw horse-meat, his bed the 
sodden prairie, his only canopy the raining sky. 

When on August 25th, 1876, the Big ILorn and 
Yellowstone Expedition left the mouth of Powder 
River and began the second chapter of its event- 
ful history, it was well that from human pre- 
science the horrors of the next three weeks were 
withheld. The start was made under a clear sky, 
but before many miles had been covered the 
clouds assembled and a heavy shower of rain fell. 
That night the troops went into camp at the point 
where the Indian trail left the Powder, and next 
morning the head of column was directed to the 
vast. The rain had abated over night, and the 
command moved blithely along, cherishing the 
hope that for the present, at least, the stortas 
But the hope was soon dissipated, for 
though there were periods of sunshine and siar- 
light, it rained daily and nightly. Wet blankets 
made sore backs, and the poor horses, toiling 
painfully through the deep mud, rapidly lost 
flesh and strength. The trail was now being 
marked by dead or abandoned animals, and by 
vastaway saddles, side-lines and the like—whilst 
the dismounted troopers, incumbered by their 
heavy cavalry - boots, vainly struggled to keep 
pace with the infantry. The course lay north 
of east, and took us over the Blue Mud Hills 
and the Powder River Mountains, and across 
O’Fallon, Beaver and Glendine Creeks, the 
Little Missouri River, and other tributaries of 
the Yellowstone. Much of the way was very 
rugged, and the cavalry had frequently to dis- 
mount and lead their wearied horses. In that 


were over. 


high latitude the Summer was already spent, and 
at night the discomfort of the men was greatly 
aggravated by the cold. 

It was when the command was lying in bivouac 
one afternoon, resting after a long day’s march, 
that there occurred a phenomenon, very unusual 
even in that region of remarkable atmospheric 
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disturbance. Into what but a moment before 
had been a clear sky came suddenly and swiftly, 
sweeping up portentously from the northern ho- 
rizon, a vast black cloud, emitting forked tongues 
of flame and great bolts of purple fire, and peal- 
ing forth crash after crash of thunder that shook 
the surrounding hills to their rocky foundations. 
As the cloud attained the zenith, it was violently 
rent in twain by some force within itself, and 
the two sections, caught by diverging currents 
of the upper air, were whirled apart, revealing 
between the angry edges of the receding frag- 
ments a narrow strip of soft and exquisite azure. 
The Little Missouri was reached on Septem- 
ber 3d, and during the succeeding day’s march 
a party of Indians were overhauled by some of 
the scouts, and a pretty running fight took place 
in view of a part of the column. That night 
found the troops on Hart River, and practically 
out of rations. And just here a momentous ques- 
tion forced itself on the commanding general for 
his determination. The situation was briefly this: 
The troops had now for a month been following 
the trail of the hostiles, which at this point turned 
sharply to the right, and led southward. Men 
and horses were in sad need of rest and oppor- 
tunity for recuperation, and the supplies were 
exhausted. Lincoln was but eighty-five miles 
distant, and rations, forage and clothing could 
be speedily obtained by marching in the direc- 
tion of that post. To go to Fort Lincoln, how- 
ever, was to abandon the immediate purpose had 
in view, and would leave defenseless the Black 
Hlills, toward which the Indians were marching. 
Moreover, the withdrawal of the troops to the 
northward would embolden the discontented 
spirits at the Red Cloud Agency, who needed 
but little inducement to join their friends with 
Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. On the other 
hand, the Black Hills were 200 miles away, and 
the intervening country unknown, except, vaguely, 
to one of the few Indian scouts yet remaining 
with the command. The difficulties in the way 
of conducting 2,000 men that distance, through 
a hostile country, without rations, would have 
dismayed a heart less stout than Crook’s. The 
obvious advantages of following the trail and 
giving the hostiles no respite were controlling 
factors in the mental problem to be solved ; so, 
concluding that the command could subsist for a 
time on horse-flesh, the general put aside the 
tempting alternative presented by the abundance 
of Fort Lincoln, and resolutely resolved to pur- 
sue the flight of his quarry. There was much 
speculation amongst the officers that night on 
Hart River as to the course to be taken next day ; * 
but not till the march had fairly begun and the 
head of column bore steadily to the south did we 
fully realize that we were going to the Hills, 
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The constant rains had thoroughly saturated the 
ground, and a serious trouble of the march was the 
adhesion of the peculiar mud of the eoumtry to the 
feet of men and horses. Those afoot (and the 
cavalry now led their horses much of the time) 
were forced to make frequent halts to remove with 
their knives sticky accumulations of elay. Many 
horses gave out this day, and the late afternoon 
found the column, after a long march, camped on 
an open flat, with not a stiek of wood with which 
to build fires. The rations were now all gone, and 
at this camp horse-flesh (raw and without salt) was 
eaten for the first time. It was thie might the 
writer cut away the leather from two stirrups, and 
made of the little wood thus procured a small fire, 
with which he boiled the last cup of coffee he drank 
for many a day. 

Now that starvation was added to the sum of all 
our woes, it is interesting to observe that even in 
the distressed condition the command found itself 
there was no relaxation of discipline, nor amy de- 
parture from systematic methods in supplying the 
troops with the ghastly substitute for rations upon 
which alone reliance was had for subsistence. The 
weakest horses were butchered like beef-cattle and 
transported on pack-mules, and the meat regularly 
issued in camp. There was no wooed to cook it, 
no salt to season it, and, as will be readily believed, 
not until the demands of hunger became impera- 
tive did the men eat the repulsive stuff. But they 
came to it at last, and after a day or two lost all 
their fastidiousness. I recollect shooting a wild 
duck, one evening, on a tributary of the Canno. 
ball River, and anticipating, with delight, a rare 
supper, but found the fowl tishy, and far more un- 
palatable than raw horse. During the night of 
September 7th-8th Captaim Mills, of the Third 
Cavalry, was sent in advanee, with his battalion, 
with orders to proceed as rapidly as possible to the 
Black Hills, and there to collect provisions and 
convoy them back to the command, which would 
follow his trail. 

The purpose for which this detachment had been 
made was soon known to the troops, and next day 
they moved cheerfully forward, forded Grand 
River, and, after toiling patiently along through 
deep mud, and in a cold, drizzling rain, had ac- 
complished by night-fall many miles on their dif- 
ficult way. 

Mills, riding hard to the southward, discovered, 
late in the evening of the 8th, a large Indian vil- 
lage, directly in his path. This he carefully rec- 
onnoitered, and determined to attack next morn- 
ing. Just at dawn of the 9th he went at the 
sleeping savages with a rush, and after a brief but 
sharp combat, in which both parties suffered se- 
verely, he carried the village and dispersed the In- 
dians. Being incumbered with his wounded, and 


rightly judging that he was in the vicinity of the 
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main body of the Sioux, Mills concluded to make 
good his captures and await the arrival of Crook, 
to whom he dispatched his news. 

The couriers met the head of column in the 
Bad Lands, east of Grand River, and it was not 
Jong before the purport of their tidings was trick- 
ling back through the sets of fours and giving 
animation to the wearied troopers. The com- 
mand was pushed forward as speedily as practica- 
ble, and in a state of exhilaration which the horses 
seemed to share the troops made rapid progress. 
A little before noon the Indian tepees and Mills’s 
horses, grazing on a hill-side, came into view, and 
in a quarter of an hour the column was halted, 
and Mills reporting that he had seen no Indians 
since his fight that morning, the troops were 
put into bivouac and the horses sent out to graze 
as usual, precautions being taken, however, to 
strengthen the various herd-guards. It had hap- 
pened that, about ten o’clock in the morning, 
while some troopers were exploring a ravine about 
a hundred yards from the village, in search of 
wood, a shot had been fired from the arroya and 
one of the party killed. It was Mills’s belief that 
a single wounded Indian had taken refuge there 
after the fight, and he deemed it best to defer 
capturing the savage until some way could be de- 
vised to secure him without risking another life. 
Some time after the main body arrived several 
shots were fired from the same ambush at men 
who, despite the warning they had received, reck- 
lessly encroached upon the dangerous territory. 
It was now apparent that more Indians than one 
were in hiding, and the soldiers, becoming exas- 
perated, gathered around and began firing into 
the ravine without orders from their officers. 
The latter were quickly on hand, but not before 
several men had been hit, and ‘‘ Buffalo Chips,” a 
scout, and a follower of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” had been 
shot through the brain and instantly killed. The 
soldiers were now ordered out of range, and a po- 
sition having been secured from which a fire could 
be delivered into the ravine without effective re- 
turn, a tremendous fusillade began, and continued 
until a signal of surrender was made by the In- 
dians. The firing then ceased. When the ravine 
was entered a horrible and sickening spectacle was 
presented. Crouching in an excavation made in 
the bank were several women and children and a 
single warrior, unliurt, while under and around 
these were the bleeding forms of the wounded and 
the dead. The brave’s last cartridge was spent, 
else there had been no thought of submission. 
When a close inspection of the ravine was made, 
it was discovered that American Horse, a sub- 
chief under Roman Nose (it was the latter’s vil- 
lage had been taken), was fatally hurt, and that 
the wounds of others were mortal. A remarkable 
instance of that fortitude for which the Indian is 
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so celebrated was furnished on this occasion by 
American Horse, when, rising to his feet and hold- 
ing his protruding entrails in his hands, the grim 
old warrior walked unaided, sixty yards, to a couch 
of skins that had been prepared for him by his 
squaw. There he sat, half recumbent, without 
uttering a groan, holding the hand of his savage 
spouse, and clinching between his set teeth a hard 
stick she had placed in his mouth. He died that 
night. Whilst one of the lodges was being over- 
hauled, a little girl was found hiding in a pile of 
skins. Her heel had been shattered by a chance 
shot that morning, and the poor child, suffering 
acutely, had lain there for hours, giving no sign. 
The day was not to pass without further ex- 
citement. News of Mills’s fight at Slim Buttes 
had been carried to Crazy Horse as well as to 
Crook, and about four in the afternoon the for- 
mer’s dusky warriors came riding out of the de- 
files west of our camp, fully prepared for a reck- 
oning with the troops. The men, in their re- 
spective bivouacs, were seeking much needed 
repose, when a single shot rang out at a distant 
outpost. Other shots followed in rapid succes- 
sion, until the firing extended along the entire 
western and southern fronts of our position. 
Skirmish-lines were quickly deployed and thrown 
forward to meet the rapidly advancing hostiles, 
who in great force were pushing their long, irreg- 
ular line of horsemen against that part of the po- 
sition held by the troops offering the best chance 
of success. Here was a salient of the cavalry 
lines, and the pressure was becoming strong. 
Zip !—zip! the bullets came, hitting some of the 
men. Crack! crack! the replies rang out, and 
there was a hot fight before the Indians, despair- 
ing of breaking through, relaxed their efforts at 
this point and prepared for another attack. 
Meantime the cavalry herds, gallantly covered by 
their respective guards, came thundering into 
camp, thus removing the serious apprehension 
that our horses might be lost. The Indians, 
foiled in the first effort, resorted to their favor- 
ite tactics, and galloping around the extended 
position of the troops, made spirited and enter- 
prising dashes in search of weak spots, enly to 
be repulsed with loss. Later, General Crook 
took the offensive, and pushing the cavalry, dis- 
mounted, and the infantry out in all directions, 
cleared his front and drove the Indians before 
him until night put an end to the conflict. 
Had our horses been fit, the savages must have 
been crushed, but the rascals knew our condi- 
tion, and feared nothing from pursuit. There 


was more or less firing at the outposts during the 
night, and next morning, when we resumed our 
march toward the Black Hills, the savages at- 
tacked our rear-guard. After a brief contest they 
were easily repulsed, and troubled us no more. 
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Among the captures at Slim Buttes were sev- 
eral hundred ponies and many buffalo-robes and 
other articles of value in the domestic economy 
of the Indians. The ponies were a serious loss to 
the hostiles, and on the 9th they made repeated 
efforts to retake them. Some dried meat was 
also found in the lodges, but in such small quan- 
tities as to be of little use to us. One of my 
men found seven plugs of chewing tobacco of the 
kind issued to soldiers, of which he gave me part 
to be distributed to the officers of the regiment, 
and divided the other among his comrades in the 
troop. This find proved a blessing to those who 
shared it, for, as experience has taught, there is 
nothing like tobacco for mitigating the pangs of 
hunger. In the village was recovered a guidon 
that had been taken by the Indians in the battle 
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limbs, and a long procession of travois accom- 
panied the column. With them traveled the 
surgeons and hospital corps, from whom the pa- 
tient sufferers received every possible attention. 
On the night of September 10th a second detach- 
ment, mounted on ponies captured from the In- 
dians, was dispatched to the Black Hills for sup- 
plies, which, as it happily transpired, got through 
without interruption or detention. When, on the 
morning of the 11th, the command climbed the 
heights that rose above the camp of the night be- 
fore, and halted to draw breath at the top of the 
steep ascent, a dismal and dreary prospect lay in 
front. Through the rainy mist some of tho 
guides were seen slowly riding down the narrow 
and crooked path which, following the crest of 
a precipitous ridge, led to the great plain several 
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of the Little Big Horn, June 25th, nearly three 
months before, and in the pony herd was found 
a cavalry-horse that had been ridden by one of 
Custer’s troopers on that fateful Summer day. 
Before leaving Slim Buttes our dead were buried, 
and all traces of their graves obliterated, that the 
bodies might not be found and mutilated accord- 
ing to savage custom. 

There had been for some time past a number 
of sick officers and men in the command, and as 
there were no ambulances along, each person had 
to be transported in a ¢fravois. The travois con- 
sisted of a piece of canvas or blanket suspended 
between two long poles, fitted to a mule, like 
shafts, with the rear ends dragging on the ground. 
This was a primitive, but on smooth ground by 
no means an uncomfortable, mode of conveyance. 
We now had our wounded, some with amputated 


hundred feet below. Far as the eye could pierce 
the drifting vapor there was only barrenness. 
Neither grass nor bush nor tree grew in that 
sterile soil, and the broad expanse, scarred with 
deeply washed gullies and hideous with dirty 
white splatches of alkali, was suggestive of no 
thought but solitude and desolation. Dismount- 
ing and leading the horses, the long column 
wound down the difficult descent in single file, 
and in a little while, enveloped in mist, was pa- 
tiently making its way across the gloomy and for- 
bidding waste. At our halting- place on Owl 
Creek that night a limited quantity of wood was 
found, and the soldiers were able to cook their 
horse-meat and enjoy the warmth of a fire for the 
first time in a week. It rained, however, during 
part of the night, and the unprotected officers 
and men suffered greatly from the wet and cold. 
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The distance from Owl Creek to the Black Hills 
was estimated to be about forty-five miles, and it 
was indeed well that we were nearing the end of 
our journey, for the state of affairs had become 
critical. Suffering from hunger, long marches 
and constant exposure, men and animals were 
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attack them, if ovehauled, but for the detach- 
ment to join the main body the next night. 
During this ‘‘side scout,” which developed the 
fact that several parties of Indians were hovering 
on the flanks of the column, one of the troopers 


ventured too far afield-in search of game, and 





about 1530. 


SEE PAGE 339. 


well-nigh exhausted, and many of the footmen 
got into camp that night after dark. 

On arriving at Owl Creek the scouts discovered 
a fresh Indian trail crossing our line of direction 
at right angles, and General Crook, wishing to 
obtain information as to their movements, sent 
three troops of cavalry after the party of savages, 
with orders to pursue them during that day, to 
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was killed and scalped by the savages. Nothing 
better illustrates the desperate straits to which 
we were now put than an incident that occurred 
when this detachment was ready to set forth on 
its mission. The question of rations was natu- 
rally uppermost in the minds of the departing 
troopers, but not until, at the last moment, the 
chief commissary of the expedition turned over 
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to the battalion an Indian pony, mare and colt, 
were the men’s minds relieved of all apprehen- 
sions of starvation ! 

September 12th was the most memorable day of 
the campaign, not only because the most trying, 
but because it brought our difficulties to an end. 
From early morning until far into the night the 
troops waded sloughs, passed ravines, climbed 
slippery hill-sides, floundered through marshes 
and toiled along in the deep mud of the prairie. 
Many of the men, worn out by hunger and fatigue, 
lagged behind, and a battalion of cavalry was kept 
in their rear, both for encouragement and protec- 
tion. When the night had come on, the various 
subdivisions had difficulty in keeping the trail, 
which, when lost, could only be regained by follow- 
ing the dull sounds of the horses’ feet as they 
tramped through the deep mud. The men were 
too weary and wretched for speech, and I recall 
the fact that, while riding for hours that night 
with a brother-captain, in the interval between our 
respective troops, though rather a talkative man 
generally, he uttered not a word. It was whilst 
thus groping, in moody silence, through the dark- 
ness of midnight, that a shout was heard far in ad- 
vance, and in an instant there, rolling back along 
the extended column, came the joyful news that 
fires had been sighted and camp was near at hand. 
Everybody braced up at once, and the men, para- 
phrasing an old hymn, burst into song : 


‘* Star of hope to wanderers weary, 
Bright your beams that shine on me 
Light the soldier's vision dreary, 
Away out here on the cold prairce.” 

The troops, fortunate enough to get into camp 
at all that night, bivouacked where they halted, 
and the horses were unsaddled and turned loose. 
There was no danger of their stampeding. Next 
day, as soon as all the detachments and stragglers 
were up, we made a short march over to the Belle 
Fourche, and crossing that lovely stream, went 
into camp in a beautiful grove of cotton-woods. 
Here were beef-cattle and abundant fuel, and the 
sky being clear, the night was passed in comfort 
and contentment. In the afternoon of the 14th 
we passed over to Driftwood Creek, near Crook 
City, and found the abundance of the Black Hills 
at our service. Soon after we got into this camp a 
little canvas village sprung up near us, and there 
being a good deal of money in the command, the 
store-keepers did a rushing business. At Drift- 


wood General Crook turned the command over to 
General Merritt and posted off to Fort Robinson, 
Neb., where he began putting things in train for 
the grand coup with which he designed closing the 
campaign. 


Meantime the troops by easy marches 
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proceeded through the picturesque scenes of the 
Black Hills to Custer City, near their southern ex- 
tremity, where we met our wagon-train, with tents, 
forage and other necessary supplies. Here also 
awaited us an accumulation of newspapers and 
welcome letters from ‘‘sweethearts and wives.” 
The golden glory of the Autumn now hovered 
over the land, and we greatly enjoyed our sojourn 
in the beautiful valleys surrounding Custer City. 
While there, quite a number of the sick died, and 
almost daily the sweet, sad strains of ‘‘ taps ” were 
heard, as some poor fellow, sewed up in his 
blanket, was laid away in his final resting-place 
on those distant, lonely plains. 

During all this time General Crook, at Fort 
Robinson, was preparing to disarm the Indians at 
the agency there, preliminary to starting on his 
expedition against the Cheyennes. Our part in 
this programme was to move down from the north 
and interpose a barrier to the escape of the sav- 
ages in that direction, should they resist when 
their arms were demanded of them. 

The duty of disarming the Indians was in- 
trusted to the troops on the spot. In pursuance 
of the general design, Merritt’s column left Cus- 
ter City on October 9th, and, after thoroughly 
scouting the couaitry.along the Cheyenne River 
east of the Blagk Hills, marched to Fort Robin- 
son, and therefplayed the part to which it had 
been assigned. So well had General Crook’s plan 
been considered, and so carefully was it con- 
cealed, that not until the moment came for carry- 
ing it into effect did the savages discover his pur 
pose. It was then too late for resistance, and 
they submitted to the inevitable. 

So far as the troops composing the Big Horn 
and Yellowstone Expedition were concerned, act- 
ive work for the year was now over, and they 
were distributed to the various posts in the De- 
partment of the Platte. Hostilities were not yet 
over, however, for Dull Knife’s band of Northern 
Cheyennes were still at large, and a strong con- 
tingent of the Sioux kept the field with Sitting 
Bull. The latter were defeated several times by 
General Miles in the Yellowstone country, and 
finally driven across the line into British Amer- 
ica. In his Winter campaign against Dull Knife 
General Crook was fortunate enough to bring 
that chief to a speedy trial of strength. In Decem- 
ber the Cheyennes were found in their strong- 
holds, on the head-waters of Powder River, and 
immediately attacked. A fierce conflict ensued, 
in which both sides were roughly handled, but 
the final result was favorable to the troops. With 
the submission of Dull Knife and his band, which 
soon followed this affair, came the end of the 
great Indian War of 1876. 
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THE GREEN VAULTS, DRESDEN. 


By Mrs, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


Few cities of Europe contain so much to inter- 
est and instruct the art student as does the Saxon 
capital. Its treasures, moreover, are not only 
very varied, but often very characteristic of pe- 
riods which are no- 
where else to be studied 
with the like ease and 
completeness. The 
picture gallery contains, 
of course, samples of 
many schools and many 
epochs. But a number 
of other collections, 
which are filled with 
specimens of the minor 
arts, owe their import- 
ance in greater part to 
the workmen of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The great 
sixteenth century is also 
amply illustrated, but 
its productions may be 
as well studied in other 
places, while Dresden is 
the chief store-house of the years which came next 
after—the years which saw its rise to greatness 
and decline therefrom. Before the seventeenth 
century Dresden was but one among many small 
and comparatively unimportant local capitals. 
At the end of the eighteenth, it had sunk to the 
position which it now fills—in politics holding a 
secondary rank, and in art, music alone excepted, 
living only by virtue of the treasures gathered in 
its more flourishing epochs. But during the in- 
terval—throughout all of the seventeenth and 
most of the eighteenth century—it was the chief 
social centre in Germany, and was second, indeed, 
in the north of the Continent, to the French 
capital alone. Its patronage of art was immense, 
and was exerted as wisely as the universal taste of 
the age allowed, Within its walls flourished many 
of the most prominent craftsmen of the day, and 
their handiwork was rivaled by all of every kind 
that Dresden’s magnificent rulers could, buy from 
neighboring cities, or import from other lands, 
Into the treasure-cabinets of these great Electors 
flowed the full stream of contemporary produc- 
tion; and what then came to Dresden is still 
there in its entirety for us to see, its collections 
having been singularly free from the mutations 
of sale and spoliation which have destroyed or 
decimated so many in other places. In Dresden 





FIG. 1.— SIGNOR PEPE, COURT 
DWARF OF CHARLES IL 
OF SPAIN. 


as we see it now, history, architecture and art 
collections alike speak almost exclusively of its 


two great centuries. All traces of medieval and 
early Renaissance times were swept away by the 
lavish builders who raised it from provineialism, 
and modern life has altered to no important ex- 
tent the aspect of the town they formed. : New 
quarters have been added, but the older portions 
are. practically untouched. The hundred and 
fifty years of Dresden’s glory are as easily recon- 
structed in its streets to-day as are the medieval 
years of some Italian hill town, or, in Nurem- 
berg, the years of the German Renaissance ; and 
there is, to repeat, no other city in Europe of 
which the same may be said with half the force. 
To the students of the centuries I have named a 
detailed acquaintance with the architectural mon- 
uments of Dresden is therefore indispensable ; 
and such acquaintance should be supplemented, 
of course, by a study of its collections and their 
treasures of minor art. 

Among these collections those held by the so- 
called ‘‘Green Vaults” are the most famous and 
the most valuable. The casual tourist is always 
attracted by the crown-jewels therein contained, 
which are, indeed, the finest in all Europe. But 
the art student finds something better worth his 
notice in the immense rooms crowded with ob- 
jects of art and curiosity and ingenuity, drawn 
from many centuries, but especially from the 
three which precede our own. If I attempt here 
to give the reader some idea of their contents, it 
must be in a most superficial and fragmentary 
way. It has been my good fortune to study many 
times and in detail the contents of this wonderful 
repository. Vivid recollections are, of course, 
still present in my mind. But my visits were 
made some years ago, and without any idea that 
I might possibly desire in fyture to report of 
them for other eyes. A well-balanced treatise, 
even though a brief one, is therefore beyond my 
best ability. But as my memory is freshened by 
a splendid array of photographs, recently taken 
from some of the most beautiful and most famous 
articles in the collection,* I may at least endeavor 
to indicate its extent and its nature as a whole. 
Criticism cannot, of course, be attempted, even 
if there were space for detailed notice of single 
objects within the limits of a paper such as this. 

Pictures, engravings, armor, weapons, ceramics 





* “ Das Griine Gewolbe zu Dresden.” Hundert Tafeln in 
Lichtdruck enthaltend gegen 300 Gegenstinde aus den 
verschiedensten Zweigen der Kunst-Industrie. Mit Erliiu- 
terungen von Dr. J. G. Th. Graesse. Berlin: Paul Bette. 
(The short descriptive text is published in German, French 
and English.) 
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and classic antiquities find their place in the 
other collections of the city. All articles of his- 
torical or legendary interest, moreover, have been 
consigned to the keeping of the Historical Mu- 
seum. In the Vaults we find only the 
products of the minor arts, valuable for their 
exquisite workmanship or for the precious mate- 
rials out of which they are constructed, together 
with the jewels of the crown. One room is filled 
with bronzes, another with ivories, and two im- 
mense apartments with furniture, mosaics, en- 
amels, works in semi-precious stones, and curious 


Green 


VAUL 





DRESDEN. 


Poland (1670-1733), who secured the greater 
portion of the Green Vault treasures, and who 
raised the collection to the rank it now holds a; 
among the first of its kind in Europe—the very 
first, with regard to specimens of the industry of 
his own times. Clever, cultivated and patriotic— 

all, of course, after his own lights, which were 
essentially those of his age—himself an accom- 
plished connoisseur and a worker in art along 
several lines, Augustus seems to have cared less 
to rescue the surviving treasures of past epochs 
than to collect and aid in the production of those 
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things of a thousand eccentric kinds. Another 
room is stored with silver plate; another, with 
extraordinary little figures, worked from the most 


3.— SILVER CASKET. 


FIG, 


costly materiais ; another, with carvings, chiefly 
of wood ; and the eighth, with the royal gems. 


The first to any im- 
portant extent to make the collection what we 


sovereign who contributed 


now find it was that Elector Augustus who 
reigned from 1553 to 1586. His immediate suec- 
cessors added their quota, and to these princes 


fine Renaissance 
But it was Augustus the Strong, King of 


are due the many examples of 
work. 


BY WENZEL 


a a OR OMIA, 
a (r 


JAMNITZER, OR JAMITZER. 


made by contemporary artists. To his munificent 
patronage is due, I repeat, the primary import- 
ance of the Green Vaults to the student of to-day, 
its rank as the great treasure-house of the art- 
work of the seventeenth and of the first years of 
the eighteenth century. lis successors did not 
contribute very largely to it, and so the later pe- 
riods of the eighteenth century—those which sew 
the full bloom of Rococo art and decoration—are 
not illustrated within its walls as they are illus- 
by the architecture and decoration, and 
the other of the town. 


trated 
by some of 


collections, 
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FIG. 4.— EWER, SILVER-GILT AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 
XVITH-XVIITH CENTURY. 


The works of Dinglinger, however, the foremost 
goldsmith of his time, and the especial favorite of 
Augustus, are present in profusion, and mark the 
transition from the Baroque art of the seventeenth 
century (le style Louis Quatorze, to use. its most 
familiar name) to the true Rococo (le style Louis 
Quinze), and furnish, indeed, some most char- 
wcteristic examples of the latter. (See lig. 9.) 

Beginning with the bronzes, I may note as 
among the most remarkable a beautiful crucifix, 
attributed with confidence to John of Bologna ; 
a dog, by Peter Vischer ; a ‘* Bacchus, with At- 
tendants,” said to be by Fiammingo; and some 
works of Anton de Vries. Also, the famous stat- 
uette, nine inches in height, called “ St. George 
and the Dragon,” and representing Charles IT. of 
England, which was wrought out of a single piece 
of iron by Leigebe, the great Nuremberg black- 
smith of the seventeenth century, whose armor 
and weapons are the finest of their kind—as may 
be seen in the Dresden IListorical Museum. Most 
of the bronzes of the one hundred and eleven 
pieces contained in this cabinet are clever copies, 
on asmall scale, of famous statues. These were 
made with great profusion in the times of which 
I speak, and the beauty of their execution entitles 
them very often to almost as high a place in the 
estimation of the connoisseur as though they had 
been original creations. 
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The Ivory Cabinet contains more than four 
hundred examples, including both turned and 
carved work. Chief in artistic worth are num- 
bers of large tankards with superb high-reliefs of 
figures, such as were produced in multitudes in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Of course 
we find work attributed, with much doubt, to the 
hand of Benvenuto—work which in any case, 
however, would not disgrace his fame. Of more 
certain authenticity is a wonderful’ little group of 
drunken beggers, carved by Diirer. 

The immense apartments filled with larger 
works must be passed over with but scanty men- 
tion. Here we find magnificent specimens of 
boule-work, some wrought by the inventor of the 
process; cabinets, large and small, formed of 
varved wood and semi-precious stones, such as 
were beloved in the seventeenth century in Ger- 
many as well as in the North of Italy ; clocks and 
mirrors and mantel ornaments ; enamels and mo- 
saics ; vessels of crystal, jasper, agate, jade, rhi- 
noceros - horn and mother - of-pearl ; and huge 
dishes of beaten brass and silver. 
of enamels is very interesting. 


The collection 
The earlier styles 
of work, as one might expect, are present in less 
force than the true painted enamels of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. From the 
great school of Limoges come many splendid 
specimens, signed by or attributed to the brushes 
of Court and Courteys, Rexmon and Pénicaud, 
Noél Landin and Jean Limousin. German work- 
men of a later day; such as Israel Mengs and 





FIG. 5.— PITCHER OF SILVER-GILT. 


XVIITH CENTURY. 
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G, F. Dinglinger, a brother of the goldsmith, 
are represented by their best. The accompany- 
ing illustration (Fig. 2) shows one of the finest 
specimens in the room. 

It is, however, in spite of multitudinous treas- 
ures of other kinds, the metal-work contained in 
the Green Vaults which constitutes their chief 
attraction. It is impossible here to cite even the 
principal artists represented, or the main styles 
of workmanship displayed—much more, to men- 
tion individual objects of importance. It is al- 
most hopeless, indeed, to attempt, for those who 
have not themselves examined such collections as 
the one in question, any characterization of the 
metal-work produced in the years which saw its 
splendid bloom, any adequate description of either 
the quantity turned out or the quality attained 
by even nameless workmen. The best artisans of 
our day have no conception of what it then meant 
to be an artist in metal—of the fechnique then 
acquired, or the exuberant and exhaustless fancy 
then displayed. German artists, though a little 
Jater in date, were equal to their Italian brothers 
along this line. The names of both are, of 
course, familiar to the art student of to-day ; but 
the general public knows definitely, perhaps, of 

Jenvenuto only, forgetting the great Germans, 
until a Rothschild, connoisseur as well as million- 
aire, sees fit to give (as was done in 1880) a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars for a silver vase 
by Jamnitzer. Then, attracted by such tangible 
proof of greatness, the public for a moment ap- 
preciates the fact that a man may produce master- 
pieces with the tools of the silversmith as well as 
with those of painter or of sculptor—master- 
pieces whose worth is to the full as independent 
of the worth of their material. One of our illus- 
trations (Fig. 3) shows a beautiful silver casket 
by this Jamnitzer, who stands at the head, per- 
haps, of all the German silversmiths of the six- 
teenth century. No illustration can convey, how- 
ever, the barest idea of the wealth and beauty of 
his work. The covered box, architecturally con- 
structed, is loaded with a profusion of ornament 
—figures, and the insects and plants for which 
Jamnitzer was especially renowned—which covers 
every inch of surface, but does not confuse the 
outline or interfere with the general effect. Of 
the technique I cannot here speak ; nor should I 
be quite understood by those who may have ac- 
quaintance only with the results of modern skill. 
This is true Renaissance art of the richest period. 
The styles proper to the seventeenth century are 
illustrated here by Figs. 4 to 8. The Vaults are 
very rich in specimens of this century, the treas- 
ures growing more profuse as the dates get later. 
All the gréat German names are represented by 
fine pieces, some of them .almost unique in excel- 
lenee.--samnitzer-ia supplemented by Irminger, 
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Kellerthaler (whose fine repoussé basin is still 
used at the christenings of the Saxon royal fam- 
ily), Herbach of Copenhagen, Thellot of Augs.- 
burg, Streller, Harmstorf, Théodore de Bry 
(whose present fame rests rather on his beautiful 
published designs for his co-workers than on 
remnants of his own productiveness), and a host 
of other artists scarce inferior to any on this list. 
We are accustomed, I think, to look upon the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centures as upon 
times when art was prolific indeed, but fantastic 
rather than beautiful ; original, but in a debased 
sort of way; and marked by affectation 
travagance in its search for novelty and 
tion. 


and ex- 
elabora- 
They were periods, it is true, when the 
minor arts flourished more than did the greater. 
Their representative is not the sculptor, as in 
classic times, nor the architect, as in mediwval 
days, nor the painter, as in the superb Renais- 
sance years; but the goldsmith, with others of 
his kin. Even through much of the vast activity 
in building and decoration which undoubtedly 
filled these centuries may be traced the spirit of 
Kleinkunst. Put to such purposes, the ideas 
characteristic of the time are certainly open to 
many of the objections brought against them. 
But when we consider the products of the minor 
arts, we realize the immense fertility and the gen- 
uine, if sometimes extravagant, artistic instincts 
of the workers. If we consider the gold and sil- 
ver work of the time, taken by and for itself, we 
shall not call it, I think, inartistic or mistaken. 
We find it, of course, original, characteristic, in- 
genious, fantastic, bewildering, rather than sim- 
ply beautiful, or pure in form. But the nature 
of materials used, the seale, the modes of work- 
manship, and the purposes to be served by gold- 
smith’s work, quite justify much performance of 
this sort—performance which, as I have said, is 
indeed out of place and reprehensible in the 
practice of the monumental arts. Between the 
exquisite simplicity or well-balanced elaboration 
of good sixteenth-century work and the dizarre 
extravagance of such a thing as Dinglinger’s cel- 
ebrated ‘‘ Hercules Vase” (Fig. 9) there is a wide 
interval, indeed—an interval which, as may be 
seen by examining the Green Vault treasures in 
their proper sequence, was filled with an immense 
diversity of work, growing more complex and less 
‘‘pure” as the years advanced. But in metal- 
work of small size there is room for all these vari- 
ations. We may feel personally most inclined to 


the severer styles ; but that fact should not blind 
us to the immense fertility of fancy, the wonder- 
ful skill of touch, the strange ability to harmonize 
the most incongruous forms and outlines, and to 
fuse them into a coherent whole, which character- 
ize the many artisans of even the most florid pe- 
riod of the eighteenth century. 
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Perhaps the most striking proof of the fondness 
of the workmen of these two centuries for strange 
conceits and elaborate detail, and the employment 
of various substances in the production of their 
effects, may be seen in that one of the cabinets of 
the Green Vaults which is entirely filled with 
minute figures, groups of figures, animals, boxes, 
and tiny trifles of a hundred kinds, wrought out 
of gold, and ebony, and ivory, and silver, and 
enamel, and precious stones. One such figure is 
given in our initial illustration, and another in 
Fig. 10. The former is a famous little portrait 
of Signor Pepe, the court-dwarf of Charles II. of 
Spain. The body is formed of a misshapen pearl, 
which is the size of a hen’s egg, and said to be 
the largest in existence. The rest of the figure 
is of enameled gold, and the jewels are fine dia- 
monds. The ability of the artist is shown, not 
so much in the exquisite minuteness of workman- 
ship, as in the life-like expression and the action 
of his curious creation. True sculptor’s talent is 
exhibited, indeed, though with such strange ma- 
terials and such grotesqueness of effect ; and what 
I say here of this figure may be said of all such 
contemporary productions—an artist in the proper 
sense has been at work on each, although along 
such eccentric lines. Hence the art student, as 
well as the jewel-collector and the lover of the 
curious, may take an interest in the contents of 
these crowded shelves. 

It is popularly thought that the love for such 
fantastic trifling was characteristic of these times 
alone. From this belief is deduced the dictum 
that they were intrinsically inferior in an artistic 
capability and taste to the great periods that went 
before. That they were thus inferior I do not 
deny. The fact is proved, however, not by the 
existence of such work as this, but by the lack of 
other work of greater kinds. The love of gro- 
tesqueness and extravagance, and the gratifica- 
tion of that love in the minor arts, were quite as 
characteristic of the great mediwval and early 
Renaissance years. ‘They were checked awhile 
by the classic influence of the Renaissance at its 
prime, though only to revive in the forms here 
noted. But as the trophies of the earlier work- 
man have disappeared, almost without exception, 
those of his later brother are alone remembered, 
and are quoted as proof of great degeneracy. If 
any one doubts that the extraordinary creations 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— 
shown by thousands in these Vaults, but scarcely 
more than hinted at here through lack of space— 
were even exceeded in grotesqueness and wild 
imagination by those of the goldsmiths of the 
great cathedral-building years, I cannot, indeed, 
point him to any comprehensive collection of 
actual objects for his undeceiving ; but the rec- 
ords of treasures long ago lost to the world are 
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still preserved, and beside their list of extrava- 
gances even the Green Vault catalogue reads 
tamely. I may here but refer the reader to such 
documents, for instance, as the well-known in- 
ventories of the treasures of Charles V. and 
Charles VI. of France, made toward the end of 
the fourteenth century. They are quoted with 
sufficient fullness for my purpose in Labarte’s 
‘Industrial Arts of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance.” 

With very much left unsaid that ought to have 
been written, even to give the barest idea of the 
extent and value of these collections, I must now 
close, reiterating the statement that there is no 
treasure-house of the minor arts in all Europe 
more vast and more interesting than this; and 
that there is not one wherein the art of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries—pre-eminently 
an art of small things and minor processes—may 
be studied with the same fullness and complete- 
ness of illustration to aid the work. ‘To those, 
moreover, who cannot examine the collection 
itself, the photographs which have called forth 
this short article will be an excellent compensa- 
tion. And to many a former tourist they will be 
a potent reminder of hours pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent. 





SOME IMAGINARY LIBRARIES. 
By G. L.A. 

WHEN the lover of books, whose means are 
more limited than his desires, takes to castle- 
building, he concentrates his attention upon his 
library. The remainder of the edfice may be 
vague and shadowy, and of uncertain propor- 
tions, but the library is clear and distinct in its 
owner’s eye. It faces south, with a good but not 
too strong a light, and its walls are lined with 
book-cases whose contents give sweet and unal- 
loyed delight to their imaginary proprietor. It 
is not a very large or a very imposing apartment. 
Your true book-lover has no great craving for 
mere size in a library; he does not care for a 
grand room with the occupants of the shelves 
all, as Leigh Hunt says, in museum order and 
wire-safed. The imaginary library of the hum- 
ble book-man may perhaps be considered to have 
been fairly realized, except as regards volume of 
literature, in the book-lined study of Montaigne’s 
beloved round tower. The number of volumes in 
the Gascon’s collection would hardly satisfy a 
modern student. Landor, in the ‘‘ Imaginary 


Conversation” between Scaliger and Montaigne, 
credits the latter with the possession of not more 
than some four-score volumes. Scaliger expresses 
his surprise at the small number, and remarks 
that he and his father, put together, had writ- 
ten well-nigh as many; whereupon Montaigne 
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FIG. 6.— WINE-BOTTLE OF SILVER-GILT. XVIITH CENTURY. 


rejoins: “Ah! to write them is quite another 
thing ; but one reads books without a spur, or 
even a pat from our Lady Vanity.” 

The pleasures of imagination are open to all 
—to the poorest as well as the richest. Very few 
readers are in a position to purchase all the pre- 
cious volumes that they covet; if they were, the 
pleasure of desire and the joy of occasional acqui- 
sition would be gone forever. Who does not sym- 
pathize with the rapture of Lamb and his sister 
in the purchase of that long-coveted folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which at last was only 
obtained at the price of a few weeks’ longer wear 
of the already shabby garments ? 

Even in cases where it is impossible to realize 
the wish, it is not an unpleasing exercise of fancy 
to speculate upon the books one would like to 
have. Leigh Hunt was cloquent upon the sub- 
ject of book-sellers’ catalogues—publications that 
are very apt to stimulate the imagination of the 
poorer collector. ‘* We speak on this subject,” 
he says, ‘‘ from the most literal experience ; for 
often and often have we cut open a new cata- 
logue of old books with all the fervor and ivory 
folder of a first love ; often read one at tea—nay, 
at dinner ; and have put crosses against dozens of 
volumes in the list, out of the pure imagination 
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of buying them, the possibility being out of the 
question!” The Philistine may scoff at such bar- 
ren joys; but the initiated will sympathetically 
indorse the remarks of the genial essayist. 
Perhaps one of the chief pleasures enjoyed by 
the student who knows what he wants, and who 
can afford from time to time to add to his stores, is 
to see the imaginary library, whose desired con- 
tents he can so clearly behold with the mind’s eye, 
taking form and shape, and approaching complete- 
ness upon his shelves. Southey’s library was a 
fine example of this process. He saw his vision 
gradually fulfilled, one gap after the other was 
stopped, work after work was acquired, until at 
the end of his life he possessed one of the largest, 
and, in his own special province of Spanish and 
Portuguese literature, one of the completest pri- 
vate collections in England. 
ut, apart from his own personal desires and 
speculations, the book-lover can enjoy the pleasure 
of filling the shelves of the imaginary libraries 
outlined by the poets and the novelists. Prospero, 
in ‘* The Tempest,” says that the noble Neapolitan, 
Gonzalo, 
—‘‘ Of his gentleness, 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 

From mine own library with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom.” 


What would not a modern bibliomaniac give 
to have the overhauling of the ducal collection ! 
What treasures in astrology and magic, in alchemy 
and occult literature generally, it must have con- 
tained : noble folios 
and stout quartos, in 
all the glory of first 
editions, tall copies 
and original states ! 
Roger Bacon would 
be there, and beside 
the English monk 
might appear the rare 
astrological folio— 
printed at Basel, 1554 
—of Jerome Cardan, 
the sage who, having 
foretold by the stars 
the time of his own 
death, starved himself 
to prove the truth of 
his prediction. In 
due order on his 
shelves Prospero, who 
found his ‘‘library a 
dukedom large 
enough,” might have 
beheld the works of 
Albertus Magnus, of 
Albumazar, of Ray- 
mond Lully, and of 








FIG. 7.—VASE OF CHALCEDONY 
AND GOLD. BY J. M. DING- 
LINGER. XVIIITH CENTURY. 
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many another ancient sage and reputed philos- imagination. There is the collection at Waverley 
opher. But—alas for this shadowy library !— Honor, to which Scott’s first hero owed so many 
it could hardly have survived the return of its happy hours—the sea of books, 


exiled master, for did not Prospero swear to 
abjure his potent art, and to break this en- 


chanter’s wand ? 


‘* Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 


I'll drown my book,” 
he says. 


Another library of imaginative origin, but of a 
very different nature and constitution from that 


which the banish- 
ed duke so highly 
prized, has been 
portrayed for us 
in modern times, 
by the hand of the 
‘Wizard of the 
North”—a magi- 
cian who used a 
wand more pow- 
erful than that of 
Prospero. Every book-lover 
feels a glow of sympathy as 
he reads Dominie Sampson’s 
transports at the sight of the 
books upon the floor of Guy 
Mannering’s library—books 
that had filled thirty or 
forty carts, volumes of all 
sorts and sizes, lying in con- 
fusion, and calling loudly 
for kindly attention and ar- 
rangement. With some of 
the worthy dominie’s pro- 
ceedings, it is true, one can 
hardly sympathize. Vol- 
umes of delles-lettres, plays, 
poems and memoirs are not 
to be ‘‘tossed indignantly 
aside, with the implied cen- 
sure of ‘ pshaw,’ or ‘ frivo- 
lous,’” while affection and 
attention are centred upon 
science and sermons, sets of 
the Fathers and ponderous 
tomes of theology and con- 
troversial divinity. How- 
ever, whatever his short- 
comings, Dominie Sampson, 
as depicted by the loving 
and sympathetic hand of the 
great novelist, is a figure of 
no small interest to bookish 
readers. 

Many other attractive li- 
braries have been the off- 
spring of the novelist’s 


through which this most desul- 
tory of readers, we are told, 
drove like a vessel without a 
pilot or a rudder. Mr. Jona- 
than Oldbuck of Monkbarns had 
no spacious apartment for his 
books, but, beside the shelves 
that groaned beneath their 
loads in triple rank arrayed, 
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there lay upon floor and table, mixed up with 
the learned lumber that littered the antiquary’s 
den, many a solid volume of antiquarian lore. 
A different gathering was that which lined the 
study of Arthur Dimmesdale in the New En- 
gland village that witnessed the shame of the 
‘‘Scarlet Letter.” Here, parchment-bound fo- 
lios of the fathers, with volumes of rabbinical 
and Talmudical lore, stood side by side with the 
lives and deeds of the saints and the laborious 
compilations of monastic learning. Yet another 
great imaginary library will readily recur to the 
reader’s recollection — that imposing collection 
described in ‘ Middlemarch,” which oppressed 
the soul of Dorothea in her well-meant attempts 
to act with due devotion and self-abnegation as 
the wife of Mr. Casaubon, driest of all literary 
Dryasdusts. 

It would be tedious to further multiply in- 
stances. These libraries are but shadows—the 
children of the imagination—yet of pleasant re- 
ality to the sympathetic eye and ear: 

**And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 





A VISIT TO BANGKOK. 

BANGKOK is one of the strangest cities in the 
world. In describing it, comparison can be made 
with no other place, for it is unique in its singu- 
larity, both in situation, appearance and inhabit- 
ants. Imagine a broad, winding, muddy-colored 
river, along both shores of which, for a distance 
of six or seven miles, are extended brown-thatched 
wooden houses, floating on pontoons, or layers of 
bamboos, and fastened to stakes to prevent them 
swimming away with the current. The dense 
green jungle rises up behind, and at intervals 
appear the warehouses and residences of European 
merchants, the various Legations and Consulates, 
with proudly flying flags, the few handsome build- 
ings which are the result of modern Siamese prog- 
ress—the Custom-house, the Oriental Hotel, the 
Post and Telegraph Office, the Royal High School 
—standing out in that glistening whiteness with 
their lofty proportions in striking contrast to the 
low, odd-looking huts beside them. 

Ascending in the cool of the morning the tower 
of Wat Cheng, which is regarded as one of the 
finest of Siamese pagodas, a brilliant panorama is 
spread before the gaze. The majestic Meinam, 


bearing on its wide bosom an ever-moving variety 
of the most curious craft in all the Eastern seas, 
is seen winding and rolling along its voluminous 
waters till lost in the misty distance. The rows 
of brown floating houses seem like fringes to the 
waving sea of palms and thick, impenetrable jun- 
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gle which extends far away to the horizon; the 
rice-fields, open spaces, and even the walled-in 
portion of the city, with the exception of the Pal- 
ace buildings, being lost to view in this ocean of 
verdure. Pagoda-like towers shoot up here and 
there, their gilded spires reflecting back the rays 
of the rising sun, and red-tiled roofs of temples 
loom above the surrounding wealth of green. 

But indescribable as are the impressions which 
the appearance of Bangkok from a distance pro- 
duces upon the on-looker, still more peculiar are 
his feelings as he is conveyed about by boat, and 
comes to close quarters with the semi-aquatic in- 
habitants. The whole river is in the state of the 
greatest animation; the air is alive with the boom 
of innumerable insects, while from the shores are 
heard the distant and confused sound of grind- 
ing and squealing teak saw-mills, the rushing, 
steaming and clanking wheels of rice-mills, whose 
grimy chimneys form the only dark spot in the 
ethereal blue of the tropical sky, the barking of 
‘‘pariah ” dogs, the crowing of cocks and the 
hoarse cawing of countless crows. Add to this 
the weird and melancholy cries of native hawkers 
in their canoes, the simultaneous groaning and 
chanting of bands of yellow-skinned Chinese at 
their work, and the murmur of far-off voices 
haggling and vociferating round a floating mar- 
ket-place, and a faint idea is obtained of the mul- 
tifarious sounds of life and activity which assail 
the ear in this great Eastern bazaar. 

The surface of the water is unceasingly plowed 
and ruffled by vessels of every imaginable shape 
and description, the majority of them hurrying 
along as if the feverish and mercenary spirit of 
the Old World had at last penetrated thus far 
East. low swiftly the little Siamese canoes are 
sent spinning along, under the deft blows of the 
small, single paddles, the water just lapping the 
edge, and the active paddler balancing himself, 
tailor-fashion, in the centre. The women and 
children are quite as dexterous in this art of loco- 
motion as the men, or, it might be said, more so, 
as the floating shops of fruit and provisions are 
usually propelled by a picturesque young or old 
lady, in a wide basin-shaped hat, and often inno- 
cent of covering above the waist, with the excep- 
tion of a string passed round the shoulder to 
ward off evil luck. 

Iluge cargo-boats are laboring along, impelled 
by a ragged sail, and two or three half-naked 
dirty Chinamen pulling at the long oars with slow 
and ponderous stroke. 

In the early morning hours yellow - robed 
priests, with shaven head and eyebrows, are seen 
flitting about from house to house. In front of 
them is a rice-pot, carefully concealed from the 
vulgar gaze, into which pious-minded individuals 
put handfuls of rice, dried fish and fruit, which 
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the priest receives stolid and immovable, without 
a word of salutation or thanks. 

Equally impossible is it to describe in limited 
space the wonderful variety of costumes and races 
which are ever cruising over the bosom of this 
cosmopolitan river—the money-grubbing, ubiqui- 
tous Chinaman, with wide flapping trousers and 
long pigtail; grave, sedate Hindoos, clothed in 
pure white, surmounted by a small red cap; Pe- 
guans with long black hair and lanky figure, mus- 
cular Shans with tattooed limbs, the dirty-look- 
ing Burmese in highly colored turbans and ‘‘sa- 
rongs ”—representatives, in fact, of all the 
nations of South-eastern Asia. 

Not less scenic are the effects when night falls 
over this busy mart. The twinkling lights shine 
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out as far as the eye can see ; the canoes, with lan- 
terns in front, appear and disappear in the dark- 
ness ; while the piercing cry of the floating hawker 
comes across the black-moving waters more like 
the wail of a lost soul from the Stygian depths 
than the voice of a human being. At intervals 
on the shore the trees momentarily flash out in 
startling brilliance, every branch to the outermost 
twig blazing in electric light, as the myriads of 
fire-flies simultaneously emit their soft and lumi- 
nous radiance. The spectator then realizes the 
truth of what he, perhaps, regarded once as only a 
traveler’s tale or a poet’s fancy, and recalls to 
mind the lines of Thomson : 


‘‘From Meinam’s orient stream that nightly shines 
With insect lamps.” 


A POST-MORTEM REVENGE. 


By Lucy H. Hooper, 


Tuk apothecary’s shop at the corner of Twelfth 
and Ramsay Streets, Philadelphia, was a source 
of admiration for many years to the residents of 
the neighborhood. It was always so bright-look- 
ing and well arranged—the premises were 80 spa- 
cious—the proprietor, Mr. Abel Kline, so oblig- 
ing, and, above all, so well versed in the most 
recondite secrets of his business. Not that he 
was prepossessing in appearance, though silky and 
insinuating in his manners. He was pale and 
thin and sickly-looking, with scanty, reddish- 
brown hair and a freckled face, and small, light- 
gray eyes that glanced restlessly hither and 
thither when their owner was engaged in con- 
versation. He seemed to dislike looking his in- 
terlocutor full in the face. 

Ile was a noted personage in the ranks of the 
practical chemists of the United States. He had 
caused the large room back of his shop to be 
fitted up as a laboratory, with all manner of 
costly apparatus, and there he tried experiments 
and made discoveries, and devoted, in fact, an 
immense amount of money as well as of time to 
following out theories that too often came to 
nothing. He was unmarried, and his only sur- 
viving relative was an old-maid sister, a good 
deal like himself, in a physical point of view, 
who kept house for him and looked after his 
private affairs in general. She was a good soul, 
was Miss Susan Kline, and sincerely attached to 
her brother, whom she regarded as one of the 
most learned and wonderful of men. The only 
point in which she ever thwarted him was in his 
passion for vivisection. Many a time did she 
bring down Abel Kline’s wrath upon her head 
by stealthily setting free some wretched cur that 
he had procured with intent to torture it to 


death. And when neither stratagem nor plead- 
ing would avail to rescue the poor victims from 
their doom of agony, she was wont to retreat to 
the garret, to sit there with closed doors and 
stopped ears till the cries of anguish of the poor 
tormented animal on which her brother was ex- 
perimenting were mercifully silenced by death. 

Amongst the prominent physicians of Phila- 
delphia at that date was Dr. Julius Hurst, a man 
of vast medical attainments, heart and soul a doc- 
tor, and altogether wrapped up in the practice 
and teaching of his profession. He was a wid- 
ower with three children, two daughters and a son. 

This last-named, his eldest child, had inherited 
no small share of his father’s medical talent, and 
at the time that our story opens he was already 
engaged in the practice of medicine, and was rap- 
idly making his way to the foremost rank of his 
profession. In fact, there were people who said 
that positively Richard Hurst was beginning to 
surpass his father in many points, an observation 
that gave the elder doctor a good deal of satisfac- 
tion. ‘I do not want to see you lag behind me, 
Dick,” he was wont to remark. ‘‘Get ahead of 
me, if you can. We old doctors are apt to be- 
come old-fogyish and narrow-minded, and I look 
to your younger brains and fresher science to 
keep me spurred up to my work.” 

Dr. Hurst the elder was amongst the warmest 
appreciators of the scientific talents and thirst for 
research of Abel Kline. He took great interest 
in the chemist’s experiments, although he very 
much disapproved of two of their objects. One 


was the discovery of a poison without taste, which 
would cause no marked or peculiar symptoms, 
and which, after inflicting death, should vanish 
utterly, leaving no trace of its presence in the 
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body of the victim. Another was that of a liquid 
preparation of sufficient strength to dissolve ut- 
terly the flesh of a large animal, or of a human 
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corpse, in twenty-four hours’ time. “ You would 
only facilitate the operations of an assassin, 
Kline,” he was wont to say. ‘‘ Those two discoy- 
eries on which you haye set your heart would be 
of no practical use to humanity. Now, that new 
narcotic you have invented, which plunges the 
person who has taken it into a stupor resembling 
death for a number of hours—that may do good 
in cases of excessive pain or of nervous restless- 
ness. But, in justice to science and to human- 
ity, your researches ought really to be devoted 
hereafter to the curative properties of drugs, and 
not to their deadly ones.” 

Ifowever, the doctor’s interest in Abel Kline’s 
experiments led him to advance to the chemist, at 
various times, considerable sums of money for the 
purchase of expensive apparatus and rare and 
costly drugs. And, in fact, 
in the course of events, those 
sums rose to such an amount 
that the kindly and, perhaps, 
heedless creditor thought it 
his duty to look into the af- 
fairs of his debtor, and to find 
out what hope there was of his 
ever re-entering into the pos- 
session of his money. 

The result of his examina- 
tion was far from reassuring. 
Instead of spending the sums 
obtained from Dr. Hurst on 
scientific objects, Abel Kline 
had wasted a large proportion 
of the money so obtained in dissipation of 
the lowest and vilest character. Moreover, 
his library, his chemical apparatus and his 
cabinet of minerals, on all of which Dr. 
Iturst looked, as security, for the satisfac- 
tion of his claims, had, as he found out, 
been mortgaged beyond their actual value 
to pay off more pressing creditors. The 
good doctor, as is usually the case with good- 
natured, heedless men, got very angry oa 
finding out how Kline had duped him. 
‘But I won't be robbed by such a rascal, 
Dick,” he said, vehemently, to his son, with 
a thump on the pavement of his gold- 
headed cane, as he spoke. ‘‘I mean to 
make him pay me back the last dollar he 
owes me, and with interest, too. If he had 
not tried to cheat me I should not feel so 
savagely about it. His poor sister, too ; and 
he leading such a life in the background, 
and persuading her that he is a saint in the 


guise of an apothecary! I hate hypocrites. 


I'll give him three months’ grace, and if 
he does not pay me back every cent that 
he owes me in that space of time I'll not 
only sell him up, lock, stock and barrel, but 
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‘* DR. HURST TOOK GREAT INTEREST IN THE CHEMIST’S EXPERIMENTS.” 


a sneaking, 





I'll expose him to the community 
white-faced villain,” 

The three months had almost expired whey the 
city was startled into a wild state of excitement by 
the announcement of the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of Dr. Julius Hurst. He had been 
paying his round of visits as usual, and was in the 
act of quitting the house of one of his patients, 
when a note was handed to him by a messenger- 
boy.. He thrust the missive unread into his pocket, 
and started off to pay another call. This visit 
finished, it was growing late, and the weather was 
bitterly cold, so he sent his servant home with his 
carriage, saying that he would walk to his destina- 
tion, as it was not far from his own house, and 


that he would be home in time for dinner. He 
stopped on his way and bought some choice hot- 
house fruit for one of his daughters, who was in 
delicate health, and thereafter he never was seen 
alive again. It had come on to snow hard soon 
after he had gone on his way after purchasing the 
fruit, and in the twilight, rendered still darker 
and more vague by the fast-falling snow-flakes, 
the form of the good doctor could readily pass un- 
recognized as he went on his way to the mysteri- 
ous rendezvous. 

The police searched for the missing man in 


every possible direction. The messenger-boy that 


had brought him the note was readily discovered. 
but he knew nothing respecting the person who 
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had sent him. The note had been given him by 
a man in a great-coat, with a muffler pulled over 
his ears, and who held a handkerchief to his 
mouth, and spoke indistinctly, as though he were 
suffering from the toothache, a very natural state 
of affairs, in view of the coldness of the weather. 
Days passed, and, finally, Dr. Richard Hurst in- 
duced the police to direct their researches to the 
establishment of Abel Kline. He could not for- 
get his father’s wrath at his unscrupulous debtor, 
nor was he to be persuaded out of a belief that the 
chemist had had something to do with the disap- 
Not that Kline’s 
conduct was such as to arouse suspicion in any 
way. He went about his business as usual, tried 
experiments in his laboratory, and even indulged 
in the unusual dissipation of taking his sister to 
the theatre to see Edwin Booth as ‘‘ Hamlet,” sit- 
ting out the entire performance in grim stolidity. 
But Richard Hurst was firmly convinced that he 
had had a hand in his father’s disappearance. 
The good doctor had not an enemy in the world, 
except this one man who was under such heavy 
obligations to him. And it was owing to the un- 
ceasing representations and urging of the be- 
reaved son that the police finally made a descent 
upon, and a thorough search of, the premises at 
Twelfth and Ramsay Streets. Then and there 
the mystery was solved in a terrible way. In a 


pearance of his irate creditor. 


tank in the cellar, plunged in a bottle of some 
liquid of unknown ingredients, was found the 
bonés of a human body, the flesh having entirely 
disappeared under the action of the powerful 
chemicals of which the liquid was composed. 
Kline declared, with perfect coolness and self-pos- 
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session, that these ghastly remains were only 
those of an ordinary ‘‘ subject”’ on which he had 
been experimenting. But there were certain pe- 
culiarities about the skull that marked it out as 
being that of Dr. Hurst. In the first place, he 
had been noted for a protuberance near the centre 
of the forehead, a boss or growth of bone that had 
caused him to style himself in jest, sometimes, 
““Dr. Unicorn.” Also one of his back teeth, in 
the upper jaw, had been broken away in the mid- 
dle, and had been filed and filled in a somewhat 
remarkable manner. This protuberance on the 
bone, and this singularly treated tooth, were both 
present in the skull found in the tank. And, 
worse than all, a fracture in the right temple 
showed that the owner of that skull had met with 
his death through violence, and not by the ordi- 
nary progress of disease. It was that silent wit- 
ness which finally convicted Abel Kline, after he 
had been brought to trial through the unremit- 
ting exertions of Dr. Richard Hurst, become then, 
alas ! Dr. Hurst only and thereafter. 

After sentence of death had been pronounced 
in the usual fashion, a startling incident took 
place. The sister of the condemned man, forcing 
her way through the crowd of spectators and the 
cordon of policemen, made her way to him too 
suddenly and vehemently to be checked or 
thwarted, and throwing herself into his arms, 
she pressed her lips upon his in a long, pro- 
tracted kiss. The movement was too swift, and 
the sympathies of the authorities too strongly 
aroused on behalf of the unhappy woman, for 
any very rapid attempt to remove her. sut 
when finally she was taken away it was _ re- 
marked that Abel Kline seemed 
deeply agitated by her action, 
for he went back to prison with 
his head bowed, and he never 
spoke one word on his way to 
his cell. He tried in every 
possible way to induce the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania to grant 
him a pardon, and his sister 
also was unremitting in her ex- 
ertions on his behalf. But the 
crime had been too flagrant, and 
the victim had been too widely 
known and too universally loved 
and respected, for any exercise 
of a false sentimentality on be- 
half of the condemned man. 
And so the days wore away till 
that fixed for the execution was 
close at hand. But Abel Kline 
contrived to cheat the gallows, 
after all. For one morning, 
two days before that appointed 
for his death, the criminal was 
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found lying cold and white and lifeless in his 
cell. How had he obtained the drug which he 
had evidently taken? At once people remem- 
bered the kiss exchanged between Susan Kline 
and himself, and the discovery of a small, flat 
bottle, such as could easily be concealed in the 
mouth, and which was found beside his bed, 
showed conclusively the source of the dose that 
he had employed. 

As soon as the news of Abel Kline’s suicide was 
made public, Miss Kline, unfailing in her devo- 
tion to her worthless brother, applied to the 
prison authorities for permission to remove the 
body for the purpose of having it decently in- 
terred. So much sympathy had been excited by 
her unswerving affection that at first those in 
power were inclined to grant her petition forth- 
with. But their kindly impulses were checked 
by the influence of Dr. Hurst. He had hurried 
to the prison at once on hearing the news, and 
had obtained a permit to view the body of the 
murderer. After a close and minute examination 
he startled his colleague, the physician of the 
prison, by declaring that Kline was not dead. 

‘Tt is a deep-laid plot to escape,” declared Dr. 
Hurst. ‘ This man is in a stupor, too profound, 
it is true, to be caused by any narcotic known to 
ordinary science. But you must remember his 
remarkable attainments. Not half of his discoy- 
eries have ever been revealed to the world. I tell 
you, Dr. Brown, he is in a trance merely, and if 
you sign the death-certificate, and cause his body 
to be handed over to his sister, you will simply 
be conniving at the escape of an assassin.” 

Dr. Brown was more vexed at the interference 
of his colleague than he cared to show. He con- 
tented himself with remarking, severely: 

“Your very natural feelings with regard to 
your father’s murderer have blinded your eyes 
and warped your judgment, my good sir. I am 
not such a fool but what I can distinguish the 
difference between the stupor produced by a nar- 
cotic and actual death. You see the rigor mortis 
is fully declared, and, moreover 

“T give up the point, doctor,” quoth Dr. 
Hurst, suddenly, as though struck by a fresh 
idea. ‘*You are right— Kline is, undoubtedly 
dead. But there is one detail in the proceedings 
which is, I think, required by the interests of sci- 
ence.” Here his voice sank to a whisper. What- 
ever his proposition was, Dr. Brown nodded as- 
sent to it, and the two physicians went off, arm 
in arm together, apparently upon the best of 
terms. . 

Meantime Miss Kline was waiting, in a state of 
nervous excitement, the decision of the author- 
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ities respecting the disposal of her brother's 
corpse. Poor little woman! He had always 
been cruel and unfeeling to her as toward the 
rest of the world, but he was the only creature 
left for her to love and to live for, and till he was 
at rest in the grave there would be no rest for 
her. Finally the long-expected messenger arrived. 

** Well, sir—well,” cried the unhappy woman, 
‘*am I to have the privilege of removing the re- 
mains of my poor brother for interment, or am I 
not ? I think that the wishes of a bereaved sister 
might 4 

‘*Your desires shall be fully complied with, 
Miss Kline—I am deputed to assure you of that. 
As soon as the post-mortem examination 

She sprang to her feet with a shrill scream. 

** The — post — mortem — examination !” she 
gasped, choking for breath between each of the 
words. 

‘*Yes ; it is nearly over now. It was through 
the influence of Dr. Hurst that the autopsy was 
decided upon, and ‘ 

But he spoke to unheeding ears : Susan Kline 
had fallen back in her chair in a dead faint. 

What transpired at that post-mortem examina- 
tion was never exactly known. Dr. Brown came 
forth from the dissecting-room very white and 
scared-looking, while Dr. Hurst seemed equally 
triumphant and satisfied. Something of the truth 
did, however, at last leak out, as the truth always 
will, sooner or later. It was rumored abroad that 
Abel Kline had made a cunning attempt to cheat 
the gallows of its well-earned prey by means of a 
powerful sleeping-draught, whose composition and 
proportions had been amongst the most jealously 
guarded secrets of all his discoveries. It had 
worked to a charm, and the written instructions 
which he had prepared for his sister, in case of his 
arrest, had been by her fully comprehended and 
entirely carried out. But the passionate vindic- 
tiveness of the son of the vietim, who had had his 
idolized father torn from him in so shocking a 
way and by a man whom he had so long be- 
friended, had caused the failure of the entire 
scheme. Moreover, to the assassin’s science had 
been opposed a science as profound as, if less origi- 
naland inventive than, hisown. It was Dr. Hurst 
who had insisted upon the autopsy. It was the 
hand of Dr. Hurst that made the first incision in 
the apparent corpse, inflicting in the act a neces- 
sarily fatal wound. But, after all, the murderer 
met with a kinder fate than he deserved. Instead 
of the sickening anticipation of death, and the 
ghastly appliances of the noose and the scaffold 
and the hangman, his doom was private, and it was 
painless. 

















RIDDEN 


by J. 


Wo does not remember the crow that, as Adsop 
and La Fontaine relate, in imitation of an eagle it 
had seen, pounced down on an old ram, and in- 
stead of bearing it away in triumph, which it 
doubtless expected to do, found its talons hope- 
lessly entangled in the ram’s wool, and so fell a 
victim to its own folly ? 

As usual, however, the truth is stranger than 
the fable, for it is the cagle itself that is trapped 
in this manner, many incidents having occurred 
of the death or capture of the bird while vainly 
struggling to carry off animals that miscalculation 
of its strength and its power of flight led it to 
attack. 

An instance of the kind is related of an eagle 
that had, for years, occupied a nest in a pine-tree 
on the bank of the Raquette Lake, in the Adiron- 
dack region. The bird was seen to strike a large 
lis: swimming near the surface; and so firmly 
did he fix his powerful talons in the back of his 
victim, that, when the startled fish made a sudden 
dive, he carried the eagle with him out of sight a 
short space of time, when they again appeared, 
and the bird succeeded in partly raising the great 
fish from the water, only to fall and be dragged 
under a second time. As it became evident that 
the eagle had struck his crooked talons so deeply 
into the back of the fish that they could not be 
readily withdrawn, it became a question, after a 
full half-minute elapsed since they had vanished, 
whether they would ever be seen again. But at 
last the bird reappeared, and exerted his utmost 
strength to rise ; this he could not do, nor did the 
salmon-trout seem able again to carry him under 
the water and keep him there. So the struggle 
continued, until at last the cagle succeeded, fortu- 
nately for himself, in loosening his clutch, and 
soared heavily, wet and exhausted, to his nest, 
where he sat dejected and moody for a long time, 
doubtless resolving never to attempt such large 
game again. 

sut captors are not always so fortunate. Eck- 
strom, the Rev. M. Moller and other writers assert 
that in Sweden, when the kite, sea-eagle, osprey 
and other flesh-eating birds prey upon the pike, 
they occasionally strike a fish large and powerful 
enough to drag them under and drown them ; in 
which case, strange as it may seem, the wounds 
caused by the talons the bird was unable to disen- 
gage gradually heal, while the bird, like the Old 
Man of the Sea on Sindbad the Sailor’s shoulders, 
continues to cling where it first fixed itself, and at 
length, reduced to a skeleton, is continually car- 
ried about on the back of the pike. 





BY A SKELETON, 


CARTER BEARD. 


As the fish swims at or near the surface of the 
water, the weird bird-skeleton seems to glide, by 
some occult power of its own, over the surface of 
the lake, and is regarded with dread and horror 
by the ‘ishermen, who look upon it as an appari- 
tion presaging disaster. One of these skeletons 
is particularly described as appearing at times in 
lake Wetter ; it was so old as to have acquired a 
greenish tinge, and yet still held together suffi- 
ciently to frighten all beholders who did not un- 
derstand its nature. Another such skeleton is 
spoken of by Mr. Lloyd as haunting the Fryksdal 
Lake, borne on the back of a fish. It was known 
by the residents in the vicinity as the Sjétroll, or 
water-sprite, and was the object of superstitious 
fear on the part of the fishermen. ‘It is said to 
have appeared like the horns of a moose or rein- 
deer moving rapidly on the surface of the water,” 
writes Mr. Hl. G. Seeley; “ but at last Lieuten- 
ant J. Lekander put a shot in the pike that car- 
ried it, and solved the mystery by proving the 
water-sprite to be the skeleton of a sea-eagle.” 
(See illustration. ) 

Mr. Dresser saw an osprey unable to release 
itself from a heavy fish it had struck, and asserts 
that, after having been dragged under several 
times, the bird carried out to sea. This 
happened in the Bay of Fundy. ‘* Sometimes,” 
says P. Martin Duncan, ‘‘ on landing its prey, 
the osprey is unable to extricate its talons, and is 
captured alive.” 

Instances of the kind have happened on our 
own where fish have been found left 
stranded by the retreating tide, with parts of 
fish-hawks attached to the talons which pro- 
jected from the fore part of the back where they 
had taken hold. 

Were not these facts attested by such credible 
authorities they might well be called in question, 
but a host of eye-witnesses have testified to their 
truth, and there can be no doubt of their cor- 
rectness ; nor is it as inexcusable on the part of a 
fish-hawk to miscaleulate the size and probable 
weight of a fish dimly seen under the surface of 
the water as it is on the part of birds of prey 
that in equally well-authenticated instances have 
attacked, in broad daylight, victims altogether 
too heavy and vigorous to be carried away by 


was 


coast, 


their captors. 

Thus ‘ fact” is, in this instance, as in every 
other, found to be not only “ stranger than fic- 
tion,” but the best antidote to superstitious fears 
and the deadly enemy of ‘‘ water-sprites,” as well 


as of every other kind of bogey and hobgoblin. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS AS THEY ARE. 


By FREDERIC 


It was a long and rather tame drive that my 
companion and I were taking from Saranac Lake 
to Lake Placid. Gangs of men had been sent out 
to clear away the trees, with the ax or with the 
torch, for another rod on each side the drive-way, 
so that the sun might drythe mud. The road- 
bed was rough, and the mud had been followed by 
an extreme of dust that covered all the passengers 
on the inside of the coach. 


we were on the top. 


We escaped because 
After several miles of driv- 
ing, my companion asked: ‘ Where are the 
mountains ?” : 

My answer ‘““Wait till we see Lake 
Placid.” And when the lake was reached, the 
answer came in the long line of peaks to the south- 
ward, It was satisfactory only in part. 
question was asked: ‘‘ We have 
but where are the woods ?” 

The ] The 
idea of every new visitor to the northern wilder- 
is that he 
hang upon the mountains all the time. 
My companion had to be told that the hotels were 
in the cleared spaces to avoid the black flies, mus- 


quitoes and gnats. 


Was ; 


Another 
the mountains ; 


ast inquiry was a very natural one. 
ness 


will go through dense forests or 
sides of 


In thinking over the advice that an old camper, 
canoeist and the first 
visitor in the wilderness, best form seemed to 
he an outline of the situation just as it is—a good- 
natured criticism, and not the comments of a 
fault-finder. The grandeur of that 


woodsman might give to 


the 


region does 
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not deserve ignorant treatment; and the new- 
comer should not venture into those wilds unless 
he is fully prepared to know what he is doing. 

The tourist who goes through the Adirondacks, 
or any other mountainous region, is often led 
astray because he does not know the topography 
of the country. He ought to find the best map 
in existence, and then mark carefully the height 
of land that divides the several water-courses each 
from the other. By doing this he is always able 
to tell in which water-course he is making his 
way ; and, if he is going by boat or by trail, this 
addition to the map is of the greatest value ; in 
fact, no map is complete without it. 

Although Mount Marcy is the highest of all t 
Adirondacks, standing as it does almost in t 
centre of a group of the higher mountains, yet it 
does not mark a point toward which nearly al! 
the water-sheds converge. That point is at Wall- 
face Mountain, about ten miles to the west of 
Mount Marcy. From the crest of that mountain 
four water-sheds are supplied, making altogether 
nearly three-fourths of the Adirondack territory 
The four water-sheds are drained by rivers t! 
bear the respective names of Hudson, Au Sable, 
Saranac and Raquette. A fifth system is the St. Ie- 
gis, and a sixth system is the Black River. Nei- 
ther of the two latter approaches Wallface within 
many miles. Between some of the systems the 
are small gores which run up a short distance to- 
ward the high mountains. 


he 
he 


They occupy a small 
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proportion of the whole area, not as much in all 
as the Black River system. We may note the sev- 
eral systems in brief detail, as to their boundaries 
and the interesting features they contain. 

Along the south-eastern area of the Adirondacks 
a narrow border, from two to ten miles in width, 
extends as far northward as the town of Mine- 
ville, in Essex County, about ten miles to the 
north-west of Port Henry, on Lake Champlain. 
The feature of this border is a steep slope toward 
the east, and the small streams therein empty 
themselves directly into Lake Champlain, or first 
into Lake George and thence into Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Just over the dividing-line of this basin of 
Lake Champlain and Lake George is the Hudson 
system, which includes three-fourths of Warren 
County, one-third of Essex County and about 
one-half of Hamilton County. The eastern 
boundary is the ridge already described as the 
western boundary of the Champlain basin. From 
Mineville the boundary takes an irregular course 
to the westward along the summits of Dix, Col- 
vin, a part of Boreas Range, Allen and Skylight 
to Marcy. Thence it goes around the northern 
end of Colden to McIntyre, Wallface, Hender- 
son, Santanoni and Moose. After this the course 
is still south-west, over Kempshall and Blue 
Mountains, following the divide between Cedar 
and Moose Rivers, and then southward along the 
divide between the west branch of the Sacondaga 
and West Canada Creek. The area includes 
nearly one-fourth of the whole Adirondack re- 
gion; and within it are Lakes Schroon, Brant, 
Paradox, Elk, Henderson, Sanford, Rock, Lewey, 
Pieasant, Round, Piseco, Catlin and the Chain of 
Seven. 

To the northward of the Hudson system is a 
small gore, all of it in Essex County, drained by 
the Boquet River into Lake Champlain. It is 
bounded south by the peaks, named above, from 
Mineville to Dix. The boundaries upon the west 
and north are the east and south boundaries of 
the Au Sable system, given below. The extreme 
distance of the from Lake Champlain is 
about thirty miles, and the length from north to 
south is perhaps forty miles. There is no stand- 
ing water of any size—the Boquet 


gore 


tiver being 
the great feature of the area, with the high peaks 
of Hurricane, Giant of the Valley, Cobble Hill 
and the beautiful village of Elizabethtown 
attractions. 


as its 


The second great system is the Au Sable, all of 
it in Essex County except a small slice of Clinton 
County. This is bounded on the east and south 
by the peaks of Jay, Poke o’Moonshine, Hurri- 
cane and Giant of the Valley to Dix. Thence it 
has the northern limit of the Hudson system to 
Wallface ; and from the latter the course is north 
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and east along Street, Mackenzie, Whiteface, 
Catamount and Silver Lake Mountains to the 
height of land close to the northern bank of the 
Au Sable River, following the latter to Lake 
Champlain. The lakes of greatest interest in 
this area are the Cascades, Mirror and Placid. The 
remaining still water is in the shape of ponds. 
Northerly and westerly from the Au Sable sys- 
tem comes the Saranac, comprising a small part of 
Essex County, the remainder being in the Coun- 
ties of Clinton and Franklin. The eastern and 
southern boundary of this system is the ‘ di- 
vide ” between it and the Au Sable system from 
Wallface to Lake Champlain—the same as the 
Au Sable boundary noted above, except a small 
corner at the east that is taken out by the Valley 
of the Little Au Sable River. From Wallface the 
boundary runs north of Seward, and then west to 
Ampersand ; thence to the divide between the 
Upper Saranac Lake and Big Tupper Lake. 
From this divide the course is north-west, and 
then east around the Upper Saranac Lake and the 
ponds to the west of it; also along the divide be- 
tween Clear Pond and Upper St. Regis Lake to 
the divide between Rainbow Lake and Jones 
Pond ; then north along the mountain-crests of 
Sable, Loon, Norton, Averill, Lyon, Johnson and 
Dannemora to Lake Champlain. Within this 
area is a charming diversity of mountain and 
lake ; but the mountains are not as high as those 
in the Au Sable system, while the lakes are much 
more numerous and attractive. Those best known 
are the Upper and Lower Saranac, Round, Loon, 
Clear, Rainbow and Silver. There are also nu- 
merous ponds, those to the west of the Upper 
Saranac Lake being the most attractive. 
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KINDERGARTEN MAP OF THE ADIRONDACKS, SHOWING 
THE SEVERAL WATF®-SHEDS, 
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devoted to the St. Regis 
system, located partly in 
Franklin County and the 
rest in St. Lawrence 
County. The boundary 
runs along the divide he- 
tween the Salmon and St. 
Regis Rivers to Debar, 
East and Sable Mount- 
ains. Then it runs south- 
west between the St. Regis 
and Saranac Lakes; then 
north-west on the divide 
between St. Regis River 
and Raquette River to- 
ward the St. Lawrence. 
There are few mountains 
in this area, but there are 
plenty of small lakes and 
ponds. The larger lakes 
are Upper and Lower St. 
Regis, Meacham and 
Trout. The larger ponds 
are Long, Ray and Os- 
good. St. Regis Mount- 
ain and the Blue Mountain 
of the North are the chief 
elevations of this area. 
The Raquette is the 
fourth and last of the 
systems that meet at Wall- 
face Mountain. It is con- 
tained in portions of St. 
Lawrence, Franklin, Es- 
sex and Hamilton Coun- 
ties. The boundary on 
the east is the divide be- 
tween the St. Regis and 
Raquette Rivers, and 
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In the north-eastern and northern corner of 
the Adirondacks there are four small gores which 
have little to do with the real Adirondack re- 
gion. The first is that of the Little Chazy River ; 
and the next, that of the Chazy River—both of 
them emptying into Lake Champlain to the 
north of Plattsburgh. The Chazy River drains 
the lake of that name. West of the Chazy gore 
is the narrow Valley of the Chateaugay River, 
draining the Upper and Lower Chateaugay Lakes 
northward into the St. Lawrence River. Still 
further to the west is the larger Valley of the 
Salmon River, running southward as far as the 
Au Sable Mountains, and draining Titus Lake 
and a few unimportant ponds through the 
Salmon River into the St. Lawrence. The four 
gores are wholly within the Counties of Clinton 
and Franklin. 

The north-western part of the Adirondacks is 


thence along the upper 
end of the Saranac system to Ampersand and Wall- 
face ; thence south-west along the peaks of Hen- 
derson, Santanoni, Moose, Kempshall and Blue 
(all five of them on the divide from the Hudson 
on the east and south); thence around the west 
end of Raquette Lake and due north along the 
carries to Tomars Hill, Wolf, Graves and Moose- 
head Mountains; thence north-west along the 
divide between the Raquette River and Grass 
River to the low lands beyond. A large portion 
of the dividing line is along carries between ponds 
and small lakes. This means that there are few 
hills in the area, and that the water is the more 
attractive feature. The lakes best known are Blue 
Mountain, Utowana, Raquette, Forked, Mud, 
srandreth, Long, Little Tupper and Big Tup- 
per; with Round, Clear, Follensby and other 
ponds. All these lakes and ponds drain through 


the Raquette River into the St. Lawrence. 
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Two other rivers, the Grass and the Oswe- 
gatchie, also draining into the St. Lawrence, 
form small gores at the north-western part of 
the Adirondacks. The Grass River is unimport- 
aut, but the Oswegatchie drains Cranberry Lake 
and a number of small ponds. 

The western portion of the Adirondacks be- 
longs to the Black River system, including the 
branches known as the Moose and Beaver Rivers. 
On the north the dividing line is between this 
system and the Oswegatchie River. Thence the 
boundary upon the east runs upon Tomars Hill 
and along a large number of divides between 
small lakes and ponds, around to the east and 
south, where it is separated from the Valley of 
West Canada Creek. There are scarcely any 
mountains along the whole divide. Indeed, the 
height of land dividing the Black River system 
from the Raquette and Hudson systems on the 
east is so low that ponds can be turned one way 
or the other by a very small amount of digging. 
This system contains the celebrated Fulton Chain 
of Lakes, and also Big Moose, Bisby, Woodhull, 
Albany and Smith’s Lakes. All of this water is 
drained through the Black River into Lake On- 
tario, and thence directly into the St. Lawrence 
River. A small gore in the south-western part of 
the Adirondacks is drained by West Canada Creek 
emptying into the Mohawk River and thence 
into the Hudson, thus becoming a part of the 
Hiudson system. 

We have now completed the whole circle of the 
Adirondacks, and we are back to the point from 
which we started. We have found that the Hud- 
son system and West Canada Creek drain to the 
southward and into the Atlantic Ocean through 
the Hudson River. The Oswegatchie, (Grass, 
Raquette, St. Regis, Salmon and Chateaugay 
drain directly into the St. Lawrence River, while 
the Black River finds the same outlet at last. 
The two Chazys, Saranac, Au Sable, Boquet and 
the small streams along the narrow belt of Cham- 
plain and George drain into Lake Champ)ain, and 
then into the St. Lawrence River. Three-fourths 
of the Adirondacks, therefore, drain, first or last, 
into the Valley of the St. Lawrence. The several 
systems that have been noted above have about 
this relative proportion to the whole of the Adi- 
rondacks: Saranac, 2-16; Au Sable, 2-16; Hud- 
son, 3-16; Raquette, 2-16; St. Regis, 1-16; 
Champlain and Lake George (the narrow strip), 
1-16; Black River, 2-16; Oswegatchie, 1-16 ; 
Salmon and Chateaugay, 1-16; West Canada 
Creek and the two Chazys, 1-16. 

Geologically considered, the limits of the Adi- 
rondack region are almost identical with the geo- 
graphical. They may be said to be the outer line 
of the great central area of azoic or metamorphic 
rocks—granitic, feldspathic or crystalline—that 
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give so marked a character to the scenery. These 
mountains form one end of the Laurentian sys- 
tem, which starts near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River, and runs along the northern bank, 
at a distance sometimes of more than fifty miles, 
and to the north to Ottawa. Then it turns to the 
south, and crosses the St. Lawrence in the frag- 
ments of the Thousand Islands; thence, still 
south, it rises higher and higher, until it is lost in 
the highest peaks of the Adirondacks. After this 
it melts away to the south; or to the east, where it 
plunges into the waters of Lake Champlain. All 
the mountains contain the oldest rocks in North 
America, yet they are not as high as many of the 
newer systems. Mount Marcy, the highest, is 
5,344 feet above the level of the sea; Whiteface 
is 4,871, and Dix is 4,916 feet. The great Appa- 
lachian chain culminates in the 6,379 feet of 
Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, and 
thence it runs south along the lesser heights until 
it reaches Mount Mitchell, in North Carolina, 
§,688 feet—the highest point east of the Missis- 
sippi River. No one who is familiar with the 
scenery of the White Mountains must expect the 
grandeur of those peaks among the Adirondacks ; 
but they make up in age what they lack in majes- 
tic beauty. Marcy was, in early days, known 
as “The High Peak of Essex,” because that 
county has the larger mountains within its 
limits. About 1840, Ebenezer Emmons gave the 
name of “ Adirondacks” to the small group of 
high peaks surrounding Marcy. But it was re- 
served for the explorations of a later day, under 
Verplanck Colvin, of the Adirondack Survey, te 
extend the name to all of the hilly region that 
surrounds Marcy and the Whiteface to a distance, 
we may say, of about fifty miles on every side: 
with the exception of the eastern side, which 
reaches Lake Champlain in a little more than 
twenty miles. 

The recent extensions of several of the railroads 
have made the approaches to the most interesting 
parts of the Adirondacks much easier than they 
were in the early days of travel. The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company will send the tourist 
to North Creek by one change of cars at Saratoga. 
From thence it is a stage-drive of about twenty- 
seven miles to Blue Mountain Lake. Another 
drive of ten miles to the north brings one to Long 
Lake ; and a return trip may be made, of about 
thirty-five miles, parallel with the first trip, to 
Schroon Lake. This lake may be reached from 
North Creek directly by a stage-drive of about 
ten miles to the east. Another stage-route, of 


perhaps twenty miles to the north, along Schroon 
Lake, leads to Schroon River, whence one branch 
goes to the south twenty-five miles, to Ticonderoga 
on Lake Champlain; and another goes to the 
west and then to the north for about twenty miles, 
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PROSPECT HOUSE, UPPER SARANAC LAKE. 


ending in the hamlet of Adirondack, just under 
the shade of Mount Marcy, at the head of the 
Hudson system. The same railroad will drop the 
tourist at Port Henry, on Lake Champlain, where 
he can take a new road over the hills through 
Mineville and Deadwater, and thence to the foot 
of the Au Sable Lakes, close to Marcy, and at the 
very head of the Au Sable system; or he may 
reach Keene Valley by a small branch road. Still 
along on the same railroad, the tourist may leave 
at Westport and drive eight miles to Elizabeth- 
He is then in the Valley of the Boquet, 
whence he can drive about thirty miles in a north- 
westerly direction, soon reaching the Au Sable 
system, and continuing through Keene Post-office 
and North Elba to Lake Placid. Westport is 
known as the southern gate of the Adirondacks 
on Lake Champlain, 

The middle gate of the Adirondacks, also 
reached by the same railroad, is Port Kent. From 
this point a stage-drive to Au Sable Chasm, 
three miles, leads on to Au Sable Station, where 
a branch of the railroad comes down from Platts- 
burgh. This is the nearest rail-approach to the 
mountains along the eastern border. From Au 
Sable Station it is only three miles by road to Au 
Sable Forks, whence a branch runs twenty miles 
south to Keene Post-office, connecting with the 
road to Lake Placid. Another branch from Au 
Sable Forks runs through the Wilmington Notch 
directly to North Elba, which is the same as Lake 
Placid. A second branch from Au Sable Forks 
runs west to Bloomingdale, on the Chateaugay 
Railroad ; and thence it is but eight miles to Paul 


town, 


Smith’s. From Lake Placid a drive of twelve 
miles leads to Saranac Lake, and thence it is about 
twenty miles by stage to Paul Smith’s. From 
Au Sable Forks there is also a direct route of 
about twenty-five miles to Loon Lake, at the 
north-west. 

Plattsburgh is the northern gate of the Adiron- 
dacks on Lake Champlain. The Chateaugay 
Railroad runs north-west and then south-west by 
the Chazy Lakesand Loon Lake to Saranac Lake, 
a distance of nearly eighty miles. This terminus 
is nearer than any other to the most interesting 
parts of the Adirondacks. The traveler from 
Boston can take a sleeping-car through Burling- 
ton and Rouse’s Point and along the Ogdensburgh 
and Lake Champlain Road to Moira, where he 
takes the Northern Adirondaek Railroad to Bran- 
don, known as Paul Smith’s Station, only six 
miles from that famous resort. The traveler from 
New York will take a_ sleeping-car, and pass 
through Albany and Utica and northward to the 
Ogdensburgh and Champlain Road to Moira, and 
thence to Paul Smith’s, in the manner named 
above. If the traveler does not care for the 
northern or central parts of the Adirondacks, in 
the first place, he may leave the Utica and Black 
tiver Railroad at Boonville or Lowyille, and ap- 
proach the mountains from the west. But all 
the old travelers in this region prefer to make the 
approach from the east or north, and to make the 
exit toward the west and south. 

Are you fond of the wheeled conveyance, the 
stage, or the well-known and characteristic 
‘‘buckboard”? Then, by all means, always ride 
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they ought ter have 
done in New York 
when they had that 
blizzard, was to have 
sent for some of us 
woodsmen to go 
down there and tell 
them what to do.” 
One of the best of 
the comparatively 
short stage-drives in 
the Adirondacks is 
the one from North 
Creek to Blue 
Mountain Lake, 
The best of all the 
drives is the one 
from Westport to 
Paul Smith’s, be- 
cause it crosses four 
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with the driver. He can give you many points on 
human nature as well as on the Adirondack 
scenery. There are points of grammar, too, that 
it may be well to be familiar with. For instance, 
he will meet another driver, and, as they stop to 
talk, he will say of a friend: “If he hadn’t came 
that way, he couldn’t have went this way.” An- 
other driver will tell you of the weather and the 
various freaks that it indulges in all through this 
region ; and if he is a well-informed driver, he 
will tell you about the Winter before, and how 
well he and his horses went through it. 

“And did you have a cold Winter ?” 

“Not what we call cold. 
about thirty degrees below zero.” 

He will even boast 
something like this: 
‘Up in this coun- 
try we know how to 
take care of horses. 
When they had that 
great blizzard down 
in New York city, 
two or 
ago, and several 


The average was 


three years 


people were lost in 
the snow, not a man 
was lost in the Adi- 
rondacks. I tell 
you what it is, 
stranger, we know 
how to take care 
of ourselves, and we 
know how to take 
care of the worst 
storms that ever 
come here. What 





of the systems out- 

lined above—the 
Champlain, the Boquet, the Au Sable and the 
Saranac—landing the tourist in the St. Regis. 
All of these systems are crossed almost as near 
the highest ground within them as it is possible 
to go on wheels. Indeed, one cannot go any 
higher up unless small branch roads are taken 
from the main road. 

From Westport a drive of eight miles, over a 
good road, brings the stage to Elizabethtown, be- 
tween the giant hills known as Cobble and Raven. 
The northern part of the larger group of Adiron- 
dacks shows to the westward in the peaks of Hur- 
ricane and Tripod. In the morning another 
stage is brought to the door. It is not one of 
the tallyho coaches, because it is doubtful if that 
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kind of vehicle would 
stand the racking that 
must take place between 
Elizabethtown and Lake 
Placid, a distance of about 
thirty miles. Elizabeth- 
town is left in the rear, 
and we climb up the valley 
of one of the branches of 
the Boquet River. We 
thread our way through a 
valley between Tripod and 
Hurricane, and thus cross 
the divide between the 
Boquet and the Au Sable. 
A friendly creek of the Au 
Sable is followed down to 
a point where the road 
branches to the left, and 
Keene Valley may be 
reached in three miles— 
or a total of thirteen miles 
from Elizabethtown. The 
friendly creek is followed 
for two miles to Keene 
Post-oftice, where the east 
branch of the Au Sable 
River is crossed. Then 
we commence to climb 
along the steep sides of 
Pitchoff Mountain, until 
we reach a small hotel, 
where we dine. Directly 
opposite the hotel is the 
series of narrow ponds 
known as the Cascade 
Lakes, with very fair fish- 
ing. A few rods across 
them the side of Long 
Pond Mountain rises di- 
rectly over the water. We 
have seen nothing of the 
higher Adirondacks — so 
fur; but at once after 
taking the stage anew we 
turn the western end of 
Pitchof€ Mountain, and 
we look back upon the 
Giant of the Valley. Then 
there come in sight the 
Wolf’s Jaws, Saddleback, 
Ilaystack, Marcy, Colden, 
McIntyre and Wallface, 
as we descend into the 
valley of the west branch 
of the Au Sable. We are 
now upon the several 
thousand acres known as 
the John Brown Tract— 
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the fields which that old vet- 
eran cleared for the use of the 
negroes before he made his 
celebrated raid upon Harper's 
Ferry. We can see the old 
cottage of John Brown in the 
distance, and the veteran’s re- 
mains are buried close by it. 
The village of North Elba can 
be seen five miles before it is 
reached; and Lake Placid, 
perhaps three miles beyond. 
At North Elba the west 
branch of the Au Sable is 
crossed, and we ascend to Lake 
Placid Post-office, which is 
really upon Mirror Lake. The 
point of land between Mirror 
and Lake Placid has 
upon it the highest hotels and 
cottages in any civilized part 
of the Adirondacks. 

This is the strategie point of the whole of the 
Adirondack region. In fact, no one has a per- 


Lake 


fect idea of the Adirondacks unless he has been 
to Lake Placid. He may have been to Raquette 
Ixke and the Saranacs, or to Chateaugay and 
Chazy or Loon; but if he has not been to Placid 
h« does not know the gem of the Adirondacks. 


- 


The reason is that from this point alone can he 
sand in the glorious amphitheatre of the higher 
mountains. He is much nearer the sky than 
wien he was down in the valley of the west 
braneh of the Au Sable, after leaving Pitchoff 
Mountain. As he looks from Lake Placid to 
the southward these mountains range themselves 
from Seward, Wallface, McIntyre, 
Culden, Marcy, Sawteeth, Gothic and Ampersand ; 
while off at the extreme right the Giant peeps out 
from the rear of Pitchoff Mountain, and shows 
the location of Keene Valley. A drive of ten 
miles, half of it back over the same course the 
traveler has just taken, and the other half by a 
private road through the heart of the wilderness, 
will bring him to Adirondack Lodge, the most 
perfect specimen of log architecture in the mount- 
ains. The altitude is 2,159 feet—the highest of 
any hotel in the Adirondacks. From the sum- 
mit of Mount Jo a nearer view of the giant pan- 
orama can be had than at Placid. But the view 
from Placid is the best of all. The waters of 
Mirror Lake form a beautiful foreground. At 
the rear are the still waters of Lake Placid, at 
a height of 1,863 feet. They are shut in frédm 
winds by small peaks running to higher ones at 
Mackenzie and Whiteface at either end. Small 
hotels and camps dot the lake, while the islands 
are large and beautiful. 

In the morning, the stage will take one over to 


west to @ast: 
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Saranac Village, on Lower Saranac Lake, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles; and other stages will 
take one to Paul Smith’s, about twenty miles, or 
to Saranac Inn, about fifteen miles. At Saranac 
Lake the Chateaugay Railroad ends, but it will 
probably be extended to Lake Placid before 
long. 

If you do not depend upon the cars or stages, 
or a private conveyance, and still want convey- 
ance by land, you must depend upon “ Shank’s 
mare.” Should you be fond of mountain-climb- 
ing, you must provide yourself with the smallesi 
amount A light mackintosh must 
be carried, together with a thick coat which can 
be thrown off when walking. Dark flannel shirts 
are the best, which, together with broad-soled, 
heavy shoes—do not make the mistake of wearing 


of baggage. 


tennis-shoes — knickerbockers and 
leggins, for wet weather or the bushes, should be 
your outfit. It is not necessary to take more than 
one day’s provision anywhere, because small hotels 
or houses can be found. By all means 
Mount Marcy if possible. From the Adirondack 
Lodge there is a good path tothe summit. But 
if you are in the Valley of the Hudson you can go 
to the hamlet of Adirondack by road or stop at 
Tahawus Post-office. Both of these stations are 
further from Marcy than Adirondack Lodge. 
From Keene Valley, a nearer approach than any 
other can be made by a drive of about seven 
miles to Rainbow Fall, at the foot of the Au Sable 
Lakes. You can follow the Au Sable Lakes, or 
Ponds, as they are also called. Unless you are 


rubber-soled 


ascend 


very familiar with the trails, it is better to have a 
guide than to go without one. 

If Marcy is not climbed, Haystack may be tried. 
It is almost as high, but the trail is not as good 
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and the view is not as fine. Among the mount- 
ains that can be readily seen are : Whiteface, to the 
north ; Gothic, to the north-east ; Colvin and Dix, 
to the east ; Skylight, to the south-east ; and Marcy 
close by, at the north-west. Still another of the 
great central groups of the Adirondacks might be 
climbed. Wallface, the central point of so many 
of the Adirondack water-sheds, is only 3,893 feet 
high; but from its summit one can look down 
the several water-sheds noted in detail above. 
The name comes from a sheer precipice of 1,319 
feet upon one of the sides, giving the effect of a 
perpendicular wall. 

Whiteface is among the highest of the Adiron- 
dacks. From the northern end of Lake Placid 
it is only four miles to the summit bya good trail. 
Another trail to the north leads to Wilmington 
Post-office. Anyone may take the trip by start- 
ing early in the morning and returning at night 
to the hotels on Lake Placid. Upon the summit 
some one has cut into the rocks the words, 
‘Thanks be to God for the mountains.” This 
sentiment must impress everyone standing there, 
with nothing to obscure the view in any direction. 
The best view of Lake Champlain is had from this 
point, although it is at a distance of forty miles. 
To the south are Marcy, Giant, Hurricane, Dix, 
Saddleback, Seward, McIntyre and the Gothics, 
Under favorable conditions Montreal and the St. 
Lawrence River can be seen with a glass. Seventy 
lakes, scattered in all directions, may be seen with- 
out a glass; and Lake Placid is the most beautiful 
of all. 

Upon the peaks of the.several mountains, upon 
the lesser heights, 
aud along the roads (ie 
and in the trails, 
one Comes across 
the bench-marks 
and signal-stations 
of the Adirondack 
Survey. The or- 
dinary compass was 
thrown aside long 
avo because it was 
affected by the pres- 
ence of magnetic 
iron ore, and so tri- 
angulation was 
made by the transit 
and the theodolite 
from long base-lines 
measured in the ice 
of Lake Champlain. 
Krom the top of 
Emmons Peak sig- 
nals were flashed at 
nine o’clock every 
hight, giving the 





exact time to the several parties that were survey- 
ing this region. 

Are you fond of wood-craft ? Botanically, the 
borders of the wilderness region are indicated by 
the termination of the great forests of spruce, 
Canadian fir, beech and yellow birch, and by vast 
areas of peat mosses. The tree limit is not al- 
ways at the same altitude, even upon the same 
mountain. The altitude is between 4,200 and 
4,800 feet above the tide. The higher the 
mountain the greater is the extent of the ex- 
posed surface, and the greater the number of 
species of plants that inhabit it. Marcy being 
the highest, with few exceptions a list of the 
plants on its summit includes the species found 
on any of the high peaks, and some that are not 
found on any of the neighboring mountains. 
About thirty species of flowering plants have 
been found on the White Mountains which have 
not been found on the Adirondacks. The com- 
mon names of some of the chief flowering plants 
are these: Red raspberry, mountain golden-rod, 
Alpine golden-rod, creeping snow-berry, dwarf- 
birds, braided sedge, and others, to the number of 
about fifty. Among them belong mosses of vari- 
ous kinds, lichens and fungi. Perhaps the Green- 
land sandwort is one of the most interesting 
dwarf plants on the summit. Peat mosses also 
cling to the wet sides of the rocks on Lake Tear ; 
and the boggy shore is full of the mountain- 
honeysuckle, with small, blunt leaves, yellow flow- 
ers and blue berries that ripen in August. From 
this point almost to the summit of Marcy are 
the big blue-berry and the narrow-leaved gentian. 
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The bracing air and the odor from the bal- 
sams have brought many invalids hither; and 
the brave, and often hopeless, fight they make 
for their lives is the only sad feature of the 
wilderness. 

Zoologically, this vast area may be called the 
region of wild game ; or, more accurately, it may 
be defined as that part of Northern New York 
contained within a line uniting those points along 
the borders of the great forest where men still 
trap the black bear. This limit better 
marked than would at first thought seem possi- 
ble, and it follows very nearly the limits of the 
primitive rock. The strict laws enforced by the 
game associations have 
stopped hunters from killing 
eighty to one hundred deer 
apiece for sale in the market. 
In consequence, the deer are 
more numerous than ever. 
The old hunters say that one 
panther will destroy more 
deer than the best hunter can 
kill with his rifle, and they 
are now after the $30 bounty 
paid by the State for the skin 
of every panther. Beaver 
River, Deer River the 
Saranac Lakes are famous for 
the number of 
their banks. The deer season 
runs from August 15th to No- 
vember 15th, but hounding is 
allowed only between Septem- 
ber 1st and October 15th. It 
is better to have a guide either 
for hunting or fishing, where 


is much 


and 


deer along 
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there are so many private 
preserves from which all tres- 
passers are warned that one 
is constantly stumbling upon 
them, and thus losing time 
that he might better devote 
to places where the public is 
allowed to fish and hunt. 

The guide does not take 
kindly to new- fashioned 
things. He does not like the 
latest inventions in trappings, 
jack-lights, or anything else. 
Some of the guides have lights 
made of a hollowed squash 
and a candle within it. If 
the guide is asked how he 
can tell whether he has a 
good deer-hound or not, he 
will reply: ‘* Well, I do it in 
just this way. I take the 
young dog out in the woods, 
The very first thing that he must understand is 
not to be frightened at the sound of a gun. | 
shoot barrel off into the air. If the dog 
shows signs of fright, or if he begins to run 
away, I turn the gun around and put the other 
barrel into him. This settles the question for 
that dog. He is no good for me.” 

The trout season is from May 1st to August Ist. 
The best season for fishing is when the black flies 
are biting their worst. They come as soon as the 
snow goes; and by June Ist they are very thick. 
The fishermen are protected by netting, ete., with 
salves and oils of all kinds on their faces and 
The flies are out of the way by July Ist. 


one 


hands. 
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ST. REGIS MOUNTAIN, FROM SPITFIRE POND. 


Then come the musquitoes and gnats, and they 
stay until the season is over. On windy days 
there are no flies upon the lakes, but on the still 
and cloudy days there are plenty of them. The 
prizes are small, but they are the very essence of 
eoncentrated sweetness. Any luck at all means 
at least three or four dozen of them ; and clever 
fishermen come back every night with overflowing 
baskets. Caught in the afternoon and prepared 
for breakfast the next morning, these little fish 
are most delicious. A law, passed through the 
Legislature by the rural members, makes it a mis- 
demeanor to take 
trout of less than 
three inches in 
length. It is pro- 
verbial that small 
fish will take a 
hook much more 
readily than the 
larger and more 
knowing ones, and 
the fisherman has 
to pull in the small 
fry just the same 
as he would a prize 
beauty. So he 
wants to keep what 
has fallen to his lot 
rather than to go 
home empty- 
handed. 

Unless the an- 
gler is a profes- 


. sional, he does not 
=| know just where to 
' look for what he 
seeks ; and if he 
insists on knowing 
more than the 
guide, the guide will 
very naturally re- 
sent his affectation 
of superior wisdom. 
In May and early 
June the trout must 
be fished in the 
rapid water ; but in 
July and August, 
in still water. The 
tourist who insists 
upon. still - water 
fishing for May or 
June only shows his 
ignorance. Still 
water can be fished 
between Cold Brook 
and Lathrop ’s 
Chopping, and in 
Piseco, Elm, Pleasant and Saranac Lakes. The 
best rapid waters are the outlets of the Upper 
Saranac and the Raquette River. 

The Adirondacks are most interesting to those 
who make the trips by water. The best way is to 
approach Blue Mountain Lake by the stage from 
North Creek. The lake narrows down to a small 
stream ; and then we pass into Eagle Lake, much 
smaller, with a clearing known as ‘‘ Eagle Nest ” 
—the former home of Ned Buntline. Utowana 
Lake has unbroken forests down to the water’s 
edge on all sides. ‘The small steamer passes 
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through Marion River and brings us to Raquette 
Lake, where there are hotels and camps in abun- 
dance. Once in Raquette Lake, we are at the 
head of the Raquette system. It is the key to the 
whole chain of water-trips in the Adirondacks, 
Even at the worst, there are but few places where 
and then all the rest of 
to the end of the 


one must go up-stream ; 
the way it is down-stream 
journey. 

On one of the islands in Raquette Lake stands 
a modest and pretty church, whose pulpit is open 
to any of the ministers of various denominations 
who may chance to be sojourning in the vicinity. 
Communion with nature tends to broaden one’s 
religions views; and most pleasing it is, on a 
tranquil Sunday morning, to don one’s sober, 
civilized raiment, row across the lake, and attend 
divine service at the Island Church. 

From Raquette Lake the tourist has his choice 
The one to the Saranac Lakes, at 
the north, is very easy. The one to Boonville, at 
the south-west, i while the 
third, to Lowville, at the west, isa very hard trip. 
As these trips are the best in the whole Adiron- 
dacks, it will be of interest 
in brief detail. 

Leaving Raquette Lake and its dead trees along 
the shore, on the way to the Saranacs, the_tourist 
crosses Forked Lake Carry to Forked Lake. After 
passing through this lake, there is a “draw” (or 
carry by wagon) of nearly two miles, to the foot 
of Buttermilk Falls, the head of Long Lake ; and 
here the first night out from Raquette can be 
outlet of Long Lake, and 


of three trips. 


s comparatively easy ; 


to describe each one 


spent. Following the 


past the mouth of Cold River, celebrated for its 
trout, the tourist comes to Raquette Falls, around 
which he must draw. Still following the river 


down, he comes to Ram’s Horn Creek, which he 
must follow to Spectacle Pond, or Stony Creek 
Ponds. From this point it is a very short space 
across the Indian Carry to Upper Saranac Lake, 
where he can spend the second night. Two 
courses are then before him. He may follow the 
lake northerly to Inn, at the extreme 
limit. The second course from the Upper Sara- 
nae is by carry to Round Lake, and through the 


to the village of that name. There 


Saranac 


Lower Saranac 
rapid on the way, and this can be run 
but in returning, the boat must be 
This little diversion can be made in less 
than one day; indeed, the whole trip, from Sara- 
nac Inn, through the Upper Saranac and Round 
Lake to the Lower Saranac and the village, may 
easily be made in one day ; while it is possible to 
go from Saranac Village to Saranac Inn in less 
than a day, if the short cut is made between 
Round Lake and the Saginaw Bay on the Upper 
Lake. At the Sweeney Carry, between the Sara- 
nac Lakes, there is 


is only one 
} 
vy a boat ; 


carried, 


a fine view of Seward, Stony 
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Creek, Ampersand, Whiteface, Mackenzie and 
the Wilmington Range—a view that can be ex. 
celled only at Lake Placid. 

The second trip, from Raquette Lake to Boon- 
ville, runs through the celebrated Fulton Chain of 
Eight Lakes, with five carries, which are compara- 
tively heavy. The trip, however, can be made in 
two days. No tourist should make this trip, or 
indeed any other, without carrying with him a 
log-book in which he can measure off the distances 
as nearly as possible. It is a total of about 52 
miles from Raquette Lake to Boonville. This is 
made up as follows, the figures being in miles, 
with one exception: To Brown Tract Inlet, 4; 
Portage, 14; Eighth Lake, 1$; Portage, 1; 
Inlet, 14; Seventh Lake, 2; Inlet, 1; Sixth 
Lake, 4; Portage, 3; Fifth Lake, 4; Inlet, 4; 
Fourth Lake, 6; Inlet, +; Third Lake, 1; Inlet, 
20 rods ; Second Lake, 1; First Lake, 14; Moose 
River, 24; Old Forge, 24; Stage to Boonville, 
through Arnold’s and along Moose River, 24. 

The third trip, from Raquette to Lowville, is a 
It should not be undertaken by 
any but the most robust. Although the trip is 
not much longer than the one through the Fulton 
Chain, yet it is a hard matter to accomplish it in 
three days, and six days should be taken. The 
reason is that one goes down the Raquette Valley 
so far that it is difficult to get over into the Valley 
of the Black River—much more difficult than it 
is to get into the Black River Valley over the di- 
vide from the Raquette Lake to the Fulton Chain, 
as in the Fulton Chain trip, number two, above 
The route is from Raquette River to Forked Lake, 
to Little Forked Lake, carry to Carry Pond, 
carry to Sutton Pond, carry to Bottle Pond, 
carry of three miles to Rock Pond—a carry that 
Rock 
Pond Stream to Little Tupper Lake, to Smith’s 
Inlet, and by carry to Charley Pond. A carry of 
two miles over to the Black River system brings 
one to Smith’s Lake, where the first night may be 
spent if good progress has been made. The next 
carry is one of two miles to Albany Lake. The 
outlet, the Beaver River, may be, followed down 
to the flow, along which one must pass to Still- 
water, where the second night may be spent. 
From Stillwater, a draw must ‘be taken to Number 
Four, better known as Beaver Lake. <A drive of 
eighteen miles will carry the tourist to Lowville, 
where he may spend the third night. Indeed, he 
is fortunate if he is able to advance so rapidly. 
The trip may be made easier by a diversion from 
Little Tupper Lake to Round Pond, and then by 
the carries to Bog River, Bog River Falls, the 
Big Tupper Lake and Raquette Pond; whence 
an outlet can be made by several ponds over to 
the St. Regis system, and thence by railroad north 
to Moira. 


very severe one. 


even the guides sometimes miss—down 
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The guide is asked: “‘ And is your health better 
in the mountains than it is when you are away 
from here ?” 

“No, not at all. When I lived in Michigan I 
had very much better health than while I am here. 
You see, this carrying boats is pretty heavy 
work sometimes ; and not all of us are as strong 
as we ought to be to take it up.” 

The easiest trip by water is the one from Sar- 
anac Inn to Paul Smith’s. This is a sample for 
all the rest if the tourist does not care to have 
much trouble or expense. The trip can be made 
in three hours, if the tourist has little baggage, 
and if he does not delay at the carries. If there 
are women among the tourists, the baggage and 
the visiting make the trip two or three times as 
long. Saranac Inn is at the northern end of 
Upper Saranac Lake. Paul Smith’s is thirteen 
miles to the north-east. Two of us, with the 
boat and guide, are taken on board a flat wagon 
at the inn and driven one and a half miles to Lit- 
tle Clear Pond, and the guide rows for two miles. 
He will take us to the west by a carry of one mile, 
and through St. Regis Pond, two miles, with an- 
other carry to Little Green Pond. This route 
goes by the name of “* The Seven Carries.” But 
it is quite as well to carry three-fourths of a mile 
from Little Clear Pond directly over to Little 
Green Pond—the route known as ‘‘ The Five 
Carries.” Little Green Pond is half a mile across, 
The second carry is one-fourth of a mile over to 
Long Pond. A row of one and one-half miles 
brings us, with a carry of half a mile, to Bear 
Pond. Rowing another half-mile, there is a carry 
of fifteen rods to Cranberry Pond, one-fourth of 
a mile in length. All of the ponds thus far drain 
into the Upper Saranac Lake, in the Saranac sys- 
tem. The last carry, of fifteen rods, is down a 
steep hill to the Upper St. Regis Lake, the height 
of the St. Regis system. Thus the last of the 
five carries (or of the seven, if “The Seven Car- 
ries” are taken) is the water-shed between Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence River. The 
Upper St. Regis Lake is dotted with a series of 
the most beautiful cottages in the Adirondacks. 

t is larger than any of the lakes hereabouts, ex- 
cept the two Saranacs. A row of a mile through 
the upper lake brings us to a narrow and shallow 
passage, of perhaps twenty rods, to Spitfire Pond, 
about a mile across, Another winding and deeper 
passage of half a mile leads to a large pond bet- 
ter known as the Lower St. Regis Lake, and Paul 
Smith’s Hotel. 

It sounds very well to the tourist who is ad- 
vised to take this trip that all he will have to pay 
for the guide’s service, including his boat, is 
three dollars a day and board. The price is the 
same whether one or two take the guide and boat. 
The guide carries the boat on a wooden yoke hung 
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over his shoulders ; and the passengers carry their 
own baggage, unless the guide comes back to 
help them. He is always ready to do this. But 
the best plan for the passengers is to have only 
hand-baggage. Always talk over with the guide 
what it is proposed to do before starting, so as to 
have no misunderstanding. Here is a sample 
conversation with a guide, on the basis of the 
‘three dollars a day and found.” 

Tourist—* I understand that your charges are 
three dollars a day and your board ?” 

Guide —** Yes, that is so.” 

‘* How do we get to the first of the water where 
we take the boat ?” 

“We go by the ‘draw’ of one and one-half 
miles.” 

**Do you pay for that ?” 

“Oh, no. The tourist always pays for that.” 

** And how much will that be ?” 

‘About one dollar for the boat to the first 
water, and fifty cents apiece for us three pas- 
sengers.” 

‘Then I understand that you will want two 
dollars and fifty cents for getting us to the first 
water, your pay for one day, three dollars, and 
your board ?” 

‘No; that is not all. You hire me for to-day, 
and I have already had my breakfast at this hotel. 
That will be fifty cents more.” 

“Well, what else ?” 

‘*Then I have to have my keeping at Smith’s, 
which will be one dollar.” 

‘‘ Anything more ?” 

“Yes, you have to get me back to Saranae 
Inn, where I started.” 

‘And how much will that be ?” 

** Well, Lam entitled to come back by the Big 
Clear Lake, where there is a heavy draw, and I 
must have two dollars for it.” 

‘What else ?” 

‘*Then I must get my boat, back from where 
we took the first water to this hotel, which will 
be one dollar, I should like to ride with the 
boat ; but I suppose I could walk.” 

‘That means that you want one dollar and 
fifty cents more from our first water af Little 
Clear Pond back to Saranac Inn ?” 

‘That is just what I want.” 

‘*My bill, then, amounts to ten dollars and 
fifty cents ?” 

Fea.” 

‘Well, if I pay it you will have no 
further claims upon me at any part of the jour- 
ney E 

‘*No, I will not have any further claims.” 

That is to sav, for what seemed to be an ont- 
lay of about five dollars the guide has charged 
ten dollars and fifty cents. He takes the party 
over to Paul Smith’s, reaching there about noon. 


now, 
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If he should go back without a passenger he has 
made a fine thing of it for a day’s work. But if 
he finds a party at Paul Smith’s who wants to go 
to Saranac Inn he makes the same charges in 
reverse order, obliging the tourist to pay him for 
going to the inn and return to Paul Smith’s. 
Thus he can make a day’s work net him twenty- 
one dollars. 

After all, it is in human nature that the guide 
should make hay while the sun shines. His 
chance is over in a few weeks, and for the rest 
of the year he must gather gum or join the log- 
ging camp. He does not pinch a dollar any 
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aright in the first place, and treat him fairly, 
Hitherto the best cooks among the guides have 
been found in that part of the Adirondacks to 
the east of the Raquette River. If this fact ac- 
counts for the decrease of fish and game in that 
locality, then we may look hereafter for better 
cooks to the west of the Raquette, where there is 
an abundance of fish and game. 

If you write out a list of things you want from 
a hotel, act as a shipping-clerk and see that every 
article is in the larder before you leave. Cases 
have happened where butter and other ar- 
ticles ordered have been missing when the provis- 
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Professor—‘* WELL, LADIES, HAVE YOU BEEN WATCHING VENUS AND Mars?” 


Lady Student—‘ No, Ma’aM; BUT WE COULD SEE CapTaIN Spooner anD Miss GusHinatTon In LoveEns’ 


LaNE—HE KISSED HER FOUR TIMES.” 


harder than many of his patrons who complain 
of him. In spite of these things, the Adiron- 
dack guide is a very good fellow when once you 
become acquainted with him. If he is well 
treated he will make no complaint against run- 
ning through stiff currents or climbing around 
rapids. He will build roaring fires in cold even- 
ings, gather fresh boughs for beds, keep the 
cooking utensils clean and protect the larder. 
He will fry a trout to perfection ; and his pork 
and beans, pancakes and coffee are always tempt- 
ing. Such comforts will be furnished without 
any suggestion, if you only read your guide 


ion-box was unpacked. In one instance, a tour- 
ist missed certain articles that he had ordered at 
one of the leading hotels. The guide wasted two 
days in going back to the hotel for them ; but 
the clerk flatly refused to make up the guide's 
salary for an omission plainly the fault of the 
office. For long trips, it is better to draw up a 
contract with the guide and have it signed. Pay- 
ment may be made, a part of the sum agreed 
upon at the beginning of the journey, and the 
remainder at the end; or it may be made in 
several parts. For short trips, payment in ad- 
vance is preferred, 










































Wuy do country people wear such frightful 
clothes? Why will city people be so sensitive 
about the appearance of their country relations ? 

These were questions which Miss Grace Var- 
rington was asking herself as she drove over the 
rough New York pavements toward the Forty- 
second Street Depot. And she wondered, with 
some scorn at her own weakness, why she was 
so lacking in strength of mind that she could be 
ashamed of refined and even intellectual people 
if their clothing was odd or ill-cut. For she had 
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HER TAILOR-MADE GOWN. 


3y HELEN BurRGEss, 


been ashamed of her father’s cousin, dear old 
Professor Cassell. She was obliged to admit 
that. Even if he was a glacialist and had made 
important discoveries in the Alaska ice-fields— 
discoveries which had brought him an _ honorary 
degree from one of the leading universities— 
could that alter the fact that he had worn a chin- 
chilla scarf to their Fifth Avenue church—one 
of those old-fashioned scarfs with green-shaded 
wool crocheted into the ends? She had explained 
to some of her intimate friends that he was a dis- 
tinguished man, but eccen- 
tric, and had subsequently 
hated herself for a week for 
cringing before a lot of peo- 
ple whose life capital was 
mostly money. 
—— And here, in anticipation, 


cousin, the only daughter of 
her father’s favorite sister, 
and a teacher. Of course 
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there would be no doubt about 
her English—but 


her manners or 
And her father 
had said that he hoped she would ask her friends 
io meet her cousin, and insure her a pleasant 
visit ! 


her clothes ? 


The train had rumbled into the depot, rousing 
all the echoes in the reverberating walls, and the 
wassengers were nearly all out, when a young girl 
descended from the cars and came rapidly toward 
‘** ouard-gate ” 
standing, 


the where Grace Varrington was 
Grace cast an approving eye upon the 
pretty traveler and her handsome costume, and 
then continued her search among the incoming 
procession for a lone young woman in unmistak- 
ably country garb. had 


she should 


her 
know her at 
In the event that she did not, that young 


Grace 
cousin, but she felt that 


once. 


never seen 


person had by letter been directed to seek her 
uncle’s carriage at a designated place in front of 
the station. 

Just 
Grace 


and 
the 
ap- 


as the passengers were all through, 
was turning back to her 
the 


carriage, 
pretty traveler in handsome costume 
proached. 

‘*Are you Grace Varrington ?” she asked, in a 
pleasantly modulated voice. 

Grace acknowledged her identity without a sus- 
picion that the artistic tailor-made gown con- 
tained her cousin, and when the voice continued, 
es J Alice 


great that not all her good-breeding enabled her 
to repress an exhibition of surprise. 
I 


am Bowen,” her astonishment was so 


«Of course you had no means of knowing me,” 
Alice remarked, with a wish to cover her cousin’s 
confusion ; “‘ but, you see, I had your photograph, 
and I knew you at once.” 

Alice’s only luggage was a valise, and with that 
on the carriage the two girls were soon driving 
home, Alice chatting pleasantly of her trip and 
incidents, and Grace listening, with her mind 
divided between admiration for her cousin’s per- 
sonal appearance and in the making of plans for 
her entertainment during the three or four days 
that Alice had announced as the limit of her visit. 
For there was no need to of her 
cousin. Grace decided that at the first glimpse 
of her. Alice’s handsome green tailor-made gown 
compared favorably with Grace’s own London- 
made costume, and her turban, gloves and boots 
were irreproachable. Alice was pretty, too, with 
thoughtful blue eyes and a bright expression, and 
she wore her pale-brown hair in a ' 
coil of tiny braids. And as 
Grace, in her reaction from anxiet 


be ashamed 


ecoming flat 
manners ! 
vas ready to 
call them fascinating, from their entire natural- 
ness. 
So Grace set the social ball 


rolling. For that 


very night she arranged an impromptu theatre 
The next day there was a drive in some- 


party. 
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body’s drag to the Park. There were day callers 
and evening callers, and Grace’s constant regret 
was that Alice had not brought an evening dress, 
so that she might give a dinner to her pretty, 
clever cousin. 

For, although on all other occasions—even at a 
luncheon given by one of Grace’s friends—Alice 
had worn with propriety the beautiful tailor-made 
gown, to wear it ata dinner was clearly impossible. 

*“Tf you had even brought a short black lace 
with a low bodice !” sighed Grace. 

And Alice sighed also ; ostensibly for the din- 
ner, it is true, but there were other things troub- 
ling the sensitive-minded girl, which, as the few 
days’ visit had lengthened into a week, had in- 
creased in pressure so as to considérably interfere 
with the unalloyed enjoyment of her situation. 
Ifer uncle and her cousin had left nothing undone 
to promote her happiness; their friends had con- 
tributed to her pleasure; and her uncle’s junior 
partner, Eric Manson—who, as Grace had _ in- 
formed her, was one of the most desirable men in 
New York—had shown her most flattering atten- 
tion, so that Alice could not help wondering a 
little as to what it all meant, and as to whether 
it was a custom with uncles’ partners to send such 
delicious yiolets to visiting nieces; and yet, with 
all, she was troubled. It was a foolish, girlish 
trouble, but to Alice it was very real. 

Her discomfort was not lessened by the evidence 
of Eric Manson’s increasing interest in her, an in- 
terest which, at her departure after ten days of 
delightful gayety, culminated in his expression of 
a wish to continue their acquaintance by means: ‘ 
correspondence. In vain Alice protested that she 
lived in the country and had nothing to write of 
but weather and crops, that she was a busy teacher, 
that her life was hopelessly commonplace. He 
assured her that he was not trying to engage a lo- 
cal correspondent for the Associated Press, and 
when he urged his plea, with all his lawyer's 
equipment of argument, she lost her case, and he 
wrote. For three months after that she received 
letters from him twice a week. 

In the meantime Alice had arrived home, and 
probably no mother was ever more surprised than 
was Mrs. Bowen when her tall, stately daughter 
threw herself upon the white shawl which always 
covered the maternal shoulders, and with many 
tears and sobs declared that she would never—no 
never—leave her mother again; that she was a 
sham, and had been sailing about under false col- 
ors, and that she thoroughly despised herself ; to- 
gether with other statements so alarming to a 
mother who had allowed a daughter to make a long 
journey unprotected, that Mrs. Bowen felt herself 
much unsettled, and could only feebly suggest a 
nap and a cup of tea as restoratives for a mind 
diseased. 
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But when a cambrice gown had been substituted 
for the tailor-made dress, and the smart of repent- 
ant tears had been appeased with cologne, the 
cause of so much self-denunciation in a girl hith- 
erto on fairly good terms with herself was made 
known. And the cause ? It was the tailor-made 
gown ! 

“‘Tt was all Fannie’s doing, mother,” Alice de- 
clared, after she had settled herself in her favorite 
rocker with a piece of plain sewing in her hands 
to keep her from getting nervous. ‘‘ When I 
reached Chicago and consulted with her about the 
black silk and traveling suit I was to buy, she ad- 
vised me to put all my money—the whole seventy- 
five dollars—into one handsome walking suit. 
She said I would be much better dressed with one 
well-cut, well-made dress than with two or three 
made by some cheap dress-maker. She said I 
could go on to New York without my trunk fora 
three or four days’ visit, so that no one need sus- 
pect that I had but one gown ; and that she knew 
Grace Varrington well enough to know that, un- 
less I had something really handsome to wear, my 
higher qualities, as Fannie calls them, would fail 
of her appreciation. It was only when I feared 
that unele and Grace would be ashamed of me 
that I yielded.” 

“You didn’t pay seventy-five dollars for one 
dress !” cried her mother, aghast. 

““Oh, yes, I did!” confessed Alice ; ‘‘and my 
hat, gloves and boots were extra. Of course I see 
that the dress is far handsomer than the black silk 
would have been, and it will last a long time; but I 
cannot bear to feel that I have deceived everybody, 
and made Grace’s friends believe that that dress 
expresses ny condition of life. I found, though, 
that what Fannie said was true—that I could go 
almost anywhere in New York in a tailor-made 
suit, if it was only handsome enough. I liked my 
dress better than one Grace had, which cost a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. The French- 
man who made mine has been cutter for one of 
the best New York houses, and Fannie says that 
as soon as he is well known in Chicago he will ask 
much higher prices.” 

‘It is very pretty,” said her mother, glancing 
unenthusiastically toward the plain green gown, 
which she secretly believed could have been du- 
plicated at home for twenty dollars. 

‘Well, the Varringtons weren’t ashamed of 
me, anyway,” concluded Alice, with a little flash of 
triumph ; ‘‘so the dress has fulfilled its mission.” 

She knew it was useless to impress her mother 
with the difference between their life and that of 
their New York friends. Mrs. Bowen felt that, 
as the only family in their town who owned any- 
thing like a good library, they were not called 
upon to cringe to anyone, most of all to the New 
York Varringtons, who were not reading people, 
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and the idea that Alice thought any unusual 
preparation necessary for her visit to them was 
not pleasant to her. 

Alice herself looked at the matter from a differ- 
ent point of view, and was not without sympathy 
for fashionable people whose country relations 
ame visiting in cotton gloves and prunella gait- 
ers, and she could realize that the conscientious 
products of their own village dress-maker (worthy 
woman !) might obscure the brightest mind when 
exhibited by the owner of said mind on Fifth Av- 
enue of a Sunday after church. But she kept 
her reflections to herself. There was no need to 
disturb her mother by emphasizing the contrasts 
offered by their life and that of such people as 
the Varringtons. She knew that her puritanical 
mother would look with much disfavor on Grace 
Varrington’s dressing-table, strewn with innu- 
merable brushes and boxes of solid silver, or on 
her half-dozen négligée gowns of pale India silk 
bordered with ruffles of lace. And it was not 
Grace alone who had these things. It was enough 
that she should know that all of the girls whom 
Eric Manson knew lived in such luxury, had 
maids and carriages, and were clad in purple and 
fine linen. When Alice fell to dreaming of that 
young man, she would go to her little bedroom 
and glance at her single wooden-backed hair- 
brush and rubber comb, lying on the dimity cover 
of her bureau, and the sight of these primitive 
articles of the toilet would, as she said, soon 
‘‘restore her to reason.” 

One Saturday afternoon, after a tiresome week 
of teaching, she put on one of her overtrimmed 
gowns made by the village dress-maker, and hay- 
ing tied on a white apron, as a defense against her 
own critical eye rather than as a shield for the 
dress, she employed herself in beating eggs for 
frosting. She and Don, the setter, were alone in 
the house. Iler mother was absent on some er- 
rand of merey, and their ‘maid of all work, Ann, 
had gone home, according t6 eustom and con- 
tract, to spend the Sabbath. Now and _ then 
Alice paused in her beating to divide a spoon- 
ful of sugar between Don and herself. while the 
dog’s tumultuous demand for more than _half- 
partnership in the spoils caused his mistress to 
spill small portions, which drifted unnoticed 
down the front of her waist. 

Suddenly Don pricked up- his ears and gave a 
short bark, and a moment later there was a vigor- 
ous pull at the bell. Alice, white-aproned, sticky- 
fingered, sugar-sprinkled, hastened to the door, 
endeavoring by the way to repress Don’s uncor- 
dial demonstrations. 

The visitor was Eric Manson! 

* * * * * * 

“You must not ask me !” Alice was softly ery- 
ing out, a half-hour later, as with crimson cheeks 
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FIG. 1.— LEAF oF porson-ivy (Rhus toricodendron). 


she sat beside him in the severe, old-fashioned 
parlor. ‘I am in no way what you thought me. 
We are poor people and plain people, and I never 
had but one dress in my life in which you would 
be willing to introduce me to your friends—the 
one I wore when I was in New York.” 

‘That gown was certainly becoming to you,” 
he remarked, judicially ; ‘yet Iam not sure but 
I should like the 
white apron better 
—if it were not for 
the powder,’’ he 
added, glancing at 
her dress. 

Alice 


down at 


looked 

her 
and laughed 
lessly. 

** 1 can prove that 
it is sugar, if you 
will come ‘into the 
dining-room, where 


waist, 
guilt- 


I am beating eggs, 
she said. 
“J 


school-ma’am 


suppose a 
does 
not thoroughly en- 
joy herself unless 
she can beat 
thing on Saturdays, 


some, 
too!” he observed, 
as she began to 
wield the fork. 
“No; that is 
why we always make 
cake on Saturdays,” 





ric. 3.— FLOWER OF THORN- 
appPLE (Datura stramo- 
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FIG. 2.— LEAF OF VIRGINIA-CREEPER (Ampelopsis). 

** Perhaps that is the reason why you have been 
beating about the bush so persistently since i 
came,” he continued, more seriously. ‘‘ Give me 
a straightforward answer, Alice. You see how 
much | you—that I have come all the 


York to 


care for 
from New 


way tell you so. ‘Tell me, 
dear girl, if you will be my wife !” 
‘Oh, I don’t know what to say!” cried Alice, 


desperately. ‘‘ You came here expecting to find 
me living as the girls in New York live, and you 
were deceived. I appeared to be something that I 
I know, if you had seen me first as I am 
you never would have thought of me.’ 

“eg nfortunately I didn’t see you first engaged 


was not. 
now, 


in spilling eggs over a clean apron as you are now, 
he responded, ‘‘and so I have thought of you; 
and if you will only let me tell you all I have been 
thinking!” he added, leaning forward so eagerly 
that the sleeve of his Poole coat greatly imperiled 
the sugar-bowl and set the egg-shells dancing. 
gut Alice, look- 

for a moment 
in his eyes, had risen 


ing 


in a flutter, her 
cheeks like reddest 
roses, Before she 


could leave him he 
was beside her and 


had caught her in 
his arms. 
‘* Dear 
whispered, with his 
warm cheek pressed 
to hers, ‘* you do not 
doubt me now ?” 
And Alice, with 
his words thrilling 
in her heart, felt no 
further wish to 
question him. 


one,” he 





FIG. 4.— SEPTIFRAGAL CAPSULE 
or Datura. 























By LAWRENCE B 


THE term “ poisonous,” as applied to plants, 
has two meanings. Not only are ‘hos? plants 
called poisonous which, when taken iato the 
stomach in sufficient quantity, cause death, but 
the name is also applied 
to other plants, happily 
few in number, which 
produce inflammation or 
eruption when they are 
brought into contact with 
the skin. Such plants do 
not in all cases cause 
death when swallowed 
even in large doses. 

Of this latter class of 
poisonous plants by far 
the commonest and most 
virulent found in this 
country are two species of 
the genus Rhus, or su- 
mach. The commoner 
of these species is known 
familiarly as poison-ivy or 
poison-oak, although it 
has no close botanical re- 
lationship with either the 
ivy or the oak. The 
former name was, of 
course, suggested by the 
fact that the plant ‘is 
frequently a climbing 
vine. The name ivy is 
popularly applied to sev- 
eral woody creepers, al- 
though the true ivy is not 
found growing wild in 
this country. The origin 
of the name poison-oak is less obvious. One 
form of the plant when growing in masses might 
perhaps suggest a scrub-oak thicket, but the leaves 
bear very little resemblance to those of the oak. 

This dangerous 
plant, as I have hint- 
ed above, is found in 
two forms, which were 
at one time consider- 
ed to be distinct 
species, and have 
therefore received dif- 
ferent botanical 
names. It is now 
known, however, that 
the two forms are 
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justing its habit of growth to its location. The 
climbing variety, or poison-ivy proper, is a 
woody vine which runs over walls or up the 
trunks of trees, frequently to a great height. 
The climbing stem, which 
may be us large as a man’s 
finger, is attached to the 
bark of the tree by an im- 
mense number of little 
fibres or rootlets, which 
give the whole stem a 
somewhat hairy appear- 
ance. Linneus gave this 
variety the botanical 
name Rhus radicans, or 
the ‘‘ rooting” sumach. 
The non-climbing va- 
riety, or poison-oak, is a 
low shrub, two or three 
fect in height, destitute 
of aerial rootlets. It was 
named by Linneus Rhus 
toxicodendron, the second 
or “specific ” name signi- 
fying ‘* poison-tree,” and 
this name is now accepted 
as the botanical title of 
the whole species, com- 
prising the climbing and 
non-climbing varieties, 
which are quite similar in 
foliage and general ap- 
pearance. The leaf is 
compound, consisting of 
three leaflets, which are 
somewhat irregularly cut 
and toothed. On some 
plants the leaflets are almost entire, with nearly 
smooth edges, but in general the edges are toothed 
and the leaflets are partly divided by a few deeper 
incisions. In the most characteristic form there 
is a deep cut on each 
side of the centre leaf- 
let, which thus con- 
sists of three lobes, 
and a similar division 
on the outer side of 
each of the other leaf- 
lets, which are there- 
fore two-lobed, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 
The flowers, which 
appear in clusters in 


gave (Atropa telladonna). 


mere varieties of one FIG, 6.— DEADLY NIGHTSHADE (Atropa belladonna). June, are small and 
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are succeeded by small berries of a pale-brownish 
color. In the experience of the writer, who has 
the misfortune to live in a district (on the banks 
of the Iudson) greatly infested with this unpleas- 
ant plant, both flowers and fruit are rare. By far 
the greater number of plants appear to be en- 
tirely barren, and the fertile specimens bear but 
sparingly. The great abundance of the plant 
must, therefore, be chiefly due to the ease with 
which the stems take root when running over the 
surface of the ground. 

I have described the poison-ivy with some de- 
tail because it is frequently confounded with 
another and perfectly innocent vine, the Virginia- 
creeper, or Ampelopsis (Fig. 2), to which it bears 
a superficial resemblance. Yet the differences, 
though not striking, are well marked and con- 
stant, and need only to be pointed out in order 
The leaf of the Vir- 
ginia-creeper has fire long and narrow leaflets, 
radiating from a single point like the spokes of a 
wheel, while the poison-ivy leaf, as stated above, 
has firee leaflets, of which only the central one is 
borne at the end of the leaf-stem, while the others 
are placed an inch or two lower. In technical 
language, the compound leaf of the Virginia- 
creeper i8 
spread fingers), and that of the poison-ivy is 
pinnate (7. e., like a feather). But the method 
of support of the plants offers a still better dis- 
tinction. The Virginia-creeper is never shrubby, 
like one form of the poison-ivy, nor does it have 
the aerial rootlets of the other form. It climbs 
by means of small branched tendrils, which do 
not twine round the support like the tendrils of 
the grape-vine and sweet-pea, but adhere by 
means of little disks at their extremities, which 
seem to act as suckers. 

Both the poison-ivy and the Virginia-creeper 


to be instantly recognized. 


palmate (7. e., like a hand with out- 


have small flowers and berries in clusters, and 
the foliage of both turns red in Autumn, though 
the colors of the creeper are much more brilliant 
than those of the ivy. ’ 

The other common poisonous species of Rhus, 
or sumach, differs greatly in appearance from the 
poison ivy or oak. It is called by various names, 
including poison-sumach, poison-elder and poison- 
dogwood, of which the first is the most appropri- 
ate, and corresponds exactly with the botanical 
name, Rhus venenata. It is a tall shrub, six to 
eighteen feet high, with pinnate leaves composed 
of from seven to thirteen leaflets. 
and innocent 


The common 
sumachs have similar leaves, and 
The 
latter, however, is distinguished from them by its 
berries, which are pale-colored, like those of the 
poison-ivy, while the ripe berries of the harmless 


closely resemble this very poisonous plant. 


sorts are covered with a bloom of short crimson 
hairs, which gives them a very brilliant appear- 
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ance. The poison-sumach grows in wet and 
swampy places. It is much more dangerous than 
the poison-ivy. A dwarf species occurring in the 
South, and a fourth species found in California, 
are also poisonous, 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
these poisonous plants is the fact that they affect 
different persons very differently. Some fortunate 
people can handle them with perfect impunity ; 
some are slightly, others very severely, poisoned 
if they touch the leaves; and many are affected, 
particularly about the face, by merely passing 
near the plants in sunshine. 

The “ poisoning” consists of intense itching 
followed by eruption, swelling, the discharge of 
a watery fluid, and in some cases removal and re- 
newal of the skin. These effects are apparently 
local, and caused by the contact of the acrid 
juice of the plant. They are, of course, more se- 
vere when the leaves have been crushed against 
the skin than when they have been merely 
touched. In Spring, when the plants are most 
fully supplied with sap, however, they are less 
dangerous than in late Summer and Autumn. 
The disease is readily communicated from one 
part of the body to another by contact, and a 
considerable area is usually affected before the 
unfortunate person knows that he has been poi- 
soned. The poison may also be communicated 
to other persons. The effects of ivy-poisoning, 
although exceedingly unpleasant, are not, as a 
rule, at all serious. If a large part of the surface 
of the body is affected, however, the general 
health is usually disturbed, and if the poison 
reaches the eyes, very serious injury may ensue. 
It should be particularly noted that bathing the 
affected parts with water, a proceeding which 
naturally suggests itself to the sufferer, is injuri- 
ous rather than beneficial, because it increases 
the swelling by absorption of the water through 
the skin. Nevertheless it is probably best to 
wash the hands thoroughly a/ once after a ram- 
ble in the woods or a hunt for Autumn leaves, 
when there is any likelihood that poison-ivy has 
been touched. In the only cases of poisoning 
by the berries that I find recorded, small chil- 
dren who had eaten freely of them were made 
‘very sick,” but ultimately recovered. The sap 
of the poison-ivy, when exposed, to the air, be- 
comes solid, hard and black. It has been recom- 
mended for use as a varnish and as an indelible 
ink. A Japanese species of Rhus furnishes a 
lacquer which is much used in Japan. It is said 
that fatal cases of poisoning oceur among the men 
who collect the sap, and that Europeans have 
been severely poisoned by handling freshly lac- 
quered articles. 


There are no other common plants in this coun- 
try which produce, on contact, effects at all com- 
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parable to those of the poisonous sumachs, though 
the nettles and the acrid juices of some other 
plants, especially when applied to a wounded sur- 
face, may give rise to very unpleasant symptoms. 

Passing now to the plants which are poisonous 
when taken into the stomach, we find a much 
larger number. 

One of the most noteworthy is the Da/ura stra- 
monium (Figs. 3, 4), known familiarly as stra- 
monium, Jamestown-weed, stinkweed and (in En- 
gland) thorn-apple. ‘This is a rather large and 
showy annual, with leaves five or six inches long, 
broad at the base and tapering to a point at the 
end. The flowers are several inches long, tubular 
in shape, the corolla terminating in five sharp 
points. ‘l'hey are succeeded by oval pods, studded 
with spines, When ripe, the pods open at the top, 
disclosing the seeds, which are attached to a cen- 
tral structure which divides the pod (imperfectly) 
into four cells. There are two varieties, with 
white and purple flowers respectively. The stra- 
monium is one of those plants which are appro- 
priately called weeds and follow man in his migra- 
tions. It grows by road-sides and near villages in 
many parts of the world, and its true home is un- 
certain. It was found, or unintentionally intro- 
dueed, in Virginia by the early colonists, some of 
whom are said to have been poisoned by it. This 
explains the origin of one of its common names. 
Another was suggested by the unpleasant odor 
which the plant emits. 

Stramonium, like poisonous plants, is 
largely used in medicine. Its effects are chiefly 
due to a peculiar substance, called da/uria, which 
may be extracted from it. «This belongs to the 
class of drugs known as narcotics, which produce 
stupor, generally preceded by a kind of intoxica- 
tion or excitement. Chemically, it belongs to 
the class of alkaloids, or organic substances 
which combine with and neutralize acids. The 
alkaloids include not only most of the narcotic 
poisons, but many other valuable medicinal sub- 
stances, such as quinine and the like, derived 
from Peruvian bark, aniline, ete. Perhaps the 
most remarkable peculiarity of stramonium is its 
property of dilating the pupil of the eye to an 
enormous extent and producing temporary blind- 
ness, 


most 


Nearly related botanically to stramonium is the 
belladonna, or deadly-nightshade (Afropa bella- 
donna—Figs. 5, 6), which, though not a native 
or common plant in this country, is sometimes 
found growing wild, having escaped from cultiva- 
tion. It is an especially dangerous plant, because 
the sweet purple berries which sueceed the bell- 
shaped red flowers are liable to be eaten by chil- 
dren. The leaves of the plant are the part used 
in medicine, but all parts have, to a greater or 
less degree, the same effects, which are similar to 
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those produced by stramonium. The chief active 
principle of belladonna is an alkaloid substance, 
which has been named afropia, and is now known 
to be identical with daturia, the active principle 
of stramonium. This identification explains the 
similarity of the properties of the two plants. I 
haye said the two are nearly related botanically. 
They belong to the same family, or natural order, 
the Solanacee or nightshade family. Plants 
which have botanical relationship fre- 
quently, though not always, have similar chem- 
ical and medical properties, and we find whole 
families of plants which are deadly or dangerous, 
others which are harmless. The Sodunacee must 
be classed among the dangerous families. Many 
of its members, besides those already mentioned, 
are more or less poisonous, although atropia or 
daturia is not the active principle in all. One of 
these plants is henbane (/Zyoseyamus—Fig. 7), 
which is not a native of this country, but is found 
growing by the road-side to some extent. The 
leaves are long and deeply gashed or incised. The 
flowers are tubular, yellow, striped with purple. 
The plant is covered with fine down, is moist and 
sticky to the touch, and emits an offensive odor. 
Henbane, like stramonium and belladonna, is a 
narcotic or stupefying drug, and has the same 
peculiar power of dilating the pupils of the eyes. 
To the same family belongs the tobacco-plant 
(Vicotiana tabacum), which may certainly be re- 
garded as poisonous, despite the fact that so 
many millions of persons make habitual use of it 
without apparent injury. Its active principle is 
the narcotic alkaloid nicotine, or nicotia, a vola- 
tile, oily liquid, and an exceedingly powerful 
poison. 


close 


The true nightshades, of the genus Solanum, 
are less dangerous than the plants above-men- 
tioned, but are by no means innocent. The 
common or black nightshade (Solanum nigrum) 
is a low annual with very small white flowers and 
round, black berries about as large as peas. The 
bittersweet, or woody nightshade (Solanum dulca- 
mara), is a climbing shrub five or six feet high, 
with purple flowers and scarlet, oval berries. 
The berries of both these plants are popularly 
supposed to be poisonous, but it is asserted by 
some authorities that they are innocent. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that all parts of 
the plants contain a narcotic, poisonous alkaloid 
to which the name solania has been given. The 
leaves and shoots of the common potato (Solanum 
tuberosum), which belongs to the same genus, 
have poisonous properties, due to the presence of 
the saine alkaloid. 

Among the commonest of our meadow and 
road-side flowers are the various species of /?v- 
nunculus, called buttercups, crowfoot, etc. The 
juice which exudes from the stem of this plant 
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is very acrid and 
corrosive, produc- 
ing inflammation 
of the mouth if 
the plant is chew- 
ed, and even rais- 
ing blisters when 
applied to the skin 
for a sufficiently 
long time. The 
juices of the clem- 
atis, or virgin’s- 
bower, are still 
more active, and 


may cause very 
severe inflamma- 
tions. This is the 


graceful vine 
whose chief at- 
traction is the 
feathery white 
masses formed by 
the long append- 
ages of its seed- 
vessels. The but- 
tercup and the clematis belong to the same botani- 
cal family, the Ranunculacee or crowfoot family, 
nearly all of whose numerous members are more 
or less poisonous. Among them are the anemone, 
meadow-rue, black hellebore, aconite, larkspur, 
columbine, marsh-marigold, nigella, or love-in-a- 
bush, and peony. Most poisonous of all are the 
aconites, monkshoods or wolfsbanes (Aconitum). 
The species most used in medicine (4. napellus— 
Figs. 8, 15) is a native of Europe, but there are 
two American species of similar properties. Our 
garden varieties are derived from the European 
species. Of the wild monkshoods, one is a trail- 
ing plant with white flowers ; the other, erect, with 
blue flowers. The monkshood flower is of very 
peculiar shape. The outer floral leaves called 
sepals, or, collectively, the calyx, which, in most 
plants are green, are colored and showy in the 
monkshood, and the inner floral leaves, or petals, 
are small and almost concealed. One of the 
sepals is much larger than the others, and forms 


SULE (NATURAL SIZE). 





FIG. 8.— FLOWER OF MONKSHOOD (Aconitum napellus). 





FIG. 7.— HENBANE (Hyoscyamus niger). 
B. CAPSULE SURROUNDED BY ACCRESCENT CALYX; 
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a hood over the 
rest of the flower, 
giving the plant 
its common name 
of monkshood. 
The juice of the 
monkshood is very 
acrid and irritat- 
ing, and also has 
narcotic proper- 
ties. The latter 
are due to the 
alkaloid aconitia 
which is one of 
the most powerful 
poisons known. 
The root of the 
plant is said to 
have been mis- 
taken for horse- 
radish, producing 
fatal effects. 
The larkspur 
(Delphinium— 
Fig. 9) is another 
poisonous plant of this family. There are several 
American species, and the European species (J). 
consolida) has become naturalized here, like several 
of the plants already mentioned and very many 
others. The flowers of the larkspur are generally 


A. PART OF PLANT; 
Cc. CAP- 





FIG. 9.— LARKSPUR ( Delphinium)—sECTION OF FLOWER. 

blue, sometimes white, and appear in early Sum- 
They are of irregular and fantastic shape, 
with a general resemblance to those of the monks- 
hood. The uppermost sepal, however, is pro- 
longed, backward, into a long spur, from which 
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¥1G. 10.—cHuistMas-ROsE (Helleborus niger). 


the plant takes its name. The larkspurs, though 
far less dangerous than the monkshoods, yet con- 
tain a very poisonous alkaloid (called delphinia). 
The most active species, the staves-acre (D. staphis- 
agria), is not found in this country. Another 
poisonous genus of this family is Helleborus, the 
source of the drug known as black hellebore. 

The Christmas-rose (//edleborus niger—Fig. 10), 
from which the drug is supposed to be obtained, 
is a native of Europe, and not found in this coun- 
try except in gardens. It is a very pretty plant, 
with evergreen leaves and white flowers appearing 
in early Spring or even in Winter. Another species 
(H. viridis) with greenish flowers is occasionally 
seen in this country. The names hellebore and 
white hellebore, by the way, are also applied to a 
very different plant, the Veratrum, which is de- 
scribed further on, and has no botanical kinship 
with the crowfoot family. 

A common plant in damp woods is the man- 
drake, or May-apple, known to the botanist as 
Podophyllum peltatum. Both scientific names 
refer to the form of the leaf, which is rather un- 
common among the plants of temperate climates, 
although quite common in tropical plants. The 
leaf-stalk is attached, not to the edge of the leaf, 
as in most common plants, but to a point near 
the centre. Such leaves, which are usually nearly 
round, are called peltate, or shield-like. The 
leaves of pond-lilies and those of the castor-oil 
plants and nasturtiumes of our gardens are of this 
character. The leaf of the May-apple, moreover, 


is divided at the edge into from five to nine lobes 
. 
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or points, so that the leaf, with its stalk, when 
inverted, bears a general resemblance to the leg 
and foot of a duck, or other wading bird. The 
name podophyllum, or “ foot-leaf,” was suggested 
by this resemblance. These leaves, which are 
large, spring directly from the root, with the ex- 
ception of two, which are. borne at the apex of 
the flowering stem, about one foot from the 


ground. From their junction hangs a single 
white flower, with from six to nine petals. This 
large and fragrant flower opens in May. The 


fruit, which ripens in September, is a yellow 
berry with brown spots, bearing a general resem- 
blance to a small lemon, and hence sometimes 
called ‘‘ wild lemon.” It is mildly acrid and not 
unpleasant to the palate, and is harmless, but the 
leaves and roots of the plant are poisonous. The 
latter is much used in medicine ; its action is that 
of a violent purgative and emetic. In the name 
mandrake we find another instance of confusion 
in plant-nomenclature, for the same name is ap- 
plied to the mandragora, a species of Atropa, a 
plant not found in this country. It is nearly akin 
to the belladonna, and like it, is a narcotic. 
The poppy (Fig. 11) is one of the most famous 
of poisonous plants, being the source of much- 
used and much-abused opium. Some opium is 
produced in Europe, but the greater part is 


Ul! 














FIG. 11,— conn-vopry (Papaver rheas). 
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brought from the East, particularly from India. 
It is simply the dried juice of the seed-vessels, or 
capsules, of the opium poppy (Papaver somnife- 
rum). This specics and others are cultivated in 
our gardens, and some of them are occasionally 
found growing wild. Their milky sap, and that 
of other plants of the same family (Papaveracea, 
including the Lschscholtzias, or California pop- 
pies, bloodroot, or Sanguinaria, etc.), has the same 
properties as opium, but in a lessened degree. 
The young shoots of the opium poppy seem to be 
nearly destitute of narcotic properties, and are 
eaten as salads in the East. The oil expressed 
from the seeds is also employed in cooking. The 
ehief active ingredient of opium is the alkaloid 
moarphia, one of the most powerful of narcotic 
A drug still more extensively employed 
as a stimulant narcotic is ‘ hasheesh,” the prod- 
uct of the Indian hemp (Cannabis Judica). This 
plant is merely a variety of our common hemp 
(Cannabis sativa), which is cultivated in this 


poisons. 


country for its fibre to a considerable extent. 
** Hasheesh ” is simply the dried tops of the In- 
dian variety. It is smoked like tobaceo, and a 
drink is also made from it by steeping. The 
churrus, or resin, which exudes from the plant, 
The method of collect- 
ing this resin is rather singular, Men clad in 
leather rush violently through the hemp-fields, 
the resin adheres to their clothes, and is afterward 
scraped off and made into balls. It is said that 
hasheesh is used by three hundred millions of 


is used in a similar way. 


persons in Eastern countries. Its effects are sim- 
ilar to those of opium, for it produces great ex- 
hilaration, sleep, attended by fantastic dreams, 
and finally deep stupor. It is noteworthy that 
hops, which belong to the hemp family, also con- 
tain a narcotic principle, Aumulin, though they 
are scarcely to be classed among poisonous plants. 

The name Indian hemp, by the way, is also ap- 
plied to a common American plant, the dogbane, 
or Apocynum, which also possesses narcotic and 
poisonous properties. 

It is a very pretty plant, much branched, and 
suggesting a small shrub in general appearance, 
though really herbaceous, ¢. e., dying down to the 
ground each year. The leaves are oval, small, 
generally very smooth and green, and entire, or 
not lobed or toothed. 
broken pour out a milky juice like that of the 
common milkweed. 

There are two species, the dogbane proper, 
which is from three to six feet high, with very 
pretty bell-shaped flowers, rose-colored or white, 


The stem and leaves when 


with rose-colored stripes, and the Indian hemp 
{(Apocynum cannabinum), a smaller plant, with 
minute greenish flowers. The milky juice of these 
The root is the part 
The name dogbane indicates 


plants is a powerful emetic. 


used in medicine. 


POISONOUS 


PLANTS. 


that the plant is poisonous to dogs, and the scien- 
tific name Apocynum, which means the same 
thing and was the ancient name of the plant, 
shows that its poisonous properties were known in 
ancient times. ‘The name Indian hemp was not 
suggested by any resemblance of its properties to 
those of hasheesh, The plant was called hemp be- 
cause its stems are fibrous and a substitute for 
hemp can be made from them, and the adjective 
Indian is, of course, common in the names of a 
great many American plants. 

The Apocynums deserve mention in this list 
because they are the type of a natural order, 
the Apocynacee, notorious for poisonous proper- 
ties. Of the plants of this family, two are es- 
pecially noteworthy. One is the beautiful green- 
shrub, the oleander, whose poisonous 
properties are not so well known as they should 
be. In Southern Europe, where the oleander 


house 


grows in the open air, its leaves are sometimes 
used to garnish dishes, and are even wrapped 
around meat when roasting, as they are thought to 
give it an agreeable flavor. Many cases of illness, 
and even death, have been traced to this cause. 
The people of Northern Africa, on the other 
hand, have perhaps an exaggerated idea of the 
poisonous qualities of the oleander, for they do 
not allow it to be planted within a prescribed dis- 
tance of human habitations. But the most poi- 
sonous plant of the family is the Strychunos, of 
India and Ceylon, whose seed, called nux vomica, 
is the source of the alkaloid strychnine, or sfrych- 
One- 
sixth of a grain of strychnia, administered to a 
dog, caused death within half a minute. The 
milky juice of the common milkweeds ( Aselepias), 
which are nearly all allied to the dogbane family, 
ulso possesses acrid and emetic properties. 

Among the commonest of our native poisonous 
plants are the Lodbelias, which are, for the most 
part, delicate little plants with small blue flowers. 
The cardinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalis), however, 
is a stout herb, several feet in height, with bright- 
red flowers. 


via, the deadliest of all vegetable poisons. 


The large and widely disseminated family of 
plants known as Limbellifere, or umbel-bearing 
plants, is of interest as containing many deadly 
poisons and also many useful roots and herbs. 
Among the latter are carrots, parsnips, celery, 
parsley, fennel, caraway and coriander ; the most 
famous of the poisons is hemlock (Fig. 12), which 
was udministered to Socrates, and was generally 
used as a means of execution in ancient Athens. 
All the Umbellifera, whether innocent or poison- 
ous, look very much alike and are easily distin- 
guished from other plants. The flowers, which 
are generally white and very small, are grouped to- 
gether, in loose, flat clusters called umbels, which 
} ‘ 


ma either simple or ¢ ompound, In the sim- 
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ple umbel, the stalks of the separate flowers all 
radiate from a single point. A compound umbel 
consists of a number of simple umbels borne on 
radiating footstalks like the individual flowers 
of the simple umbel. ‘The compound umbel, and 
each of its component little umbels, may or may 
not be surrounded with an ¢xvolucre, or cluster of 
leaves, and the distinctions thus made between 
different members of the family are of importance 
to the botanist, for the flowers of all the Uméel- 
lifer@ are very similar. 

The hemlock, or poison-hemlock (Coniwm mac- 
ulatum), is a native of Kurope, but naturalized in 
America. It is a tall herb, from three to six feet 
high, with a smooth, hollow stem marked with 
purple spots. The leaves are large, some of them 
more than a foot long, divided into a great num- 
ber of small leaflets. ~The exhalations of the 
plant are not only unpleasant to the nostrils but 
poisonous, producing narcotic effects if breathed 
fora long time. ‘Taken internally, the plant acts 
as aviolent narcotic poison. The active principle 
is an alkaloid, conta, which is quite volatile, as the 
poisonous character of the vapor of the plant 
would indicate. A drop or two of conia will kill 
a small animal, such as a cat or a rabbit, within a 
few minutes. The word conium is the Latin 
form of the old Greek name of the poison used in 
Athens. Yet it is uncertain whether this poison 
was obtained from the plant described above or 
from another umbellifer, the water-hemlock, or 
Cicuta virosa. This is a Kuropean plant, but the 
genus has two American species, of which the best 
known is (. maculata, called popularly water-hem- 
lock, spotted cowbane, musquash and beaver-poi- 
son. Like the conium, it is a coarse weed with white 
flowers and leaves, composed of many leaflets, and 
a purple-spotted stem. It growsinswamps. The 
roots appear to be the most poisonous parts, and 
have caused numerous deaths of children who 
have mistaken them for parsnips. Another poi- 
sonous aquatic genus is the Siwm, or water-parsnip. 
Among the other poisonous members of the fam- 
ily are Archemora, or cowbane, Heracleum, or 
cow-parsnip, and 2thusa, or fool’s-parsley (Figs. 
13, 14). 

The castor-oil plant (2icinus) is so commonly 
cultivated in gardens that it is, perhaps, the most 
familiar representative of its order, the Huphorbi- 
acew, or spurge family. The box-plant, used for 
edgings in gardens, and crofton, the source of 
croton-oil, a powerful and even dangerous drug, 
which produces inflammation when applied to 
the skin, belong to the same family, all of whose 
members have an acrid juice possessing irritating 
and poisonous properties. The most common 
American representatives are the Huphorbias, or 
spurges, of which there are many species. They 
are herbs with a milky juice, irritating to the skin, 
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and flowers of a very singular character. The 
flowers, as in a number of other plants, are of 
two kinds, staminate or male flowers, destitute of 
pistils, and pistillate, female or fertile flowers, 
destitute of stamens. Calyx and corolla are en- 
tirely absent, or very rudimentary, but the little 
flowers, each one of them. consisting essentially 
of a stamen or a pistil, are arranged in a head 
with an involucre of green or colored leaves, and 


present the appearance of one large flower. One 
species is commonly known as wild ipecac. Sin- 


gularly enough, the mild and innocent substance 
known as tapioca is derived from a tropical and 
poisonous plant of this family, the manihot, by 
grating the roots and washing away the acrid 
juice, 

Few of our native herbs are of more striking 
appearance than the common pokeweed (Phyfv- 
lacea), called also scoke, garget and pigeon-berry. 
It is a tall plant, sometimes eight or nine feet 
high, with large and shining ovate pointed leaves. 
Opposite each of the upper leaves is a long clus- 
ter of small flowers of peculiar appearance. They 
have no corolla; the calyx is white, contrasting 
strongly in color with the rather large ovary or 
seed - vessel which it surrounds, and which is 
bright green. This ovary becomes in Autumn a 
flattened, dark-purple berry with crimson juice, 
which is sometimes used in dyeing, although the 
color is not permanent. The stems and leaf- 
stalks also turn purple in Autumn. In the 
Spring the young shoots of the plant are eaten as 
a substitute for asparagus, and seem to be harm- 
less, but the root is a violent emetic and a poi- 
son. Even the berries have been known to cause 
death when eaten in considerable quantity. 

The plant just described has no near botanical 
relatives in this country, but a very different 
plant is sometimes known by the name of poke, 
or Indian poke. This is the Verafrum viride, 
the American or swamp hellebore, which has al- 
ready been mentioned in speaking of the true 
hellebore (//edleborus niger), and which seems to 
have no English hame peculiar to itself. 

All the plants hitherto considered belong to 
the first of the two great classes into which all 
flowering plants are divided, the class of Hvogens, 
which includes all our common fruit and forest 
trees and shrubs, our most brilliant and abundant 
meadow and garden flowers, and nearly all garden 
vegetables. The second great class, the ’ndogens, 
includes the grasses and grains, the palms and 
their allies, the onion and asparagus of the kitchen 
garden, the lilies, tulips, crocuses, and many other 
flowering bulbs and herbs, but no trees or woody 
plants of temperate climates, Perhaps the most 
obvious, although not the most fundamental, dis- 
tinction between the two great divisions is given 
by the ** veins” or woody fibres of the leaves. In 
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Fic. 12.—1. fruit or HEMLOCK, Conium maculatum 
(CAMPYLOSPEKM2 ); Il. TRANSVERSE SECTION; PART 
OF THE EMBRYO IS SEEN IN CENTRE OF ENDO- 
SPERM. (MAGNIFIED. ) 


exogens, in a maple or a lettuce-leaf, for exam- 
ple, these veins are seen to be branched like a tree, 
and the smallest branches cover the leaf with 
a fine net-work. In endogens, on the other hand, 
in the broad leaf of the lily, as well as in the nar- 
row blade of grass, these veins run nearly parallel 
to each other, and have few branches, so that the 
leaf may be torn apart much more easily and 
smoothly lengthwise than crosswise. Further- 
more, in those endogens which have flowers at all 
resembling those of exogens, the perianth, or part 
corresponding to the calyx and corolla, is usu- 
ally divided into three or six lobes, whereas the 
flowers of exogens usually have four, five, or a 
large number of divisions, the parts being very 
rarely in threes. 

The Veratrum viride belongs to the endogenous 
class, and is interesting not only in itself, but as 
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rig. 13.— 1. Cynapium, FOOL's-PARSLEY. 


Ill, SECTION OF FRUIT. 
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the representative of the poisonous Colchicum 
family, or Meianthacew. When in flower the 
plant is three or four feet high, with ovate pointed 
and somewhat plaited or ribbed leaves of bright- 
green color, resembling those of the lily or the 
skunk-cabbage. The flowers, which are borne in 
a large branched cluster at the top of the stem, 
are greenish yellow and have six lobes or sepals. 
Each flower is succeeded by a cluster of three 
seed-pods, united at the bottom and diverging at 
the top. The plant is found on wet land and the 
banks of streams. The root is very bitter and bit- 
ing, causing great irritation of the mouth when 
chewed. It is a violent emetic and narcotic poi- 
There are several other native species of 
Veratrum. The white hellebore of the druggist 
is the root of the Veratrum album of Europe. 
The colchicum, or nreadow-saffron (Figs. 16, 
17), is a European plant, but sometimes cultivated 
here. It is so violent a poison that a German 
teacher of botany was recently made alarmingly 
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I. LEAF oF 4(thusa ; UU. LEAF OF PARSLEY 
( NATURE-PRINTED ). 





ill by going to his luncheon with unwashed hands 
after exhibiting the plant to his class. The flow- 
ers of the colchicum, like those of the true saffron, 
or crocus, appear in the Autumn without green 
leaves. The seed-vessels remain under ground 
during the Winter, and appear with the leaves in 
the Spring. 
bunch-flower (Melanthium), the fly-poison (Ami- 
and the devil’s-bit (Chamealirium). 
One of the earliest and most singular of native 


To the same family belong the 
anthium) 


Spring flowers is the well-known Arum, wake- 
robin, jack-in-the-pulpit, dragon-root, or Indian 
turnip. 

Most grasses and grains are harmless under or- 
dinary circumstances, but some of them are liable 


to diseases which render them injurious or poison- 
Rye, in particular, is frequently attacked by 
a microscopic fungus which changes the grain 
into ergot, or spurred rye, of a dark color and 


ous. 
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FIG. 15.— monksHoop (Aconitum Napellus). 


peculiar form, as shown in Fig, 18. This substance 
is very poisonous, and extensive epidemics have 
arisen from the use of rye-flour made from dis- 
Many other parts of plants are sim- 
ilarly changed 
from useful arti- 
cles of food to un- 
and 
sub- 


eased grain, 


. ; wholesome 
dangerous 
stances caused by 
fungi, but it is 
impossible to con- 
sider here 
such fungi or the 
higher forms, 
such as mush- 
among 


either 


rooms, 
which poisonous 
and innocent spe- 
cies both abound 
and are easily con- 
founded. Nor is 
it possible to men- 
tion all 
poisonous flower- 
ing plants; in- 
deed, it is not easy 
to decide just what 
plants can fairly 
be called poison- 
ous, as every plant 
has some medici- 
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ria. 17.— capsute or Colchicum. 
A. MOMENT OF DEHISCENCE. 
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FIG. 16,— MEADOW-SAFFRON (Colchicum autumnale). 


nal properties, and there are a few that may not 
do harm when taken in large quantities. 

I have merely endeavored, therefore, to point 
out a few plants, notable for their virulence, their 





FIG, 18.—ERGOT: A. WITH FOUR RECEPTACLES (NATURAL 
SIZE). B. LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH A RE- 
CEPTACLE WITH ITS PERITHECIA. (MAGNIFIED.) 


abundance or some other peculiarity, emphasizing 
the fact that similar toxical properties are usually 
to be expected in plants which are botanically re- 
lated to one another. 
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By GEORGI AMERICAN 

Tue question of a railway across the Sahara is appar- 
ently in a fair way to be settled. Discussion of routes 
and plans has been very active among the French for 
some time past, and the conviction is general that the 
difficulties of the undertaking have measurably disap- 
peared on a closer examination of the country to be trav- 
ersed. The adoption of the narrow-guage railway (of 
first cost that the 
begun and finished with a speed equal to 


Decauville) would so far reduce the 
work might be 
that displayed by General Annenkof in laying the Trans- 
Caspian Road. An Algerian engineer, M. Fock, of Con- 
stantine, while he admits the desirability of a broad- 
guage 
made both solid and permanent, and h 


road, a‘irms that the narrow-guage line can be 
estimates the 
comparative cost of three different systems as follows: 
Broad-gange, 4 feet 8 inches, steel rails of 56 pounds to 
the yard, $13,000 a mile. Narrow 


of 37 pounds to the yard, 10,000 a mile. 


-gauge, 49 inches, rails 
Narrow-gauge, 
30 inches, rails of 23 pounds to the yard, $5,300 a mile. 
Besides the 
saving in the cost of the 
for the narrow-gaugs The length of the road 
from the Algerian frontier to Timbuktu is about 900 miles, 


economy in the road itself, there would be 
7 


greater rolling-stock requiré 


railway. 


and the total saving in first cost by the adoption of the 
30-inch gauge would be about $16,000,000. The advances 
and consolidation of the French power on the Niger im- 
peratively call for the Sahara Railway as the next great 
step in the development of an African empire that shall 
more than compensate France for all that she lost a cent- 
India. The conflict with 


upon the French by the insolent King of that country, has 


ury ago in Dahomey, foreed 
been turned into an element of success for the large plans 
of the Foreign Office in Paris. 
upon the King, France has secured a direct line of com- 


By the conditions imposed 


munication from her possessions on the Gulf of Guinea 
northward to the Middle Niger. where there is no influ- 


ence to contend with hers. 


Mr. RoGozrtnsk1, who has given much time to the explo- 
ration of Fernando Po, the Span‘sh island in the Gulf of 
Guinea, has lately made, with his wife, the ascent of Clar- 
ence Peak, which rises to a height of more than 10,000 
feet. 
the expedition set out. 
chilled the explorers, and the 
persed below them. 
thick, short grass, in which grew flowers like those of 
Northern Europe. 
Pellon in 1860 were found lying about, entangled with 
the iron wire which had held the s‘aff in position, and 


The top was reached on January 15th, a week after 
A cold wind from the north-east 
clouds gathered and dis- 
The ground was covered with a 


Fragments of the flag-staf? erected by 


with them were two bottles—one quite empty; the othcr 


containing a roll of paper, done up in red cloth. This 
latter was left by Pellon, and the empty bottle was the 
one deposited by Becroft, who made the first ascent, in 
1843. 
the south-western part of the island, stretched out like a 


From the summit Mr. Rogozinski looked down on 


gigantic map, showing lofty open plains and plateaux, 
with many conical elevations. The crater, which bears no 
trace of recent volcanic action, opens with an inclination 
toward the north, and is covered with a growth of bright- 
green grass. 

Tue interest in East African matters is concentrated on 
the Anglo-German agreement, which has probably simpli- 
fied the geography of the continent, while it has defined, 
as clearly as was possible, the sphere of influence, so- 
called, of the various powers that seem to be called to 
activity in that portion of the Old World. The English 
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dream of an unbroken line of colonies from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Mediterranean remains a dream, and in 
its place England has secured her hold on Egypt—a pos- 
session more valuable to her than all the rest of Africa — 
and has gained, besides a broad territory to the north of 
the Cape Colony, the control of Zanzibar and the suprem- 
acy on the Victoria Nyanza. Germany has won a coast on 
the Victoria, and a region for expansion toward the Congo 
State, on which it may be supposed that she has unavowed 
designs. Abyssinia and part of Somaliland are recognized 
as Italian, and the Portuguese territories are left practically 
as they were. The settlement of these divisions is a great 
gain to the cause of peace and to advance in the knowl- 
elge of what may or what may not be made of Africa. 
Each nation will now work on a better system in the ex- 
ploration of its own possessions, and it will be for the in- 
terests of all to co-operate in the work of civilization. 
Many occasions of collision have been removed by the 
agreement between England and Germany, and it is al- 
most a matter of indifference which of the two has been 
the greater gainer, since, in dividing for themselves, they 
have necessarily given limits and repose to their neighbors. 
The era of partition has almost come to an end, and what- 
ever nay be the future disagreements, it must be held that 
the European influence in Africa will henceforth be, on the 
whole, an influence for good. The civilized nations are 
now, more than ever, a community in which every mem- 
ber lives under the eyes of his fellows, and no colonizing 
power in Africa can allow itself to fall noticeably behind 
the rest. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA, 


PRoFEsSOR M. Bovretie, author of “ An 
Artificial Fate,” and other novels, has just completed a 
new romance entitled ‘‘ Beyond the End: the Story of a 


Ghost’s Year.” 


CLARENCE 


It has been secured for Frank Leswie’s 
Porutar Monrtaty, and will begin next month (in the 
October number), when Etta W. Pierce’s popular serial, 
‘* Heron’s Wife,” now current, will reach its conclusior. 
‘‘ Beyond the End” is in Professor Boutelle’s character- 
istic vein, weird and imaginative to the highest degree, 
and occupying a field seldom explored even by the most 
venturesome romancers. We can confidently predict that 
the new story will attract unusual attention, at once satis- 
fying the high expectations of the author’s old readers, 
and winning bim many new ones. 


Our esteemed contributor, Mr. William Hosea Ballon, 


large miscellaneous collection of geographical, political, 
scientific and social data, and a reckless imagination. His 
It must 
‘* reveal the data of a mass of mind moving in one chan- 


theory of the modern novel is also peculiar. 


nel, and endow the leading characters with the entire 
product. In order to bring the forces and motives gov- 
erning a mass of mind, such as the financial mass, the 
scientific mass, the insurance mass, the statesmanship 
mass, or any other mass of mind moving in one channel 
of thought, down to the comprehension of all, even of 
children, only the stupendous plot will suffice to main- 
tain uninterrupted interest.” The idea is not unplausi- 
ble ; but Mr. Ballou’s novelettes cannot be said to repre- 
His idea of a *‘ stu- 
pendous plot” is a ride on a cyclone, or the adventure of 


sent any adequate execution of it. 


a young woman hooked up into the clouds by the guy- 
rope of a flying aerostat. This latter episode constitutes 
all there is of plot in Mr. Ballon's latest story, ‘* A Bach 
elor Girl” (John W. Lovell 


Co.). The heroine, Lily 


Douvre, is a New York heiress, fair and luxurious, and 
who ‘‘lives a club life, though exclusively in her own 
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home.” She is ‘‘an evolved quasi cynic.” ‘‘ Marriage to 
her is an ultimatum, and therefore all men look alike to 
her, except as they vary in attractions such as physique, 
looks, wealth, accomplishments and manners.” Such is 
Mr. Ballou’s rather dubious definition of the modern bach- 
elor girl. The story concerns itself mainly with the sci- 
ence, or pseudo-science, of aerial navigation, to which the 
author claims he has some important contributions to 
offer. It is illustrated with some spirited drawings by 
Coultaus. 

Tue ‘ Nashville pen” that wrote the stirring romance 
of the Tennessee Blue Grass country, entitled ‘‘ Miss 
Breckenridge: A Daughter of Dixie” (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) is now generally known to be that of Mrs. Ittie Kin- 
ney Reno. This charming story is Mrs. Reno’s first con- 
tribution to literature—in the line of fiction, at least—but 
the decided success it has achieved will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate its author to further efforts in the field she has so 
brilliantly entered. Miss Breckenridge is a splendid type 
of the Southern girl of to-day; and the novel, dealing 
with the blending of the New South’s material prosperity 
with the courtly spirit of the old régime, is replete with 
local color and breezy characterization. The rich and 
historic region about Nashville, including the Hermitage 
and the Polk place, recently illustrated in Franx Lzsiie’s 
Porutar Montaty, is vividly painted in words; and, as 
becomes a story of the famous breeding-ground of the 
American thoroughbred, there is a great deal of horse 
throughout the book. It is realistic to a degree. The 
chapter in which Proctor Knott’s great victory in the 
Futurity race at Sheepshead Bay is described cannot fail 
to electrify all lovers of sport. In short, few readers are 
likely to dispute the verdict of Colonel Henry Watterson, 
who has declared ‘‘ Miss Breckenridge ” to be ‘‘ a genuine 
Southern love-story, redolent of the breath of the New 
South, full of the fragrance of Southern flowers, and in- 
stinct with the rich, warm blood of Southern youth.” 


Messrs. Forps, Howarp & Hurpert have published 
in elegant book-form the series of papers called ‘ Mid- 


‘night Talks at the Club,” by-A. K. Fiske, which appeared 


originally in the New York Sunday Times, The subjects 
considered are mostly of a religious, philosophical or semi- 
political nature, including Sunday observance, the Script- 
ures, the value of human evidence, the power of personal- 
ity, the decline of the Church’s power, ete. The conver- 
sations, held in a quiet corner room of the Asphodel Club 
on Saturday nights, agreeably occupy a small ‘‘ owl party ” 
of four—‘*Tom Benedict,” an intelligent and religious- 
minded young husband; ‘ Colonel Bloodgood,” a vieux 
moustache with ruddy face, white hair, blue eyes and an 
explosive temper and manner; ‘‘ Judge Gamaliel Tru- 
man,” the guide, philosopher and friend of the party; and 
‘‘The Listener,” who’s ‘amang them takin’ notes,” and 
who finally concludes to ‘‘ prent it.” It is a suggestive 
and stimulating book. 

A convENIENT ‘' Directory of Writers for the Literary 
Press, Particularly in the United States,” containing over 
2,000 names, and including a list of ‘‘ Authors Recently 
Dead,” has been compiled and published by W. M. 
Griswold, of Bangor, Me. While there is an occasional 
omission of some name one might have expected to find, 
scores of writers are included that perhaps not one reader 
in a thousand ever heard of. 

Tue diverting paper on ‘ English and American Fruits 
Compared,” by Mr. Charles J. Gedge, published in the 
July number of Frank Lesire’s Poputar Monta ty, being 
a characteristically aggressive statement of the question 
from the Englishman’s side, has aroused the controversial 
spirit of anumber of our readers. Mr. A. O. Bates, horticult- 


RECEIVED. 


urist, of Rockville, Ind., in a long letter which \ : not 
space to publish entire, ‘‘ takes up” the Britun edectively 
on many points. Mr. Gedge says: ‘‘I had not then come 
down to eating black raspberries, blue-berries, cranberries 
and crab-apples, except in sauces." Mr. Bates pertinently 
inquires: ‘‘ Who ever heard of an American eating cran- 
berries and crab-apples raw?” He gallantly defends our 
noble strawberry short-cake, which the unappreciative 
Englishman so unfavorably compares with black-currant 
pudding ; and concludes at length that ‘‘ Our fruits com- 
pare favorably with English fruits in general. None fall 
below, and many far surpass them.” We are bound to 
say that the testimony not only of Englishmen, but of 
most continental Europeans, who have had opportuni- 
ties for making comparisons, is generally to the effect 
that small fruits and vegetables, in particular, possess in 
Europe a finer flavor (due in part to centuries of careful 
cultivation) than those grown in American soil. The 
trouble with an Englishman, however, in instituting a 
fair comparison, is that the limited area and variety of 
fruit products on his native isle enables him to make his 
acquaintance thorough in that regard; while to really 
know at their best all the individual fruits of North 
America’s cornucopia would require an experience seldom 
vouchsafed one man. He would have to sojourn long in 
the orchards of New England and the gardens of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States; traverse the vineyards and melon- 
patches of the Carolinas and Georgia; spend a season 
amongst the oranges, pomegranates and figs of Florida; 
zigzag northward through the fruit-growing districts of 
the Mississippi Valley ; revel a year or two in the lusciows- 
ness of California; and finally move northward up the 
Pacific Slope, coming back eastward through Canada at 
the season when *‘ the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
corn is in the shock.”’ The fruits of such an investiga 
tion, we fancy, would be a change of heart, or at least of 
palate, in the most filial of Britannia’s sons. 
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Tue Devin’s Anviz. By Mary Kyle Dallas. 184 pp. 
Paper, 50c. Belford Co., New York. 

Tse Rope or Nessus. An Hisrortcan Romance. By 
Duffield Osborne. 220 pp. Paper, 50c. Belford 


Co., New York. 

A Tuoventiess Yes. By Helen H. Gardener, 231 pp. 
Paper, 50c. Belford Co., New York. 
Miss Breckenriper. A DavuGHTerR or Drxre. 
ville Pen. 203 pp. Paper,” 50c. 

Co., Philadelphia. . 

New Srorres. By tas | de Maupassant. ‘‘ Minerva Se- 
ries.” 263 pp. aper, 50c. Minerva Publishing 
Co., New York. 

A Davauter or Sitnence. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Paper, 50c. Belford Co., New York. 

Buack Beauty: H1s Grooms anp Compantons.. By Anna 
Sewell. 245 pp. Paper, 25c. The American Hn- 
mane Education Society, Boston. 

RECOLLECTIONS oF GENERAL GRANT. By George W. Childs. 
104 pp. Paper. Collins Printing House, Philadel- 
phia. 

Ziona, THE BripeE or THE Kine: 
Porms. By Harriet Warner Re Qua. 226 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Fleming H. Revell, Chicago and New York. 

Doves” Wines. By Cynthie Hannon Wilson. 40 pp. 
Paper. The H. W. Rokker Publishing House, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
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PracticaL SANITARY AND Economic Cooxtnc. By Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel. The Lomb Prize Essay. 182 pp. 


Cloth, 40e. American Public Health 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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